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IN LIEU OF AN INTRODUCTION 


Answers Given by the Author 
in a Press Interview 


After three hooks about peace why have 
you again returned to the subject of war ? 

That question is both easy and difficult 
to answer. Even now, after writing two 
long war stories and this full-length 
novel "The Hot Snow , I feel I have still 
said very little about war. . . . Unless I 
am suddenly overcome by some very dif- 
ferent ideas, my next book may also be 
about people at war, although I definitely 
don’t want to be regarded by the critics 
as purely a “war writer”. I am not par- 
ticularly interested in war in the narrow 
sense, in battle scenes as such. In fact, 
I am convinced that the writer’s prime 
concern should be man in time and time 
in man. This is bound to involve a whole 
series of ethical and philosophical 
problems, problems of good and evil, 
though not treated abstractly. The writer 
has basically only one task — the socio- 
artistic study of man. His destiny. His 
life. His courage. His death. In my early 
war stories I tried to discover the typical 
features of someone of my own genera- 
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tion, a young officer, half grown-up, half boy, 
bearing arms, commanding other men, bearing 
responsibility for their lives at a very early age. 
The essential element in the story Artillery Sup- 
port was responsibility, while The Last Shots was 
built round the problem of good and evil, of love 
in war. These categories can never be purely 
military. They are eternal, human and always 
contemporary. In other words, my main purpose 
in these stories was to get to the bottom of the 
moral problems facing my own generation, the 
people who had gone through the war. 

Even while I was still at the Literary Insti- 
tute, in a study group supervised by Konstantin 
Paustovsky, a wonderful author and teacher, I 
wanted to write a book about Stalingrad. Not 
just because I had taken part in the battle 
myself, but mainly because this most violent 
collision in the whole war, its culminating point, 
offered scope for revealing the character of our 
people with the greatest intensity. 

Every writer has his favourite moral problem, 
the one he keeps returning to all his life. Mine 
is the problem of human courage, man’s ability 
to overcome his own doubts and fear. The daily, 
hourly effort of self-control that one has to make 
in war is, in fact, the essence of courage. A 
person who experiences none of the normal 
feelings of fear in the face of death is a patho- 
logical case and, as such, cannot really become 
a central figure in realist art. Strange though it 
may seem, the imagination is actually sharpened 
at times of mortal danger. A man in this highly 
excited condition may die several deaths. Some- 
times this is what makes him a coward. But a 
person who is capable of mastering his fear can 
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go on performing everyday acts of courage. This 
is what I regard as the principle of heroism. 
With regard to courage The Hot Snow is a 
blood brother of my other war stories. . . . 

So it has taken nearly thirty years for a hook 
you first conceived at the institute to materialise ? 

Yes. The thing that finally set it going was a 
meeting I had in 1965, when I was in Vienna 
at an International Conference of Novelists. 
After I had made my speech I was approached 
by two Germans, one an ex-corporal, and the 
other an Oberleutnant. It transpired that they 
were both about my age and had both fought 
on the same sector as I in December 1942. In 
those days we had been shooting at each other 
and hatred had ruled our lives. One of them 
said to me that neither the Germans nor the 
Russians should even attempt to remember the 
war now. The other gave a grim laugh and 
retorted, “ I have a guilt complex/’ To this the 
first replied, “Memory is a vice.” And at that 
point I once again had the feeling of coming up 
against good and evil, just as in 1942, and I 
wanted to tackle that theme in a new novel. 

In what way does The Hot Snow differ from your 
early war stories? 

It is a look at events from various angles, 
through the eyes of people on different rungs of 
the military ladder who accordingly see things 
from a different height and with a different 
breadth of vision. 

The characters in the novel range from the 
Supreme Commander to the lowest-rank in the 
battery. After my previous books, readers and 
critics may find it unusual for me to have a 
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figure of the rank of General Bessonov as one 
of the characters. But I think the novel would 
lose a lot without Bessonov. It would lose 
something very essential. Bessonov is not just a 
figurehead indicating the scale of events. He is 
in command of a whole army. He has to answer 
for the lives of tens of thousands of men. He 
knows what casualties are, how much blood will 
be shed. He knows that not a single battle can 
be won without losses. Such a man must keep 
himself under iron control, must be able to hide 
the depth of his feelings. This, too, is courage, 
a different courage from that of the rank-and- 
file but no less sublime. Such courage also made 
a great contribution to victory. 

Lieutenant Kuznetsov in The Hot Snow is 
psychologically closely related to the heroes of 
my other war stories, though there are certain 
strong differences. The link between them is 
my attempt to investigate the characters of 
people of my own generation. 

Why are you so preoccupied with this moral 
category of courage ? 

I should like to allow myself a small digres- 
sion before replying to that question. The human 
memory, as we know, possesses enormous energy, 
built up through associations. A small push from 
outside is often sufficient to set off a whole train 
of happenings and historical scenes. Memory 
can explain some things; it can be an instrument 
of research. For some people memory is a 
scourge, a punishment; for others it stands for 
responsibility. People cannot stop themselves 
□altogether from thinking, remembering and 
drawing general conclusions. The whole process 
.of cognition begins from the past .and cannot be 
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disconnected or isolated from past events. I 
believe that Sholokhov, Leonov, Alexei Tolstoi 
and Bulgakov were endowed with this kind of 
memory-responsibility, memory-cognition when 
they wrote their major works. These were very 
deep delvings into the past and the discoveries 
thus made are always new. The time has come 
in our literature for a thorough investigation of 
the nineteen forties and fifties. We have accu- 
mulated enormous experience of life connected 
with this period and our study should embrace 
both the heroic and the tragic, the courage and 
the character of the Soviet people. 



Chapter One 


Kuznetsov could not 
sleep. The clatter and banging from the roof of 
the van grew louder and louder as the wind 
swept over it in snowy gusts and more and more 
snow piled against the small window faintly 
visible above the wooden bunk where he lay. 

Piercing the snowstorm with its wild screech, 
the engine pounded on across the night-envel- 
oped fields, through the white, shifting murk 
and, as he lay listening to this endless warning 
screech in the rumbling darkness of the van, 
mingled with the frozen shrieking of the wheels 
and the worried sighs and mutterings of the 
sleeping soldiers, Kuznetsov began to think he 
could already see out there in the darkness, 
beyond the Swirling snowflakes, the lurid glow 
of a city in flames. 

After the halt at Saratov everyone had real- 
ised that the division was being sent urgently to 
somewhere near Stalingrad, instead of the 
western sector of the front, as had been rumoured 
earlier. Now Kuznetsov knew that the journey 
could last only a few more hours and, though 
he dug his cheek deep into the harsh, prickly 
collar of his greatcoat, which was damp from 
his own breath, he could not summon up enough 
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warmth to make him sleep. Icy draughts were 
coming through invisible cracks in the snow- 
plastered window and playing on the bunks. 

So I won’t be seeing mother for a long time 
now, he thought, hunching his shoulders against 
the cold. We’re going in quite another direction. 

All that had made up his past life — the 
summer months in the artillery school in hot, 
dusty Aktyubinsk with its searing winds from 
the steppe, the stifled braying of the donkeys in 
the evening stillness on the outskirts, which was 
so punctual that the thirsty platoon commanders 
in charge of tactical exercises set their watches 
by it; the route marches in the bemusing heat, 
the tunics soaked in sweat and bleached white 
by the sun, the gritty taste of sand; the Sunday 
patrol duties in town, in the municipal gardens, 
where a military band played peaceably for 
dancing couples in the evenings; then the passing- 
out ceremony, the scramble out of bed one 
autumn night and being bundled into a train, 
the lowering forest wrapped in snow, the dug- 
outs of the transit camp at Tambov, then another 
hasty entrainment in a frosty pink December 
dawn and the final departure — ail that unstable, 
transient, robot-like life was far away in the 
past. And there was no hope of seeing mother, 
although only recently he had been almost cer- 
tain that they would be sent westward, through 
Moscow. 

I’ll write to her, he thought with a sudden 
intense feeling of loneliness as he stared into 
the darkness. I’ll explain everything. We haven’t 
seen each other for nine months now. 

Everyone else was asleep amid this clanking 
and rumbling, this iron booming of racing 
wheels. The whole van was creaking and swaying 
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and the upper bunks were shaking with the mad 
speed of the train. Chilled to the bone by the 
draughts from the window, Kuznetsov turned 
back his collar and stared enviously at the com- 
mander of the second platoon Lieutenant 
Davlatyan who was fast asleep beside him, his 
face invisible in the darkness of the bunks. 

No, I shall never get to sleep by this window. 
PH be frozen to death before I even reach the 
front line, he fretted, and the frost-coated boards 
creaked under him as he shifted about trying to 
find a more comfortable position. 

Levering himself out of the frozen, prickly 
confinement of his bunk, he jumped to the floor; 
his back was stiff with cold and he just had 
to have a warm by the stove. 

The fire had long since gone out in the iron 
stove that stood by the closed frostily gleaming 
doors of the van; only a few embers glowed like 
a motionless red eye in the grate. But down 
here it seemed at least a little warmer. The 
purple glow of the embers cast a faint light on 
the new felt boots, mess-tins and pack-supported 
heads that poked out miscellaneously into the 
gangway between the bunks. Orderly Chibisov 
was asleep uncomfortably on one of the lower 
bunks, sprawling across someone’s legs, his whole 
face buried in his collar, his hands tucked into 
his sleeves. 

“Chibisov!” Kuznetsov called, and opened the 
door of the still slightly warm stove. “The fire’s 
gone out, Chibisov!” 

There was no reply. 

“Orderly, do you hear me?” 

Chibisov sat up in fright, his face bemused 
and crumpled with sleep, his cap pulled down 
low over his forehead with the earflaps tied 
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tight under his chin. Almost before he had got 
his eyes open, he tried to push back the cap 

bewildered ^ ^ apS ' vo ' ce was tremulous, 

• ^ Vhab ka Y e 1 been asleep? Must have dropped 
right off! Very sorry, Comrade Lieutenant! 

dozing*!” 1 VC g0t CVen m ° re fr ° Zen while 1 was 

You’ve made the whole van like an ice-box 
with your dozing, Kuznetsov said sharply. 

ru-i- dldnt mean to, Comrade Lieutenant,” 
Chibisov muttered. “It just caught me unawares 

Without waiting for further instructions and 
trying to look as if he had not been asleep at 

t TTt a ., boa f d ’ broke k across his knee 
and started busily thrusting the pieces into the 

,„°,y e ; . makin & an unnecessary show of activity 
with his shoulders and elbows and bending down 
to peer keenly into the grate, where the fire had 
t0 show a Iaz y si gns of life; his face, 

torS ter,™? S ° 0t ' eXpr ' 5sed a conspira - 

“I’ll soon make the place warm Comrade 
Lieutenant! We’H have it hot as a bath-house 

m,rc j know what it>s lik e to be cold 

Fve^liS 11 k d m - t0 the , marrow, this war has! 
-livery little bone in my body ” 

dnn, UZ Tl! S0V Tf» ed , dOWn hy' the °P en Stove 
anT ilPt ° lderIy S desperate efforts to please 
nd this transparent allusion to his past struck 
lm as unpleasant. Chibisov was in his platoon. 

m-isoni SpCnt , S . evei : al months in a German 
P . . ear ^ ier m the war and ever since 

joining the platoon had been ready to do any- 
thmg f or anyone and this overeagerness evoked 
a reeling of guarded pity towards him. 
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Chibisov sat down on one of the bunks, gent- 
ly, like a woman, and blinked his still sleepy 
eyes. 

“So we’re going to Stalingrad, Comrade 
Lieutenant? From the reports it sounds like a 
regular meat-grinder to me. Aren’t you afraid, 
Comrade Lieutenant?” 

“We’ll see what kind of meat-grinder it is 
when we get there,” Kuznetsov responded indif- 
ferently, staring into the fire. The fawning atten- 
tion on Chibisov’s face embarrassed him. “Why? 
Are you afraid? Why do you ask?” 

“Well, it’s nothing to the kind of fear as 
there used to be,” Chibisov replied with affected 
cheerfulness. He sighed and placed his small 
hands on his knees, then began to talk in a 
confidential tone, as though trying to convince 
Kuznetsov of something. “After I’d been liber- 
ated our chaps decided to trust me, Comrade 
Lieutenant. But I’d been a prisoner of the 
Germans for a whole three months, you know, 
like a puppy sitting in his own dirt. Still, they 

trusted me It’s a big war, this is. All kinds 

of people are fighting in it. You can’t trust 
everyone right away, can you?” Chibisov glanced 
cautiously at Kuznetsov. The lieutenant made 
no reply and pretended to be too busy getting 
warm by the stove, intently clenching and un- 
clenching his fingers in front of the open door. 
“You know how I was captured. Comrade Lieu- 
tenant? I’ve never told you before, but I want 
to. It was near Vyazma. The Germans drove us 
back into a gully, you see, and when they’d got 
us surrounded with their tanks and we hadn’t 
any shells left, the commissar of the regiment 
jumps on the roof of his jeep, pulls out a pistol 
and shouts, ‘Better death than a prisoner of the 
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fascist swine!’ and he shot himself through the 
temple. Even made the blood spurt out of his 
head. And the Germans were coming at us from 
all sides, crushing people alive with their tanks. 

And then the colonel and one or two others ” 

What happened after that?” Kuznetsov 
asked. 

"I couldn’t shoot myself. They herded us all 
together shouting Hande hoch!’ and marched us 
away. 

“I see,” Kuznetsov remarked with a gravity 
which clearly implied that in Chibisov’s place 
he would have acted quite differently. “So they 
told you to put your hands up, Chibisov, and 
you surrendered at once? You still had your rifle 
didn’t you?” 

Chibisov gave a deprecatory smile. 

You’re a very young man, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant. You haven’t got children, a family. Only 
your parents, I expect.” 

“What have children to do with it?” 
Kuznetsov replied confusedly, noticing the mildly 
apologetic expression on Chibisov’s face. “They 
have nothing to do with it at all.” 

‘‘Haven’t they, Comrade Lieutenant?” 

Well, that s not quite what I meant to say. . . . 
Of course, I haven’t any children myself.” 

Chibisov was about twenty years his senior, 
the daddy of the platoon. From the army’s 
point of view he was completely subordinate to 
Kuznetsov but, despite a lively awareness of the 
responsibility conferred by the insignia he had 
sewn on his lapels after passing out of the 
artillery school, Kuznetsov never felt quite sure 
of himself when talking to this man with a life- 
time of experience behind him. 

“Is it you there, Lieutenant, or am I seeing 
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things? Is the stove alight?” came a sleepy voice 
from above their heads. 

There was a stirring on the upper bunks and 
a massive bear-like figure jumped to the floor. 
It was Ukhanov, commander of the first gun 
in Kuznetsov’s platoon. 

“1’m perished!” Ukhanov gave a mighty yawn. 
“What are you doing, getting warm or telling 
fairy-tales?” 

Twitching his massive shoulders and gathering 
up the tails of his greatcoat, he lumbered across 
the swaying floor to the door, jerked back one 
frost-coated panel and put his face to the chink, 
staring into the snowy darkness. A flurry of 
snowflakes whirled into the van and cold air 
billowed steamily round the men’s legs. The 
wild, threatening screech of the engine sounded 
even louder above the rumble and frozen clatter 
of the wheels. 

“What a wolfish night! Not a light showing 
and not a sign of Stalingrad!” Ukhanov said 
with a shrug, and slammed the heavy iron- 
rimmed door shut again. He stamped his feet 
in their felt boots, and with a chilly and rather 
surprised grunt came up to the well-heated stove. 
His light mocking eyes were still filmed with 
sleep and there were snowflakes on his eyebrows. 

He sat down next to Kuznetsov, rubbed his 
hands over the stove and pulled out his pouch, 
chuckling to himself over some memory, a steel- 
capped front tooth glinting as he did so. 

“Just had another dream about grub. Couldn’t 
tell whether I was asleep or not. I seemed to 
be in a deserted town, all by myself. I went 
into a bombed-out shop and the place was full 
of bread, tins, wine; plenty of sausage, all laid 
out on the counters. Now I’ll have a real feed, 


I thought, but suddenly I began to feel so cold 
I woke up. Very disappointing. A whole shopful 
of food! Can you imagine it, Chibisov?” 

He addressed not Kuznetsov but Chibisov, as 
if to imply that the lieutenant was somehow not 
a patch on the rest of the platoon. 

“Fve nothing against your dream, Comrade 
Senior Sergeant,” Chibisov drew in a long 
breath of warm air through his nostrils, as 
though the stove were giving off the appetising 
smell of baked bread, and glanced meekly at 
Ukhanov’s pouch. “But, you know, if you don’t 
smoke at all of a night, it’s a great saving. Save 
yourself about ten cigs, you can.” 

“You’re a terrific diplomat, dad!” Ukhanov 
said, pushing the pouch into his hands. “Make 
yourself one as thick as your fist, if you like. 
What’s the sense in saving the stuff?” He lighted 
up from a smouldering board and puffed out a 
cloud of smoke, then poked the fire with the 
board. “Still, at least we’ll be better off for grub 
at the front line. And then there’ll be some booty 
coming in! Where there’s Germans there’s booty, 
and that means we shan’t all be picking up the 
crumbs from the lieutenant’s extra rations.” He 
blew on his cigarette, narrowed his eyes and 
frowned. “Well, Kuznetsov, do you find the 
responsibility of playing father to us all too much 
of a burden? It’s a lot easier in the ranks. You 
only have to answer for yourself. Aren’t you 
sorry you’ve got all our gang round your neck?” 

“I can’t understand why they didn’t give you 
a commission, Ukhanov?” Kuznetsov said, stung 
by the sergeant’s mocking tone. “Perhaps you 
can explain?” 

He had completed the course at the artillery 
school together with Senior Sergeant Ukhanov, 
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who for some unknown reason had not been 
admitted to the examinations and had come to 
the regiment as a senior sergeant. His appoint- 
ment to the first platoon as a gun commander 
caused Kuznetsov some embarrassment. 

Ukhanov grinned good-naturedly. “It’s my 
life s ambition. You’ve got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick, Lieutenant. Still, what I could 
do with now would be a nice little spot of shut- 
eye for about, say, ten hours solid. Maybe I’ll 
have another dream about a shop? Here goes, 
chaps, if you don’t hear from me any more[ 
consider me missing after the attack.” 

He tossed his butt into the stove, stretched 
himself, ambled back to the bunks, and swung 
himself ponderously on to the rustling straw, 
shoving aside the sleeping bodies with a “Come 
on, fellers, give a chap a bit of Lebensraum.” 
And soon he settled down and was silent. 

You ought to go to bed for a bit, too, Com- 
rade Lieutenant,” Chibisov suggested submis- 
sively. “It won’t be a very long night anyway 
by the look of things. Don’t you disturb yourself 
on my account.” 

His face burning from the heat of the stove, 
Kuznetsov also rose to his feet, straightened his 
new pistol holster with a practised gesture, and 
said to Chibisov in a tone of command, “You’d 
better pay more attention to your duties in 
future, orderly!” 

But as soon as he had said this, Kuznetsov 
noticed Chibisov’s dejected glance and felt that 
he had been unjustifiably harsh — six months at 
the artillery school had drilled him to that tone 
of voice— and unexpectedly he corrected himself 
in almost a whisper. “Just see that the fire 
doesn’t go out, please.” 
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“Very good, Comrade Lieutenant. Never you 

worry. Sleep tight.” , 

Kuznetsov climbed back onto his bunk in tne 
icy, creaking, shuddering darkness, and at once 
felt that he would be frozen in that draught. 
But sighing and snoring came from all sides. 
Squeezing in beside his neighbour, Lieutenant 
Davlatyan, who merely sighed with a childish 
pouting of the lips, Kuznetsov buried his cheek 
in the damp prickly collar of his greatcoat and, 
hunching his shoulders, drew up his knees against 
the side of the van. It was coated with large 
crystals of frost, like blue salt, and the mere 
touch of it made him cold. 

The flattened straw slid from under him with 
a damp rustle, the frozen walls gave off a 
metallic smell, and that fine, stinging draught 
from the little window above his head kept 
blowing steadily in his face. 

Piercing the night with _ its persistent and 
threatening screech, the engine pounded on un- 
stopping through the impenetrable murk nearer 
and nearer to the front. 


Chapter Two 

Kuznetsov was awoken by the stillness, the 
sudden and unaccustomed sense of peace, pnd 
the thought at once flashed through his mind, 
We’re detraining! We’ve stopped. Why didnt 
anyone wake me? 

He jumped down from the bunk. It was early 
morning and very frosty. Cold air was blowing 
in through the wide-open . doors of the van; 
after the snowstorm of the night before the drifts 
lay in motionless, glassy waves as far as the 
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horizon; a low, rayless sun hung over them like 
a heavy crimson ball, and everything, the thick 
rime on the iron battens of the doors and the 
broken mica-like needles of frost in the air, gave 
off a harsh, piercing glitter. 

The draughty van was deserted. Bunks scat- 
tered with crumpled straw, a pile of reddishly 
gleaming carbines, several packs open on the 
floor. Outside someone was banging his mittens 
together with cannon-like claps, the snow crunch- 
ed crisply under felt boots in the taut morning 
stillness, and voices could be heard. 

“Where is Stalingrad then, chaps?” 

“Doesn’t look as if we’re detraining? No 
orders yet. We’ll have time for some grub. 
Reckon we still haven’t got there. Here come 
our lads with the mess-tins.” 

And someone else said in a hoarse, cheerful 
voice: 

“It’s a lovely clear sky! They’ll be taking a 
knock at us soon. It’s just right for them!” 

Kuznetsov shook off his drowsiness and went 
to the door. The searing glitter of ihe bare sunlit 
snow made him close his eyes and the raw 
frosty air caught in his throat. 

The train had stopped in the middle of the 
steppe. Men were standing in groups by the van, 
barging each other and slapping their sides to 
get warm. All eyes were turned in one direc- 
tion. 

On one of the trucks in the middle of the train 
the field kitchens were sending up spirals of 
smoke into the glassy pink of the morning. Op- 
posite them glowed the red roof of the solitary 
station building, peeping amiably out of the 
snowdrifts. Soldiers with their mess-tins were 
running from the vans to the kitchens and the 
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station, tod the snow round the kitchens and 
the well-sweep near the station was swarming 
with greatcoats and quilted jackets. The whole 
train seemed to be drawing water and preparing 

for breakfast. . , 

The conversation by the van continued: 

“Strikes through you, mates, doesnt its* 
Straight up through your soles! Must be about 
thirty below. Oh, for a warm bed and a willing 
wench! That’s when the roses in the Garden of 
Shair begin to bloom!” 

“Nechayev’s always harping on the same 
string. It’s women all the time with him! They 
must have fed him on chocolates in the, navy. 
That’s why he’s always leching. Couldn t cure 
him with a stick!” 

“Don’t be so crude, mate! What do you know 
about it anyway? ‘Spring cometh to the Garden 
of Shair. . . .’ You’re just a country yokel, that s 

what you are!” . . . .„ 

“And you’re a stud-horse! At it again. 

“Have we been here long? Kuznetsov asked 
without addressing anyone in particular, and 
iumped on to the crisp snow. 

At the sight of the lieutenant the men went 
on shoving each other and stamping their feet 
and, instead of coming to attention (Got used 
to me already, the devils! thought Kuznetsov), 
merely stopped talking for a minute; everyone 
had a prickly coating of frost on his brows, 
earflaps and the turned-up collar of his great- 
coat. Sergeant Nechayev, the gun layer of 
Number One Gun, tall and wiry, a sailor from 
the Far East Fleet, with remarkable velvet moles 
on his face, slanting sideburns and a little black 
moustache, shrugged his shoulders. 

“We were ordered not to wake you, Uomrane 
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Lieutenant. Ukhanov said you’d been on duty 
during the night. No sign of any emergency at 
the moment.” 

“Where is Drozdovsky?” Kuznetsov still had 
to screw up his eyes against the glinting needles 
of sunlight glancing off the drifts. 

“Attending to his toilet, Comrade Lieutenant,” 
Nechayev said with a wink. 

Some twenty metres from the van Kuznetsov 
saw the battery commander, Lieutenant Droz- 
dovsky. The best cadet in the battalion and 
favourite of all the regular officers, he had been 
outstanding even at artillery school for what 
seemed to be his born military bearing and the 
stern air of command on his pale, thin face. 
Now, stripped to the waist, displaying the rip- 
pling muscles of a gymnast, he stood in full view 
of the men, bending over a drift and rubbing 
himself down silently and energetically with 
snow. Faint wisps of steam rose from his supple 
youthful torso, shoulders, hairless chest and flat 
stomach; there was something ostentatiously 
persistent in this washing and rubbing down with 
snow. 

“Quite right too,” Kuznetsov said seriously. 

But knowing that he himself would not do 
the same, he took off his cap, pushed it into the 
pocket of his greatcoat, unbuttoned the lapels 
and, stepping away from the van, scooped up 
some hard, rough snow from the ridge of a drift 
and rubbed his cheeks and chin with it till the 
skin ached from cold. 

“What a wonderful surprise! Have you come 
to see us?” he heard Nechayev’s exaggerated- 
ly delighted voice. “How glad we are to see 
you! The whole battery welcomes you, Zoya 
darling!” 


The cold and the snow with its insipidly bitter 
taste made Kuznetsov gasp and, as he straight- 
ened up to recover his breath and dry himself 
with his handkerchief — he did not want to go 
back to the van for a towel — he again heard 
sounds of amusement in the background. Then 
a woman’s clear voice said behind him, “What’s 
going on here, Number One Battery? I don’t 
understand.” 

Kuznetsov turned round. Among the smiling 
soldiers stood the battery’s medical instructor, 
Zoya Yelagina, in a fetching white sheepskin, 
neat white felt boots, and white embroidered 
mittens, not a bit military in appearance, just 
fresh and gay and clad for winter — a being from 
some distant peaceful world. Zoya was watching 
Drozdovsky, her eyes bright with restrained 
laughter. Quite unaware of her, he went on 
bending and stretching, rubbing down his pink 
body, slapping his shoulders and stomach, 
breathing out and rather theatrically expanding 
his chest as he inhaled. Now everyone was look- 
ing at him with the same expression as Zoya. 

“Lieutenant!” Zoya called out in a ringing 
voice. “May I ask when you will finish the treat- 
ment? Do you allow me to report?” 

Lieutenant Drozdovsky brushed the snow off 
his chest and loosened the towel round his waist 
with the discontented air of one who has been 
disturbed, and gave his permission grudgingly. 

“Carry on.” 

“Good morning, Comrade Battery Com- 
mander!” she said formally and, as Kuznetsov 
dried his face with his handkerchief, he noticed 
the tips of her frosted eyebrows quivering. “I’ve 
come to see you about something. Can your 
battery spare me some attention?” 


Making no attempt to hurry, Drozdovsky 
threw his towel round his neck and walked 
towards the van. His shoulders were glistening 
as if he had been in a steam bath, his short straw- 
coloured hair was damp, and he strode forward, 
surveying the bunch of men by the van sternly, 
with eyes that were now especially blue, almost 
transparent. 

‘I think I can guess, medical instructor,” he 
remarked casually, as he approached. “You have 
come to the battery to make a No. 8 inspection? 
We have no lice here.” 

Darling Zoya,” Nechayev joined in, casting 
a relaxed glance over Zoya’s neat half-length 
coat and the first-aid satchel at her hip. “Our 
battery is in perfect order. You couldn’t find a 
single pest here even with a microscope. You’ve 

come to the wrong address And how did 

you sleep last night? No one disturbed you, I 
hope?” 

4 You talk too much, Nechayev!” Drozdovsky 
cut him short and, walking straight past Zoya, 
ran up the iron steps into the van, which was 
now full of men who had just returned from the 
kitchen noisily excited by the prospect of break- 
fast, with steaming soup in their mess-tins and 
three field packs full of rusks and loaves of 
bread. With the usual shoving and pushing they 
spread out someone’s greatcoat on the "lower 
bunks and prepared to cut the bread; their 
chapped faces expressed busy concern. Droz- 
dovsky put on his tunic and pulled it down under 
his belt. 

“Quiet there! Can’t you manage anything 
without all this fuss? Gun commanders, I want 
to see some discipline! What are you standing 
around for, Sergeant Nechayev? Organise the 


distribution of food. I thought you were a great 
one for sharing! The medical instructor will be 
taken care of without you.” 

Sergeant Nechayev nodded apologetically to 
Zoya, and climbed into the van. 

“What’s all the fuss about, chaps. Take it 
easy now!! You’re making enough noise for a 
squadron of tanks.” 

Kuznetsov was embarrassed by these commands 
and by Zoya’s witnessing the noisy sharing out 
of the rations and the men’s no longer taking 
any notice of her, and he wanted to say in a 
playful tone that would only have made him 
all the more embarrassed, “No, you needn’t 
inspect our platoons, but it’s good to see you all 
the same.” 

He could not have explained to himself why 
it was that nearly every time Zoya made an 
appearance in the battery, everyone was 
prompted to adopt this trivial tone that he him- 
self was now tempted to use, this playful tone 
of veiled allusion, as though her arrival meant 
something to everyone, as though on her still 
rather sleepy face, in the shadows under her 
eyes, on her lips, one might read a hint of some 
wanton secret that existed between her and the 
young doctors in the medical van, where she 
had spent most of the journey. But Kuznetsov 
guessed that she came to the battery at every 
stop not merely to make a sanitary inspection. 
She wanted to see Drozdovsky. 

“All’s well in the battery, Zoya,” he said. “No 
inspections needed. Particularly as it’s breakfast 
time.” 

Zoya gave an impatient shrug. 

“What an elite van! And no complaints 
either. Don’t look so innocent — it doesn’t suit 
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you! she said, taking Kuznetsov’s measure with 
a sweep of her eyelashes and smiling strangely. 
And as for your beloved Lieutenant Droz- 
dovsky, after his questionable procedures he’s 
going to find himself in hospital instead of at 
the front line.” 

“For one thing, he’s no beloved of min e,” 
Kuznetsov replied. “And secondly ” 

Thank you for being so honest, Kuznetsov. 
And secondly? What do you think of me, 
secondly? 

. Lieutenant Drozdovsky, dressed and tighten- 
ing his belt with its new pistol holster round his 
greatcoat, sprang lightly on to the snow, glanced 
at Kuznetsov and Zoya, and went on casually, 
Are you suggesting I’ve been trying to get 
myself on the sick list, medical instructor?” 
Zoya threw back her head challengingly. 
t Ferhaps. There s always that possibility.” 

Now listen to me,” Drozdovsky snapped. 
L°u re not a schoolmistress and I’m not one 
of your pupils. Kindly go back to the medical 
van. Is that clear? Lieutenant Kuznetsov, you 
will take over the battery while I report to the 
battalion commander.” 

Drozdovsky saluted inserutably and with the 
springy stride of a first-class regular officer, 
belted and erect, marched off past the men scur- 
rying round the van. They made way and fell 
silent at the mere sight of him, and he strode on 
seeming to slice through the crowd with his 
glance alone, acknowledging their salutes with a 
swift, casual flick of the wrist. The sun hung 
over the glittering white steppe in frosty rainbow 
rings. There was a constant coming and going 
round the well; men drew water, took off their 
caps and washed, gasping, snorting and shiver- 
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mg, then ran to the invitingly smoking kitchens 
half-way down the train, carefully skirting the 
group of battalion commanders that had gathered 
beside the heavily rimed passenger carriage. 

This was the group Drozdovsky was making 


f °Kuznetsov noticed the strangely helpless 
expression on Zoya’s face as she watched him 
with her wide-open slightly slanting eyes. 
“Perhaps you’d like to have breakfast with 

us?” 

“What?” she asked absently. 

“Have breakfast with us. You haven’t had any 

yet, have you?” , . , 

“Comrade Lieutenant, everything s getting 
cold! We’re waiting for you!” Nechayev shouted 
from the door of the van. Pea soup! he added, 
scooping a spoonful from his mess-tin and licking 
his moustache. “If you don’t choke, it’ll do you 


8 From behind him came a hubbub of voices as 
the men took their portions off the greatcoat and, 
some with satisfied chuckles, others with grunts, 
settled down on the bunks, plunging their spoons 
into their mess-tins and their teeth into the black, 
frozen hunks of bread. No one was taking any 
notice of Zoya now. 

“Chibisov!” Kuznetsov called. Give the 
medical instructor my mess-tin!” . . 

“Aye, come on, nurse! Why don’t you join 
us?” Chibisov responded in his country brogue 
from the van. “There’s some good c-oo-mpany 
here, I should say.” 

“All right,” she answered absently. rer- 
haps ... Yes, of course, Lieutenant Kuznetsov. 
I haven’t had breakfast. But why should I take 
your mess-tin? What about you? 
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“I’ll have mine later. I won’t go hungry,” 
Kuznetsov replied. 

Chewing hastily, Chibisov came to the door, 
poked his small black-bristled face a little too 
eagerly out of his turned-up collar and, as if 
playing a children’s game, beckoned to Zoya in 
a pleasant way, a diminutive figure in his short 
and far too broad greatcoat. 

“Come in, lass. Why shouldn’t you!” 

“I’ll have a little from your tin,” Zoya said 
to Kuznetsov. “But you must eat too. Otherwise 
I won’t have any.” 

The men ate their breakfast with sighs and 
grunts of satisfaction; after the first few mouth- 
fuls of warm soup and the first swallows of hot 
weak tea and sugar they again turned their 
questioning glances on Zoya. Unbuttoning her 
new sheepskin and exposing her white throat, she 
ate carefully fropi Kuznetsov’s mess-tin, holding 
it on her knees and lowering her eyes under the 
glances of the men. 

Kuznetsov ate with her, trying not to watch the 
spoon she lifted to her lips and her throat mov- 
ing as she swallowed; her lowered lashes were 
damp with melted frost and clung together 
blackly, hiding the light of excitement in her 
eyes. It was too warm by the stove and she took 
off her cap. Her auburn hair fell down over the 
white fur of her collar, and without her cap she 
suddenly looked pitifully defenceless, with her 
high cheekbones and wide mouth, her tensely 
child-like, almost frightened face, which stood 
out strangely among the perspiring, food-flushed 
faces of the gunners, and Kuznetsov was struck 
by the realisation that she was not beautiful. He 
had never seen her without a cap before. 

“ The roses are blooming in the Garden of 
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Shair, spring is coming to the Garden of 

Shctir 9 99 

Sergeant Nechayev stood with his feet apart 
by one of the bunks, rolling a cigarette after his 
tea, singing quietly to himself and surveying 
Zoya with a mockingly affectionate smile, and 
Chibisov, even more obliging than usual, poured 
a full mug of tea and brought it to her. She took 
the hot mug between the tips of her fingers and 

blushed. , „ _ . , , , 

“Thank you, Chibisov. Zoya looked up at 
Nechayev with moistly glistening eyes. What 
is all this about a garden and roses, Sergeant. 
Is that all you can sing about?” 

This caused a stir among the men and they 
turned encouragingly to Nechayev. 

“Come on, sarge! Answer the 
Where’d you get this song from? 

“Vladivostok,” Nechayev replied 
“Spot of shore leave, then off to a dance and- 
‘The roses are blooming....’ Served for_ three 
years with that tango, I did. And the girls m 
Vladivostok, Zoya— glorious creatures, princesses, 
ballerinas! I’ll remember them all my life. 

He straightened the buckle of his sailor s belt, 
pretended to take a partner in his arms and made 
a step with a swing of the hips. . 

“ ‘Spring is coming in the Garden oi onair. . . . 

I dream of your golden tresses Tra-la-la- 

la. . . ” 

Zoya laughed constrainedly. 

“Golden tresses. . . roses. The words are a bit 
hackneyed, Sergeant. Princesses and ballerinas. 

Have you ever seen a princess. v 

“In your person, I have, word ox honour. rou 
have the figure of a princess,” Nechayev answered 
boldly, and winked at the others. 


question. 

dreamily. 




Why is he laughing at her? Kuznetsov thought. 
Why didn’t I notice before that she’s so plain? 

“If there wasn’t a war on — Zoya, you don’t 
know me — I’d spirit you away in the dead of 
night, whisk you off in a taxi to some hotel in 
the country, and sit at your feet with a bottle 
of champagne as if you were a princess. And 
we wouldn’t care a damn about anything! Would 
you agree?” 

“In a taxi? Sounds romantic,” Zoya said, when 
the men’s laughter had subsided. “I’ve never had 
that experience before.” 

“With me you’d experience everything.”' 

Nechayev said it half jokingly, caressing Zoya 
with his brown eyes, but Kuznetsov interrupted 
him sharply. 

“Cut it out, Nechayev! You’ve talked enough 
for three men as it is! All this nonsense about 
hotels! What’s the point?. . . Drink your tea, 
please, Zoya.” 

“You’re all so ridiculous,” Zoya said, and a fine 
furrow of pain appeared on her white forehead. 

She still held the hot mug to her lips but 
without sipping from it as before, and the sor- 
rowful wrinkle that seemed so out of place in 
her white skin failed to relax. She put down the 
mug on the stove and there was deliberate arro- 
gance in her voice as she turned to Kuznetsov. 

“Why are you looking at me like this? What 
do you expect to find on my face? Soot from the 
chimney? Or are you, like Nechayev, remember- 
ing some of these disgusting princesses and balle- 
rinas?” 

“All I know about princesses is what I read 
in children’s fairy-tales,” Kuznetsov replied, and 
frowned to hide his embarrassment. “I’ve never 
met any in real life.” 
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“YouVe all so ridiculous,’* she repeated. 

“How old are you, Zoya — eighteen?” 
Nechayev inquired tentatively. “Came off the 
stocks in ’24, did you, as we say in the navy? 
I’m four years older than you, Zoya. It’s a big 
difference.” 

“Wrong guess,” she said smiling now. “I’m 
thirty, comrade off the stocks. Thirty and three 
months.” 

Sergeant Nechayev’s brown face with its choc- 
olate moles expressed extreme astonishment. 

“Do you really want it to be thirty?” he said 
teasingly. “Then how old is your mum? Is she 
like you? Could I have her address?” The thin 
moustache lifted in a smile and broke in two over 
his white teeth. “I’ll be her pen friend at the 
front. We’ll send each other photos.” 

Zoya surveyed Nechayev’s tall, wiry figure 
with distaste, and answered with a quiver in her 
voice. 

“Your shore-leave dances did provide you 
with plenty of flat jokes! My mother’s address? 
Certainly. Urban Cemetery No. 2, Peremyshl. 
Will you write it down or can you remember 
it? I lost both parents in ’41,” she ended bit- 
terly. “But I have got a husband, Nechayev. . . . 
Good heavens, what are you all staring at me 
for? It’s true, my dears, true! I have a hus- 
band.” 

It grew very quiet. The other men, who had 
been listening to the conversation, now without 
any encouragement of Nechayev’s dangerous 
game, stopped eating and all turned their eyes 
on her. Pulling at his cigarette and peering into 
Zoya’s face and downcast eyes with jealous in- 
credulity, he asked, “Who is your husband, if 
it’s not a secret? A regiment commander, per- 
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haps? Or there s a rumour that you*re fond of 
our Lieutenant Drozdovsky?” 

She’s not speaking the truth, of course, 
Kuznetsov told himself, also disbelieving what 
Zoya had said. She has made all this up. She 
hasn’t any husband. She couldn’t have. 

“That’s enough, Nechayev!” he said aloud. 
“Stop asking silly questions! You’re like an old 
gramophone record. Don’t you notice it your- 
self?” 

He stood up, walked away from Zoya, glanced 
round the van at the stack of carbines and the 
light machine-gun beside it, and noticed an un- 
touched mess-tin of soup, a ration of bread and 
a small white heap of sugar on a piece of news- 
paper. 

“Where is Sergeant Ukhanov?” he asked. 

“With the sergeant-major, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant,” Kasymov, a young Kazakh, answered from 
one of the upper bunks where he was sitting 
cross-legged. “He said take mug and bread and 
he come back soon.” 

Kasymov, in a new quilted jacket and quilted 
trousers, jumped soundlessly to the floor, his eyes 
glittering in their narrow slits. 

“Shall I look for him, Comrade Lieutenant?” 

“No, it doesn’t matter. Eat your breakfast, 
Kasymov.” 

Chibisov gave a sigh and for some reason 
spoke up with a cheerful lilt in his voice. 

“Is your hubby a good-tempered chap, lass? 
Bit on the serious side, eh?” 

“Thanks for the meal, First Battery!” Zoya 
shook out her hair and smiled, allowing her frown 
to dissolve, then put on her new fur-trimmed cap 
and tucked her hair under it. “Sounds as if they 
are coupling up the engine. D’you hear?” 
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* £ Next stop front line. Mere we come, Fritz, 
aren’t you glad to see us!” someone announced 
from an upper bunk, with a forced laugh. 

“Zoya, darling, don’t leave us please!” Ne- 
chayev said. “Stay here with us. What do you 
need a husband for! What good is he to you in 
wartime?” 

“Sounds like two engines being coupled,” the 
same rasping voice commented from above. 
“They’ll soon get us there. Next stop Stalingrad.” 

“Maybe this is the last? Maybe this is where 
we get out?” 

“The sooner the better,” Kuznetsov rejoined. 

“Who said that’s an engine! You’re nuts!” gun 
layer Yevstigneyev, an elderly sergeant, who had 
been drinking tea from his mug in a businesslike 
fashion, jumped to his feet to look out of the 
door of the van. 

“What’s up, Yevstigneyev?” Kuznetsov called 
to him. 

As he glanced round he saw the gun layer’s 
grizzled temple and big head with eyes anxiously 
scanning the sky, and his strong, broad back 
filling the doorway, but failed to hear his reply. 

Anti-aircraft guns opened up from both ends 
of the train at once. 

“This is it, chaps! We waited long enough for 
it!” someone shouted, jumping down from the 
bunks. “And now they’re here!” 

“Nice engine this! Carrying bombs!” 

A high-pitched whine cut into the frantic 
barking of the A.A. guns, then the rattle of 
twin machine-guns split the air overhead. 
Kuznetsov still had not fully realised what was 
happening when several warning shouts of “Air 
raid! Messers!” burst into the van from the 
steppe. Yevstigneyev threw down his mug and 
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jumped towards the stack of weapons, roughly 
pushing Zoya towards the door, while the rest 
of the men tumbled out of the bunks and grabbed 
their carbines. Must keep calm, Kuznetsov told 
himself in a brief moment of reflection. I’ll be 
the last to leave the van! 

“Out of the van, everyone!” he command- 
ed. 

The fire of the two A.A. guns was so deafen- 
ingly near that their rapid shots seemed to punch 
at his eardrums. The swiftly approaching whine 
of engines and choking rattle of machine-gun 
bursts again swept over the roof of the van. 

Kuznetsov rushed to the door and saw men 
with their carbines jumping on to the snow and 
scattering over the white sunlit steppe. With a 
cold weightlessness in the pit of his stomach he 
jumped himself and in a few bounds reached a 
huge bluish snowdrift and plunged face-down 
next to someone, with something loud and shrill 
drilling into the back of his head. Fighting the 
weight that clamped his head to the snow, he 
managed to look up. 

A trio of Messerschmitts, their slim wings and 
perspex cowls glinting in the sunlight, was diving 
out of the enormous ice-blue radiance of the 
winter sky on to the front of the train. 

The sun-bleached tracers of the ack-ack shells 
converged on them continuously from the back 
and front of the train and shells were bursting 
all round them, but the long, sleek bodies hurtled 
downwards more and more steeply, quivering 
with the sharp red tongues of flame from their 
machine-guns and automatic cannon, and a dense 
rainbow of tracers swept the vans, from which 
people were still running. 

The first fighter flattened out just above the 
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roofs of the train and skimmed horizontally along 
its length; the other two flashed after it. 

Ahead, where the engine should have been, a 
bomb explosion tore the air, sending up a tornado 
of snow, then the fighters climbed steeply, banked 
into the sun and again returned to the attack. 

They can see us all perfectly, flashed through 
Kuznetsov’s mind. I must do something! 

“Fire! Fire at them with your carbines!” he 
shouted and, as he struggled to his knees, caught 
sight of Zoya’s raised head on the other side 
of the drift. Her brows were strangely knitted, 
her eyes glazed and wide-open. 

“Zoya! Get further away from the vans!” 

But she merely stared, biting her lips, in the 
direction of the train, and he instantly looked in 
the same direction. Just by the vans Lieutenant 
Drozdovsky in his perfectly fitting greatcoat was 
bounding along over the snowdrifts and shouting 
something that neither of them could hear. Droz- 
dovsky swung himself in through the open door 
of his van, then reappeared with the light 
machine-gun in one hand and a disk magazine 
in the other. He ran away from the train, dropped 
flat on the snow about ten metres away from 
Kuznetsov, rammed the mounting frantically into 
the ridge of the drift, inserted the magazine, and 
fired a long burst at the fighters as they swooped 
out of the shimmering blue with ragged tongues 
of flame darting from their guns. 

A straight fiery corridor of earthward flying 
tracers came towards them, kicking up the snow. 
The deafening crackle of machine-guns and 
cannon and the piercing howl of an engine burst 
into Kuznetsov’s head and strange iridescent 
images flashed kaleidoscopically before his eyes. 
Icy dust whipped off the snowdrifts by bullets 
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flew in his face and, as a dark roaring shadow 
momentarily covered the drift, empty heavy- 
calibre cartridges hopped and somersaulted in 
the snow. But the most incomprehensible thing 
of all was that he actually saw under the perspex 
cowl of the swooping plane the egg-shaped, 
helmeted head of its pilot. 

With a metallic roar of engines the fighters 
flattened out a few metres from the ground and 
again climbed high over the steppe. 

“Volodya! Don’t get up! Wait!” he heard cries 
close by and saw Drozdovsky throw out the 
empty magazine and try to get up with Zoya 
clinging desperately to his shoulders. “Volodya! 
Please!” 

“Can’t you see the magazine’s empty!” Droz- 
dovsky, his face distorted, was pushing Zoya 
away and struggling to free himself. “Let go! Let 
go, I tell you!” 

He broke her grip and ran to the van while 
she lay distractedly in the snow. Kuznetsov 
crawled over to her. 

“What’s up? What’s the matter with the gun?” 

She glanced up at him and her face changed, 
assuming a provocative sneer. 

“Ah, Lieutenant Kuznetsov! Why don’t you 
shoot at the planes? Are you afraid? Leaving it 
all to Drozdovsky?” 

“What shall I shoot with? A pistol? Is that 
what you want?” 

She ignored his reply. 

The fighters were now shooting up the front 
of the train and circling round the engine. Two 
Pullman cars were already smoking. Tongues of 
flame darted out of the open doors and leapt 
towards the roof. The smoke, the flames licking 
at the roofs and the relentlessness of the attack 
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gave Kuznetsov a sickening feeling of helpless- 
ness and suddenly it seemed to him that these 
three enemy planes would not give up until they 
had wrecked and set fire to the whole train. 

No, they’re bound to run out of ammunition, 
he at once began to tell himself. It’ll soon be all 
over. . . . 

But the fighters swung round and came over 
the train again at zero altitude. 

Nuise! Nurse! a shout rose from the burning 
carnages and several figures scurried into view, 
dragging something over the snow. 

Coming! Zoya called, and jumped up, 
glancing round at the open doors of the van and 
the machine-gun planted in the snow. “Where 
is he, Kuznetsov? I’m going. Tell him I’m over 
there. 

He had no right to stop her and she hurried 
away, holding her medical bag, then broke into 
a run and disappeared among the snowdrifts. 

“Is that you, Kuznetsov?” 

Lieutenant Drozdovsky came bounding from 
the van, dropped beside the machine-gun and 
rammed home a new magazine. His thin pale 
face was set fiercely. 

Look what the swine are doing! Where’s 
Zoya?” 

“Somebody’s been wounded in front,” Kuz- 
netsov replied, driving the bipod legs more 
firmly into the snow. “Here they come again. . . .” 

“Bastards Where’s Zoya, I said?” Droz- 

dovsky shouted, bringing his shoulder to the butt 
of the gun and, as the Messerschmitts swept low 
over the steppe, his eyes narrowed and the pupils 
froze into black dots in their translucent blue. 

The A.A. gun at the end of the train fell 
silent. 
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Drozdovsky pumped a long burst at the glitter- 
ing metal fuselage of the first fighter and kept 
his finger pressed on the trigger until the last 
plane ripped past like a dazzling razor blade. 

“I got him!” Drozdovsky cried in a strangled 
voice. “Did you see, Kuznetsov? I must have got 
him! I couldn’t have missed!” 

But the fighters were now sweeping low over 
the steppe, slicing the air with their heavy 
machine-guns, and the fiery spears of the tracers 
seemed to prod the bodies of the men lying in 
the snow and turn them over in propeller-like 
whirls of white. Some men of the next battery 
cracked under the strain, jumped to theii; feet 
and tried to make off in various directions, One 
fell, crawled a little way and lay still with his 
arms outspread. Another ran in zigzags, glancing 
round strangely, to left and right, but the tracers 
from a diving Messerschmitt caught him on the 
slant and passed right through his body, like 
red-hot wire; the man rolled over in the snow 
with his arms flung out, then lay still, his quilted 
jacket smoking. 

“How senseless! Just before we get to the 
front!” Drozdovsky cried, discarding another 
empty magazine. 

Kuznetsov rose to his knees and shouted to the 
men crawling beyond the drifts. 

“Don’t run anyone! Keep down!” 

But at that moment he heard his command, 
his own voice, at full strength, breaking into a 
sudden incomprehensible silence. There was no 
more chatter of machine-guns, no ear-splitting 
roar of diving planes. It was all over. 

Piercing the frosty blue, the attackers winged 
away to the southwest with a dying high-pitched 
whine, while the men rose uncertainly from the 
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drifts, shaking snow off their greatcoats and guns, 
and staring at the burning carriages at the front 
of the train, and trudged slowly back to the van. 
Sergeant Nechayev with his sailor’s belt buckle 
all on one side knocked his hat on his knee (his 
glossy black hair was also sprinkled with snow) 
and gave a forced laugh as he squinted with 
blood-shot eyes at Lieutenant Davlatyan, com- 
mander of the second platoon, a slight, rather 
gawky lad with big eyes. Davlatyan was smiling 
self-consciously, while his snow-coated eyebrows 
made an unsuccessful attempt to frown. 

“Looks as if you’ve been kissing the snow, 
Comrade Lieutenant?” Nechayev said with an 
unnatural cheerfulness. “You took a header into 
that drift, like a Japanese pearl diver! Gave us 
a hot time, didn’t they, chaps! Rubbed our noses 
in the snow!” And, noticing Lieutenant Droz- 
dovsky by one of the drifts, added half apolo- 
getically, “Did some crawling, ha-ha!” 

“I don’t understand what you are laughing at, 
Nechayev?” Davlatyan exclaimed, with a slight 
stutter. “What’s the matter with you?” 

“Did you say goodbye to this world, Comrade 
Lieutenant?” Nechayev again broke into gurgling 
laughter. “Did you think it was the end?” 

Sergeant-Major Golovanov, commander of the 
headquarters platoon, a huge, unapproachable- 
looking man with a tommy gun slung across his 
broad, sloping chest, came up beside Nechayev 
and interrupted him grimly. 

“You’re talking through your hat, sailor.” 

Then Kuznetsov saw Chibisov hobbling timidly, 
brokenly among the drifts and, beside him, a 
guilty-faced Kasymov, wiping his round sweating 
cheeks with the sleeve of his greatcoat, and the 
closed, shame-creased face of gun layer Yevsti- 
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gneyev, who looked as if he had been basted 
with snow. And Kuznetsov felt frustrated, almost 
angry with himself for these humiliating minutes 
of general helplessness, for the way they had all 
been forced to endure the revolting fear of death 
in full view of one another. 

“Roll call! 9 ’ came the command from a 
distance. “Check-up in all batteries! 99 

Drozdovsky at once gave the order: 

“Platoon commanders, form up your gun 
crews!" 

“Headquarters platoon, fall in!" boomed 
Sergeant-Maior Golovanov. 

“Number One Platoon, fall in!" Kuznetsov 
took up the cry. 

“N-number Two Platoon. . ." Lieutenant Dav- 
latyan sang out in training school fashion. “By 
the right. . . 

Still nervous and shaken, brushing themselves 
down and adjusting their belts, the men fell in 
without their usual talk; all eyes were on the 
southern half of the sky, now unbelievably clear 
and bright. 

As soon as the platoon had formed up, Kuzne- 
tsov noticed gun layer Nechayev fidgeting nerv- 
ously on the right flank where Senior Sergeant 
Ukhanov, commander of the first gun, should 
have been standing. 

“Where’s Ukhanov?" he asked worriedly. “Did 
you see him during the raid, Nechayev?" 

“I’m just wondering where he could be myself, 
Comrade Lieutenant," Nechayev whispered. 
“Before breakfast he went to see the sergeant- 
major. Perhaps he’s still there." 

“Still with the sergeant-major?" Kuznetsov 
walked down the rank. “Did anyone see Ukhanov 
during the raid?" 
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The men, now shivering in the cold, exchanged 
silent glances. 

“Comrade Lieutenant,” Nechayev called to 
him, again in a whisper, with a pained expres- 
sion on his face. “Have a look. Perhaps he’s 
there!. . 

Over the huge train, over the snows, over the 
half-buried station building, tiny sunlit frost 
crystals were still sprinkling down gently, just 
as before the raid. At the front of the train, round 
the burning Pullman cars and the untouched 
frost-coated vans next to them, soldiers were still 
rushing to and fro. Everywhere the batteries 
were forming up. Two men trudged past carrying 
someone, dead or wounded, on his greatcoat. 

“No,” Kuznetsov said. “That’s not Ukhanov. 
He was wearing a quilted jacket.” 

“Number One Platoon!” he heard Droz- 
dovsky’s hard, distinct voice. “Lieutenant Kuz- 
netsov, why don’t you report? What’s the 
matter?” 

Kuznetsov took about five paces, wondering 
how he would explain Ukhanov’s absence but,, 
before he could report, Drozdovsky spoke again 
in a peremptory tone. 

“Where is gun commander Ukhanov? I can’t 
see him in the ranks! It’s you I’m asking, com- 
mander of Number One Platoon!” 

“First we must find out whether he’s still 
alive,” Kuznetsov replied as he came up to the 
waiting battery commander. He looks as if he 
has no intention of believing me, he thought, and 
for some reason found himself recalling Droz- 
dovsky’s determination during the raid, his pale, 
drawn face when he had pushed Zoya aside and 
emptied a whole magazine at the attacking Mes- 
serschmitts. 
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“Lieutenant Kuznetsov, did you give Ukhanov 
permission to go anywhere?” Drozdovsky asked. 
“If he had been wounded, medical instructor 
Yelagina would have reported it long ago, I 
presume!” 

“And I presume Ukhanov must have been 
detained by the sergeant-major,” Kuznetsov 
retorted. “He couldn’t be anywhere else.” 

“Send someone at once to the quartermaster’s 
platoon! What could he be doing there all this 
time? Helping the cook?” 

“I’ll go myself.” 

Kuznetsov turned on his heel and strode off 
past the vans towards the battalion kitchens. 

When he reached the quartermaster’s wagon, 
some of the kitchen boilers were still steaming 
and several drivers, clerks and the cook were 
formed up in front of them trying to look smart. 
Battery Sergeant-Major Skorik, narrow-faced, 
with green eyes set close to his hooked nose, was 
pacing their ranks with catlike tread in a long 
officer’s greatcoat and new felt boots, keeping his 
hands behind his back and glancing now and 
then at the sleeping car, where several senior 
officers and army railway officials were gathered 
round some important person who had just 
arrived in a captured German limousine. 

“Atten-shun!” Skorik snapped, as if he had 
felt Kuznetsov’s approach with his back, and 
swung round on one foot like a ballet dancer, 
bringing his fist to his temple and straightening 
his fingers artistically. “Quartermaster’s platoon, 
Comrade Lieutenant. . . 

“At ease!” Kuznetsov glanced grimly at Skorik, 
whose tone of voice had shown a degree of sub- 
ordination befitting the limited authority of a 
lieutenant, “Is Senior Sergeant Ukhanov here?” 
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“What’s that, Comrade Lieutenant?” Skorik 
asked suspiciously. “How could he be here? I 
wouldn’t allow him to be here. What’s the matter, 
Comrade Lieutenant? Has he disappeared? Fancy 
that now! Where can he be, the chuckle-headed 
fellow!” 

“Was he here at breakfast time?” Kuznetsov 
asked sternly. “Did you see him?” 

The sergeant-major’s narrow hard-boiled face 
expressed concentration and the measure of re- 
sponsibility he assumed to be his for the state of 
affairs in the battery. 

“Yes, Comrade Lieutenant,” he replied with 
dignity. “I remember perfectly. Gun commander 
Ukhanov collected breakfast for his crew. Even 
had a row with the cook. Expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with the portions. I was personally 
obliged to reprimand him. Sloppy as a civilian 
he is, Comrade Lieutenant. Quite right they 
were not to give him a commission. He’s far too 
slack. Hasn’t settled down yet. . . . Mebbe he’s 
sloped off to the village. There is a little village 
in the ravine behind the station.” He suddenly 
drew himself up very smartly and whispered: 
“Comrade Lieutenant, looks as if some generals 
are coming this way. . . . They must be inspecting 
the batteries? Careful how you report.” 

A rather impressive group was moving from 
the sleeping car along the batteries formed up 
beside their vans, and from a distance Kuznetsov 
recognised among them the towering figure of 
Colonel Deyev, the division commander, chest 
criss-crossed with bandoliers and wearing new 
leather-soled felt boots. Beside him a gaunt- 
faced general, unknown in the division, was 
walking rapidly with the help of a stick; his 
black half-length sheepskin (no one in the divi- 
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sion had one like that) stood out among the 
other sheepskins and greatcoats. 

This was Lieutenant-General Bessonov, the 
commander of the army. 

He strode on ahead of Deyev, scarcely limp- 
ing, stopped at each battery, heard the com- 
mander’s report, then shifted his thin bamboo 
cane from right hand to left, lifted his right hand 
to his temple and continued the inspection. When 
the army commander and his party stopped at 
the neighbouring van, Kuznetsov suddenly caught 
the sound of the general’s sharp, high-pitched 
voice. 

“In answer to your question I have one thing 
to say. They besieged Stalingrad for four months 
but failed to capture it. Now we have taken the 
offensive. The enemy must be made to feel our 
strength and hatred to the full. And remember 
this too: the Germans realise that here, at 
Stalingrad, we are defending the freedom and 
honour of Russia before the whole world. I 
shall not tell you any lies. I do not promise you 
easy battles. The Germans will fight to the last. 
I therefore demand of you courage and full 
awareness of your strength!” 

The general ended his speech in a voice that 
could not fail to rouse others, and Kuznetsov 
was struck by the harsh, convincing authority 
of this thin man in a black sheepskin, with a 
sickly, rather ugly face, who was now approach- 
ing the quartermaster’s platoon. Not knowing 
what he would report to the general, how to 
explain his presence at the kitchens, he gave the 
command. 

“Atten-shun! Right dress! Comrade General, 
quartermaster’s platoon, first battery, second 
division. . . .” 
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He did not complete his report. The general 
plunged his stick into the snow and halted in 
front of the stiffly motionless platoon. His hard 
eyes turned inquiringly to Colonel Deyev. From 
his great height Deyev responded with a reassur- 
ing nod, smiled and responded in a firm young 
baritone. 

“No casualties here, Comrade General. All 
present and correct. That so, Sergeant-Major?” 

“Not one man missing, Comrade Colonel!” 
Skorik bellowed, dilating his eyes devotedly and 
for some unknown reason speaking in a semi- 
Ukrainian dialect. “Battery Sergeant-Maior 
Skorik!” 

And with his chest bulging gallantly he froze 
into an attitude of utter obedience. 

Kuznetsov was standing within four paces of 
the general and could see the rimed corners 
of his Astrakhan collar, the lean bluish cheeks, 
perfectly shaven, the deep folds round the reso- 
lutely clenched jaw; the shrewd glance of a man 
who had experienced much in his fifty years 
probed the ungainly figures of the drivers, then 
settled on the petrified figure of the sergeant- 
major, as if to strip him naked. The sergeant- 
major brought his heels together, stuck his chest 
out even further and seemed to lean forward. 

“You don’t have to look like a drill sergeant,” 
the general remarked in his grating voice. “At 
ease.” 

He withdrew his glance from the sergeant- 
major and the platoon, and turned it on 
Kuznetsov. 

“What connection have you, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant, with the quartermaster’s platoon?” 

Kuznetsov drew himself silently to atten- 
tion. 
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Were you caught here by the raid?’* Colonel 
Deyev suggested encouragingly; but there was 
encouragement only in his voice. After the 
sergeant-major’s report Deyev’s brows had 
joined at the bridge of his nose. “Speak up. You 
have been asked a question, Lieutenant.” 

Kuznetsov felt the pressure of the colonel’s 
impatience, noticed Sergeant-Major Skorik and 
all his miscellaneous platoon turn their heads in 
his direction, saw the escorting officers shifting 
their feet uncomfortably, and finally blurted out, 
“No, Comrade General.” 

Colonel Deyev brought his ginger eyelashes 
together and squinted at Kuznetsov, as at some 
irritating obstacle. 

“What do you mean no’, Lieutenant?” 

“No,” Kuznetsov repeated. “I was not caught 
here by the raid. I am looking for one of my gun 
commanders. He was absent at roll call. But I 
think. . . .” 

No gun commanders in the quartermaster’s 
platoon, Comrade General!” the sergeant-major 
bellowed, taking a deep breath and staring at 
Bessonov with bulging eyes. 

But Bessonov appeared not to hear him. 

“Are you straight from training school, Lieu- 
tenant? Or have you been in action before?” 

“I was in action — for three months in 1941,” 
Kuznetsov stated, not very firmly. “I have just 
passed out of artillery school.” 

“Artillery school,” Bessonov repeated. “So you 
are searching for one of your gun commanders? 
Have you looked among the wounded?” 

“There are no dead or wounded in the battery,” 
Kuznetsov replied, feeling that the general’s 
question had been evoked by an impression of his 
helplessness and inexperience. 
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“And. as you yourself know, Lieutenant, no 
one can be counted missing behind his own 
lines,” Bessonov observed drily. “There is only 
one name for those who are missing in the rear — 
deserters. I hope this is not a case in point, 
Colonel Deyev?” 

The division commander paused over his 
answer. It grew very quiet. Faint voices and the 
hissing of the engine could be heard in the 
distance. Buffers clanked at the front of the 
train, where the two blazing Pullman cars were 
being uncoupled. 

“I am waiting for an answer.” 

Colonel Deyev spoke up with exaggerated 
confidence. 

“The commander of the artillery regiment is 
new to his post. But there have been no such 
incidents to date, Comrade General. And I trust 
there won’t be any. I am sure there won’t, 
Comrade General.” 

The corner of Bessonov’s harsh mouth twitched. 

“Thank you for your assurance, Colonel.” 

The quartermaster’s platoon still stood motion- 
less. Sergeant-Major Skorik, petrified at two 
paces from its ranks, was making grotesque signs 
to Kuznetsov with his eyebrows, but to no avail. 
Kuznetsov had felt the general’s restrained dis- 
satisfaction during his conversation with the divi- 
sion commander, the anxious attention of the staff 
officers and yet, as if overcoming some obstacle 
within himself, he asked, “May I go now, Com- 
rade General?” 

Bessonov stared silently into Kuznetsov’s pale 
face. The chilly staff officers furtively rubbed 
their ears and shifted their feet. They could not 
quite understand why the commander of the 
army should waste so much time with a mere 
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quartermasters platoon. No one, including 
Colonel Deyev and Kuznetsov, could know what 
was in Bessonov’s mind at that moment. The 
general was thinking, as he had often been 
thinking of late, about his eighteen-year-old son 
who had been reported missing on the Volkhov 
Front in June. Indirectly, he had been telling 
himself, it was his fault that his son was missing, 
although he knew perfectly well that in war 
there are times when nothing can save a^man 
from a bullet or the ruthless hand of fate. “You 
may go, Lieutenant,” he said after a pause, seeing 
the young man’s clumsy efforts ^ to flight the 
confusion caused by his glance. “Go.” 

Grim-faced, he brought his hand to his tall 
Astrakhan hat and, surrounded by the group of 
staff officers, strode on along the train, limping 
slightly on his lame leg, which was beginning to 
feel the cold. 

Cold always sharpened the pain in his leg and 
this had been happening more and more often 
of late. When he came out of hospital, he had 
known that the pain in the nerve, which had 
been touched by a shell fragment, would persist 
for a long time, and that he would have to get 
used to it. But the fact that he had to bear a 
troublesome, almost continuous pain in his shin, 
which caused a numbness in the toes of his right 
foot and at times gave rise to something very 
much like fear of the meaningless inactivity of 
hospital, to which he was afraid of being con- 
signed for a second time if the wound opened, 
and the fact that ever since his appointment to 
this army he had been thinking of the fate of 
his son— both these things coupled together 
caused in him certain alarming tremors of spirit- 
ual inadequacy, a strange instability, which he 
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had always found intolerable whether in himself 
or others. 

There had not been very many unexpected 
events in his life. But this new appointment — to 
command an army — had come like a bolt from 
the blue. He had taken over this fresh army, 
which had just been activated far back in the 
Russian heartland, when it was already being 
entrained (up to eighteen trains were being sent 
off to the front daily), and today’s inspection of 
one of its divisions after the Messerschmitts’ 
raid had not quite satisfied him. This dissatisfac- 
tion had been caused by the lack of air cover in 
the detraining area. Having listened to the 
explanations offered by the movements officer, 
“Our fighters had only just flown away, Comrade 
General,” he had exploded. “What do you 
mean — ‘flown away’! Ours flew away and the 
Germans flew over at just the right time! Such 
air cover is useless!” Now he regretted his out- 
burst because it was not the station movements 
officer who was responsible for air cover; he just 
happened to be the first person who had caught 
his eye. 

As he walked away from the quartermaster’s 
platoon Bessonov heard Deyev, who had stayed 
behind, speaking in lowered tones. 

“What was all this nonsense about, Lieutenant? 
Off you go and find him — like a shot from a 
gun! I give you half an hour — precisely half an 
hour!” 

But Bessonov pretended not to have heard 
anything when the colonel caught him up near a 
truck loaded with guns, talking as if nothing had 
happened. 

“I know that battery, Comrade Commander, 
and have complete confidence in them. I 
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remember them on exercises during activation. 
But the platoon commanders really are very 
young. Haven’t found their feet yet. . . 

“What are you making excuses for, Colonel?” 
Bessonov interrupted. “Be more clear, more 
factual.” 

“I’m sorry, Comrade General. I didn’t want 
to. . . ” 

“What didn’t you want? Precisely?” A wearied 
expression appeared on Bessonov’s face. “I’m not 
a ten-year-old, you know. So it’s no good rattling 
your spurs in front of me. I’m quite deaf to that 
kind of thing.” 

“Comrade Commander. . . 

“As regards your division, Colonel, I shall 
form an opinion of it only after its first engage- 
ment. Remember that. If it offends you, I’ll get 
over it somehow.” 

Colonel Deyev shrugged his shoulders des- 
pondently. 

“I have no right to be offended, Comrade 
Commander.” 

“Yes, you have! As long as you know what 
for!” 

Jabbing his stick into the snow, Bessonov 
looked round at the subdued staff officers. He 
did not know them well enough yet either. They 
stood silent, avoiding any part in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Atten-shun! Right dress!” a loud command 
came from another unit drawn up beside the 
train. 

“Third 122-mm howitzer battery, Comrade 
General,” said Colonel Deyev. 

“Let’s look at your howitzer battery then,” 
Bessonov said casually. 
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Chapter Three 


Kuznetsov glanced into the small brick build- 
ing of the station just in case Ukhanov might be 
there, but he was not. Two low-ceilinged rooms, 
dingily cold and deserted, a few dirty, battered 
benches, a dark mush of unmelting snow spread 
over the floor by numerous boots, an iron stove 
with a pipe leading out of the boarded-up win- 
dow and a sour stench from the greatcoats of 
the soldiers who came in from every passing 
train. 

When Kuznetsov came out into the fresh air 
and the light of the frosty sun, the train was 
standing just as before on the glittering plain 
of snow, except for a black cone of smoke rising 
into the windless sky on the left, where . the 
Pullman cars were burning themselves out in a 
siding. The engine was hissing steam on to the 
track before a lowered signal. The motionless 
ranks of the batteries showed up plainly against 
the background of the train. About half a kilo- 
metre away across the steppe vertical columns 
of smoke rose from the chimneys of the village 
hidden in the ravine. 

Where can I look for him? Surely he isn’t 
in that blasted village the sergeant-major men- 
tioned? Why should he be there? In angry des- 
peration Kuznetsov set off at a run along, the 
smoothly gouged ruts of the sledge road leading 
to the village. 

Roofs glittered white in the ravine ahead, 
small low windows banked with prodigious drifts 
flashed like mirrors— all quiet and deserted in 
the peacefulness of early morning. Everyone 
seemed to be asleep in their warm cottages or 
perhaps enjoying an unhurried breakfast, as if 
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the Messerschmitts’ raid had never been; no doubt 
it was something they had grown accustomed to. 

Breathing in the smell of dried dung smoke 
which was like that of a freshly baked bread, 
Kuznetsov walked down into the ravine and 
along a narrow path with horse droppings frozen 
-into its surface that formed the only street through 
the village. He . passed gnarled old willows all 
sugared with frost, standing in front of cottages 
with carved platbands and, not knowing which 
cottage to call at, or where to look, came to the 
end of the street and halted in confusion. 

Everything seemed so placid, so well estab- 
lished and rustically cosy. Perhaps because the 
train and the station were out of sight, he began 
to feel detached from the men he had left behind 
by the vans and trucks. For a moment he fancied 
the war did not exist at all and there was only 
this bright frosty morning, this stillness and 
the purple shadows of the smoke on the snowy 
roofs. 

“Hi, there, uncle! What do you want?” came 
a squeaky little voice. 

On the other side of a wattle fence a small 
figure wrapped in a sheepskin was bending over 
an ice-covered well frame, lowering a bucket on 
the end of a pole. 

“Have you seen a soldier here?” Kuznetsov 
asked, going up to the well and asking a ques- 
tion he had prepared in his mind beforehand. 
“Did a soldier pass by here?” 

“Eh?” 

A pair of dark eyes peeped inquisitively out 
of the depths of the shaggy collar. They belonged 
to a boy of about ten. His voice chirped gently 
as the thin chapped fingers worked the well- 
sweep. 
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“Have you seen a soldier about here?” 
Kuznetsov repeated. “I’m looking for my friend.” 

“No one here now,” the boy answered brightly 
from the shaggy depths of the huge sheepskin 
enveloping him to his ankles. “But plenty of 
soldiers come here. From the trains. To change 
things. If you’ve got a jersey, uncle, or a tunic, 
Mum would swap it right away. Or some soap? 
Mum’s just been baking some bread. . . 

“No,” Kuznetsov replied. “I don’t want 
to swap anything. I’m looking for a friend of 
mine.” 

“Or undies?” 

“What?” 

“Undies. Mum wanted a pair for herself if 
they were warm ones. So she said.” 

“No.” 

The well-sweep creaked and the boy retrieved 
his bucket full of winter-heavy well water, placed 
it with much splashing on the thickly iced well 
frame, then took a fresh grip on the handle and, 
dragging the tail of his sheepskin through the 
snow, bent almost double, carried the bucket off 
to the house. 

“Cheerio for now!” But then his red fingers 
pulled back the collar and the black eyes shot 
a sidelong glance at Kuznetsov. “Was that your 
friend, uncle? The one who was at Kaidalik the 
Cripple’s?” 

“What? Who’s this Kaidalik?” And even as 
he asked the question Kuznetsov saw the head 
and shoulders of Senior Sergeant Ukhanov above 
the fence of the last cottage. 

Ukhanov was coming down the steps of the 
porch, putting on his cap; his face was flushed, 
calm and content. Everything about him seemed 
to suggest that, having enjoyed the warmth and 


comfort of the house, he had now come out to 
take a walk. 

“Ah, Lieutenant, top of the morning to you!” 
Ukhanov cried jovially, and smiled. “How do 
you come to be here? You’re not looking for me, 
are you? Thought I saw one of our chaps out 
of the window.” 

He strolled up to Kuznetsov, splitting pumpkin 
seeds between his teeth and spitting out the shells 
like a village lad, then dipped his hand into his 
pocket and offered him a handful of large yel- 
lowish seeds. 

“All nicely roasted,” he said peaceably. “Try 
some. I’ve got four pockets full. We’ll have 
enough to last the whole platoon to Stalingrad.” 
But a glance into Kuznetsov’s angry eyes made 
him ask half seriously, “What’s the matter? Come 
on, out with it, Lieutenant. Here, grab these 
seeds. . . .” 

“Put those seeds away!” Kuznetsov snapped, 
turning pale. “So you were sitting here in a 
warm cottage chewing pumpkin seeds while the 
Messers shot up our train? Who gave you permis- 
sion to leave the platoon? Do you realise what 
you can be considered after that?” 

Ukhanov’s contented expression vanished and 
with it his air of a well-fed village lad; instead 
he looked mockingly unperturbed. 

“Ah, so that’s it! Well, let me tell you, Lieu- 
tenant, I was there all right during the raid. I 
was crawling on my belly by the well, and I 
came down to the village because a railwayman 
at the station who was lying flat beside me tipped 
me off that the train would be held up for a 
bit. . . . But what’s the use of bickering!” Smiling 
wrily, Ukhanov split a pumpkin seed and spat 
out the shell at his feet. “If there are no further 
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questions, I agree to everything. Consider you’ve 
caught a deserter. But God forbid, I didn’t mean 
to let you down, Lieutenant!” 

“Come on, back to the train! And chuck those 
seeds away — you know where?” Kuznetsov cut 
him short. “Get moving.” 

“All right. But don’t let’s quarrel, Lieutenant.” 

The fact that he had lost his temper at the 
sight of Ukhanov’s imperturbable calm and 
apparent indifference to everything, and the fact 
that he could not understand this indifference 
towards something that he felt to be important, 
made Kuznetsov even more angry and, lapsing 
into a metallic tone of voice that he himself found 
unpleasant, he concluded: 

“Why the hell can’t you use your brains! 
There’s been a check-up in the batteries, we’ll 
probably be detraining at the next station, and 
one of our gun commanders is missing! What do 
you expect me to think?” 

“If anything’s said, Lieutenant, I take all the 
blame. I was swapping soap for seeds in the 
village. What the hell — it’ll all blow over. They 
can’t send you further than the front or give you 
anything worse than a bullet,” Ukhanov replied 
and, as they climbed out of the ravine, he turned 
to look back at the glittering roofs, the mirror- 
like windows under the fluffy willows, and the 
blue shadows of smoke on the snowdrifts. “It’s 
a real darling of a village! And the girls are 
smashing — Ukrainians or Cossacks. One came 
into the house while I was there — brows like 
arrows, blue eyes, and the way she walked!” He 
paused, throwing back his head and screwing up 
his unflinching light-coloured eyes. “Look at 
that, Lieutenant, I do believe some of our fighters 
have actually appeared. That settles it. We’ll be 
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detraining here for sure. Look at the air cover 
they’re giving us!” 

The low winter sun now hung like a white 
disk over the sprawling shape of the troop train, 
the uncoupled engine and the grey ranks of the 
soldiers, while high above the steppe, over the 
two Pullman cars burning out in the siding, a 
pair of Soviet fighters on patrol were soaring and 
diving on their thin silvery wings, as if bathing 
in the frosty blue. 

“Back to the van— at the double!” Kuznetsov 
ordered. 


Chapter Four 

“Battery! Detrain! Unload the guns! Out with 

the horses!” f 

“Just our luck, boys! The whole regiment s on 
wheels except our horse-drawn battery.” _ „ 

“A tank can’t spot a horse so easily, can it?” 

“What’s it going to be— a nice long walk or 
is Fritz just round the corner?” 

“No need to hurry. You’ll get to the next 
world soon enough. Know what it s like ^on the 
front line? Your song’s over before you’ve got 
your accordion out.” 

“What are you moaning for? What I want to 
know is whether they’ll give us any baccy before 
we go into action? Or has the sergeant-major 
grabbed it all? The mean old devil! They said 
we’d he fed during the march.” ? 

“Not a sergeant-major but a dead loss, that s 
what he is.” 

“At Stalingrad we’ve got the Germans nicely 
bottled up. That must be where we’re going. Ah, 
if only we’d surrounded ’em in forty-one. Where 
should we be by now!” 
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“This wind’s a sure sign of frost. It’ll be a 
lot colder by evening!” 

“We’ll be hitting the Germans by this eve- 
ning. You won’t be cold then, I reckon.” 

“So what? Look after your privates, mate — 
that’s the main thing. Or they’ll be an icicle 
when you get to the front line. Then you’ll need 
a certificate before you go home to your wife.” 

“Which way to Stalingrad, chaps?” 

Four hours ago when they had detrained at 
that last small junction in the steppe — the last 
before the front — and, all together, in platoons, 
had rolled the guns down the logs from the snow- 
covered wagons and led out the stumbling, 
bemused horses which, snorting and rolling their 
eyes excitedly, at once began to munch snow 
beside the track, and when the whole battery 
had started loading up, tossing crates of shells 
on to the carts and bringing their personal weap- 
ons and equipment, packs and mess-tins out of 
the deserted vans that they were all so sick of, 
and then formed up in column of route, everyone 
had been seized by the feverish excitement that 
arises from any fresh departure. Regardless of 
what might lie ahead, everyone felt an irrepres- 
sible rise in spirits, and was only too ready to 
laugh at any joke or good-natured cursing. 
Warmed up by the work, they nudged each other 
in the ranks, glancing devotedly at the platoon 
commander as though they were all equally 
aware of the new, unknown turn that was about 
to take place in their lives. 

In those minutes Lieutenant Kuznetsov had 
suddenly felt this all-embracing unity of tens, 
hundreds and thousands of people in expecta- 
tion of imminent and unknown battle and not 
without excitement had realised that it was these 
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minutes before they set out for the front line 
that had made the bond between them secure 
and lasting. Even the perpetually pale face of 
Lieutenant Drozdovsky, the battery commander, 
seemed less coldly inscrutable and everything 
Kuznetsov had experienced during and after the 
Messerschmitts’ attack seemed to him now for- 
gotten and relegated forever to the past. His 
recent conversation with Drozdovsky had also 
faded out of mind. Contrary to expectations, 
Drozdovsky had not listened to Kuznetsov’s report 
on the state of his platoon (saying that Ukhanov 
had turned up) and had interrupted him with 
the impatience of one engaged in more urgent 
affairs. “Carry on with unloading your platoon. 
And mind everything’s up to the mark! Is that 
clear?” “Quite clear,” Kuznetsov had replied and 
gone off to his van, where the commander of the 
first gun now stood surrounded by his men as if 
nothing whatever had occurred. The presenti- 
ment of battle had obliterated the experiences of 
the journey and now, in retrospect, they seemed 
trivial to Kuznetsov and, apparently, to Droz- 
dovsky as well. Like the whole battery, they were 
completely taken up with this new venture into 
the unknown that was all compressed in the one 
metallic word — Stalingrad. 

However, after four hours’ march across the 
icy steppe, amid utterly deserted wastes of snow 
without a single farm or hamlet, without a single 
rest, and without the promised field kitchens, the 
voices and laughter gradually died away. The 
excitement evaporated and the men plodded on 
damp with sweat, their eyes watering and sting- 
ing from the endless cruel glitter of the sunlit 
snowdrifts. Occasionally a distant rumble would 
be heard from somewhere behind and to the left. 
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Then even this faded away and no one could 
understand why the front, which ought to have 
been getting nearer, did nothing of the kind, 
why the rumbling had been behind them, and 
now they could think of nothing but where the 
front was and in what direction the column was 
moving. They marched on listening intently, now 
and then grabbing handfuls of crusty snow from 
the roadside and eating it but, though it scratched 
their lips, it did nothing to slake their thirst. 

The huge column began to straggle. The pace 
flagged and the men marched with less and less 
determination. Some of them were already hold- 
ing on to the shields of the guns, the limbers and 
the ammunition carts, which were dragged on 
and on by the small shaggy Mongolian horses, 
mechanically swinging their heads, their wet 
muzzles furred with hoarfrost. The flanks of the 
wheel-horses, glistening damply in the sun, 
steamed in their artillery harness and the drivers 
swayed numbly on their sturdy backs. The wheels 
of the guns creaked, a muffled knocking came 
from the cross-bars and now and then from 
behind there could be heard the moaning roar 
of a ZIS lorry, skidding as it tried to climb out 
of a gully. The crunch of snow under a multitude 
of feet, the rhythmical beat of the sweating horses’ 
hoofs, the strained chugging of the tractors 
towing the heavy howitzers, all merged into a 
monotonous, somnolent sound, and above all this, 
above the sounds, above the road, above the guns, 
above the machines and the men, there hung 
suspended from the icy blue a heavy white canopy 
pricked with iridescent needles of sunlight, in 
which the column, now stretched out right across 
the steppe, moved mechanically, as if in a state 
of trance. 
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For some time now Kuznetsov had abandoned 
his place at the head of his platoon and had been 
marching behind the second gun. The tunic under 
his quilted jacket and greatcoat was stuck to 
his chest, and from under his cap warm streams 
of sweat trickled off his burning temples and 
froze at once in the wind, drawing the skin 
tight. The platoon straggled along in complete si- 
lence; it had long since lost its original smartness 
which had so delighted Kuznetsov when they 
had marched out into the steppe with their 
jokes and causeless laughter, leaving the detrain- 
ing point behind them. Before his eyes there 
now loomed a line of unsteadily heaving backs 
with the ugly humps of field packs and straps 
pulled all awry by the weight of grenades. 
Some of the packs already lay discarded on the 
limbers. 

Kuznetsov trudged on in weary indifference, 
waiting only for the command to halt and rest. 
Looking round from time to time, he noticed the 
despondently hobbling figure of Chibisov, and 
gun layer Nechayev, only recently such a smart 
young sailor, now plodding along with an un- 
recognisably disagreeable expression on his face, 
his moustache wet and thickly coated with frost, 
which he kept blowing on and licking at in a 
strange fashion. 

When would they call a halt? Would they 
ever? 

“When are they going to call a halt? Have they 
forgotten?” he heard behind him the ringing, 
indignant voice of Lieutenant Davlatyan; 
Kuznetsov was always surprised by the innocent, 
schoolboy freshness of that voice; it awakened 
pleasantly nostalgic memories of a happy, care- 
free time in which Davlatyan was probably still 


living but which seemed vague and distant to 
Kuznetsov. 

He turned his head with difficulty, feeling the 
clinging damp cold of the celluloid collar that 
had been issued to him with his new uniform 
on passing out of training school. Davlatyan, the 
commander of No. 2 Platoon, with large eyes 
and a thin face, unprotected by a cap comforter, 
was hurrying to catch up with him, munching a 
lump of snow with gusto as if it were a piece 
of sugar. 

“Listen here, Kuznetsov! 55 he said in his ring- 
ing schoolboy voice. “As the Komsomol organiser 
of this battery, I want to ask your advice. Do 
you mind? 55 

“What is it, Goga? 55 Kuznetsov used his first 
name as he had always done at training school. 

“Have you read the latest German concoc- 
tion? 55 Sucking at the snow, Davlatyan pulled a 
folded yellow sheet out of his pocket and frowned. 
“Kasymov found it in a ditch. Must have been 
dropped by aircraft at night. They’re fairly 
hissing with spite now. 55 

“Show it me, Goga. 55 

Kuznetsov took the leaflet, unfolded it and 
ran his eyes over the large print. 

“Stalingrad bandits! 

“You have temporarily succeeded in surround- 
ing some of the German forces at Stalingrad, 
which our air force has reduced to rubble. You 
need not rejoice! Abandon hope that you will 
now start to advance! We shall still give you 
hell down your street! We shall drive you across 
the Volga to feed the Siberian lice. You are 
powerless against our glorious undefeated army. 
Run while your wretched skins are still whole, 
Soviet cut-throats! 55 
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“They’re just about foaming at the mouth,” 
Davlatyan said as Kuznetsov finished reading and 
folded the sheet with a dry laugh. “They never 
thought we’d make it so hot for them at Stalin- 
grad. What do you think of this propaganda?” 

“You’re right, Goga. It’s quite a concoction,” 
Kuznetsov replied, handing back the leaflet. “I 
don’t think I’ve ever read so much sheer abuse 
before. In ’41 they took a very different line: 
‘Surrender and don’t forget to bring your spoon 
and mess- tin with you!’ They used to shower us 
with that kind of leaflet every night.” 

“D’you know what I think of such propaganda?” 
Davlatyan said. “It’s the snarl of a dog that 
knows what’s coming to it. That’s what it is.” 

He crumpled the leaflet, threw it down on the 
roadside and broke into a laugh that again re- 
minded Kuznetsov of something distantly fami- 
liar, sunny as a spring day seen through a school 
window dappled with the warm light and shade 
of linden leaves. 

“Have you noticed anything?” Davlatyan 
resumed, falling into step beside Kuznetsov. “First 
we were marching west, now we’ve turned south. 
Where are we going?” 

“To the front line.” 

“I know that myself. What a discovery!” 
Davlatyan snorted indignantly, but his long, 
prune-like eyes remained alert. “Stalingrad is 
behind us now. You’ve been in action before, 
you tell me this — why haven’t we been given 
any destination? Where are we supposed to be 
going? Is it a secret? Do you know anything? 
Perhaps not to Stalingrad at all?” 

“Wherever it is, it’ll be the front line, Goga,” 
Kuznetsov replied. “Nowhere else but the front 
line.” 
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Davlatyan’s sharp-pointed nose twitched of- 
fendedly. 

“What’s that — an aphorism? Am I supposed 
to laugh? I know all that. But where could the 
front be in this area? We are heading roughly 
southwest. Want to look at the compass?” 

“I know we’re going southwest.” 

“It’ll be a shame if it’s not Stalingrad. They’ll 
be smashing up the Germans there while we’re 
left kicking our heels in the back of beyond.” 

Lieutenant Davlatyan obviously wanted to 
discuss the matter seriously but Kuznetsov knew 
it was no use. Neither of them knew the divi- 
sion’s exact route, which seemed to have been 
altered on the march. All they could surmise was 
that their destination was not Stalingrad, which 
had been left behind with the distant rumble of 
guns. 

“Close ranks!” came the command from the 

front, unwillingly passed on down the column. 
(< 



moment,” Kuznetsov 


replied, glancing at the column straggling end- 
lessly across the steppe. “We’re going somewhere. 
And they keep urging us on. Perhaps we’re mov- 
ing along the ring of encirclement. Yester- 
day’s communique reported renewed fighting 
there.” 

“That would be fine! . * . Close up there, lads!” 
Davlatyan passed on the command with a train- 
ing school flourish in his voice, but it ended in a 
splutter and he laughed cheerfully. “This choc- 
ice must have gone down the wrong way! Why 
don’t you have some? It quenches your thirst. 
I’ve been sweating like a pig!” And he again 
started sucking his lump of snow, as if it were 
sugar. 
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“You liked choc-ices, did you? Throw it away, 
Goga. You’ll be on the sick list soon. I think 
you’re a bit hoarse already,” Kuznetsov said, 
grinning involuntarily. 

“On the sick list? Never!” Davlatyan ex- 
claimed. 

And like a schoolboy before the examinations 
he spat superstitiously three times over his 
shoulder, then with a more serious air threw 
down the lump of snow. 

“I know what it’s like being in the medical 
battalion. Terrible bore! I got stuck there for a 
whole summer! You lie there like a clot and all 
you hear is, ‘Nurse, can I have the bed-pan, can 
I have the bottle!’ It was just too ridiculous. I 
had only just arrived at the Voronezh front and 
on the very next day I picked up some daft infec- 
tion. Potty kind of illness. And that was all 
the fighting I did! I nearly went mad with 
shame!” 

Davlatyan snorted again contemptuously but 
at once looked sharply at Kuznetsov, as though 
to warn him that the illness had been no fault 
of his and he was not to be laughed at. 

“What illness was it, Goga?” 

“The pottiest kind you can imagine.” 

“One of those gruesome diseases? Eh, Lieuten- 
ant?” Nechayev’s derisive voice came from the 
column. “How did you manage it? Lack of expe- 
nencer 

With his collar up and hands in pockets, 
Nechayev was plodding along behind a gun. The 
talk had livened him up a little and, as he glanced 
sideways at Davlatyan, his blue lips twisted into 
a frozen smirk. “No need to be shy, Lieutenant. 
It can happen to anyone.” 

“You old lecher!” Davlatyan bellowed, and 
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his sharp nose swung round indignantly on 
Nechayev. 44 What’s all this daft nonsense! I had 
dysentery! Infectious dysentery!” 

“That’s just as bad,” Nechayev made no 
attempt to argue and slapped his mittens together. 
“How did you come to such a pass, Lieutenant?” 

“Stop this nonsense! At once!” Davlatyan’s 
voice broke into a falsetto, and he blinked like 
an owl in daylight. “You’re always talking some 
kind of rubbish!” 

Nechayev’s frost-coated moustache twitched 
mockingly, revealing the bluish gleam of perfect 
young teeth. 

“What I say, Comrade Lieutenant, is that we’re 
all God’s creatures. . . 

“You may be one of God’s creatures but I’m 
not!” Davlatyan announced in quite absurd 
indignation. “It makes me sick to listen to you. 
You talk as if you never do anything else in 
life — like a sultan or something! Your trashy 
talk must make all the women weep!” 

“That’s not what makes them weep, Lieuten- 
ant. It’s something different.” Again a grin 
hovered under Nechayev’s moustache. “If you 
don’t take her to the registry office, she’s all in 
tears and hysterics. The womenfolk are like that. 
They beckon and cling to you with one hand, 
and push you away with the other — get out, you 
nasty thing, leave me in peace, you ought to be 
ashamed, and so on. Flirt and fish — that’s their 
psychology. You haven’t had much practical 
experience, Lieutenant. Take my advice and learn 
while Sergeant Nechayev is alive. I pass on the 
experience gained by observation.” 

“What right have you to talk like this about 
women?” Davlatyan finally exploded, now look- 
ing like a ruffled sparrow. “What do you mean 
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by practical experience? Your ideas are only fit 
for the gutter!” 

He had actually begun to stammer with in- 
dignation and his cheeks had come out in deep 
scarlet spots. He had not learned to suppress the 
blushes evoked by the men’s swearing and cynical 
talk about women, and this, too, belonged to that 
distant schoolboy past that he still retained but 
that Kuznetsov had now almost lost; Kuznetsov 
had grown used to a lot of things after his 
summer baptism of fire at Roslavl. 

“Go back to your gun, Nechayev,” Kuznetsov 
intervened. “Don’t you realise you are interrupt- 
ing a private conversation?” 

“Yes, Comrade Lieutenant,” Nechayev 
drawled, and with a casual gesture resembling 
a salute withdrew to the gun. 

“You’re a lieutenant, you know, Goga, you’d 
better get used to it,” Kuznetsov said, trying not 
to laugh at the sight of Davlatyan turning up 
his violet nose with an air of uncompromising 
determination. 

“I don’t want to get used to it! Why should 
I? Making such hints! What are we, a lot of 
animals?” 

“Close up there! Keep up with your guns! Be 
ready to hold them back!” 

Drozdovsky was riding towards the battery 
from the head of the column. He sat very straight, 
as if moulded in the saddle; his face under his 
slightly tilted cap was inscrutable and stern; he 
slowed down from a trot to a walk, then reined 
in his strong-legged shaggy Mongolian horse 
beside the column and for several minutes 
scrutinised the platoons straggling by. Every chin 
was sealed with a frost-heavy cap comforter, 
every collar turned up. Field packs swung un- 
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steadily from sagging shoulders. It seemed that 
no command other than the command to halt 
could stimulate obedience in this rabble of weary 
men. Drozdovsky was annoyed at the battery’s 
lack of smartness, its apathy and indifference, 
but what particularly irritated him was the field 
packs and mess-tins piled up on the gun limbers. 
There was even someone’s carbine protruding 
among them like a stick. 

“Brace up!” Drozdovsky rose springily in his 
stirrups. “Keep your proper intervals! Whose 
packs are those on the gun limbers? Whose 
carbine is that? Clear the limbers!” 

But no one made any move to get his pack 
and the men nearest to him merely quickened 
their pace a little in a pretence of obeying the 
order. Standing even higher in his stirrups, Droz- 
dovsky let the battery go past, then cracked his 
whip resolutely against his felt boot. 

“Gun platoon commanders, report to me!” 

Kuznetsov and Davlatyan went over to him 
together. Drozdovsky leaned slightly out of his 
saddle and spoke sharply, blazing at both of them 
with his translucent wind-reddened eyes. 

“The fact that there has been no halt is no 
excuse for letting the battery go to pieces on the 
march! Even carbines on the gun limbers. Or 
do your men no longer obey you?” 

“Everyone’s dog-tired, Battery Commander, 
Kuznetsov said quietly. “That’s obvious.” 

“Even the horses can hardly breathe,” Dav- 
latyan added, and stroked the damp, icicle- 
hung muzzle of the battery commander’s horse, 
which had sprayed his mitten with its steaming 

breath. , 

Drozdovsky tugged the rein and the horse s 
head jerked back. 
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“My platoon commanders are so lyrically- 
minded/' he said sarcastically. “ 'Everyone’s dog- 
tired’, ‘the horses can hardly breathe 5 . Are we 
going to a tea-party or to the front line? Do 
you want to be kind and gentle? Under kind 
commanders people die like flies at the front! 
Do you expect us to fight saying, ‘please, forgive 
me! 7 all the time? Now just listen. If in five 
minutes from now there are any packs or carbines 
still lying on the limbers you, the platoon com- 
manders, will carry them on your own shoulders! 
Is that clear?’ 5 

“Quite clear.” 

Realising the harsh truth in Drozdovsky’s 
words, Kuznetsov saluted and strode away to the 
gun limbers while Davlatyan ran back to his own 
platoon. 

“Whose belongings are these?” Kuznetsov 
shouted, pulling a pack and its clattering mess-tin 
off one of the limbers. “Whose carbine?” 

The men looked round with grudging glances, 
mechanically straightening their packs on their 
shoulders. A surly voice said: “Who left his junk 
here? Chibisov, wasn’t it?” 

“Chibisov!” Nechayev bawled in his best 
sergeant’s style. “Lieutenant wants you!” 

Little Chibisov, in his ill-fitting greatcoat that 
was both too short and too wide for him, limped 
hurriedly from the ammunition carts to the 
limbers bumping into other men as he went, his 
face set in that over-ready smile of his. 

“Is this your pack? This your carbine?” Kuz- 
netsov asked, suddenly embarrassed by the way 
Chibisov fussed about round the limber, acknowl- 
edging his mistake in every look and movement. 

“Yes, it’s mine, Comrade Lieutenant, mine. . . 
Steam was settling on the frosty wool of his com- 
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forter, his voice was husky. “Very sorry, Com- 
rade Lieutenant. Rubbed a blister on my heel. 
I thought if I was to leave off a few things, I’d 
find it a bit easier for my foot.” 

“Are you tired?” Kuznetsov asked suddenly, 
dropping his voice and looking round at Droz- 
dovsky. The battery commander, erect as usual, 
was riding past the column, watching them. 

“Don’t lag behind, Chibisov,” Kuznetsov 
ordered, still in a low voice. “Keep up with the 
limbers.” 

“Very good, Lieutenant. Just as you say ” 

Chibisov staggered on weakly after the gun. 

“And whose is this?” Kuznetsov asked, picking 
up another pack. 

At that moment he heard a laugh behind him. 
He thought it was someone laughing at his 
sergeant-major attitude or at Chibisov, and looked 
round. 

To the left of the gun, Ukhanov was padding 
bear-like along at the side of the road, laughing 
and talking to Zoya, while she listened and 
nodded absently with a perspiring, exhausted 
face. Her belt was very tight and the medical 
bag was missing from her side; that, too, must 
be on one of the carts. 

Apparently they had both been at the rear 
of the battery and had just caught up with the 
guns. The weary gunners gave them unfriendly 
glances, as if seeking some hidden meaning in 
Ukhanov’s affected gaiety. 

“What’s he neighing for like a stud-horse?” 
the elderly driver Rubin remarked, his square 
body swaying in the saddle as he scraped at his 
frozen chin with his mitten. “Wants to show the 
wench how lively he is! Look at that, mate,” he 
turned to Chibisov, “the way our battery pups 
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dance attendance on that wench! They’ve for- 
gotten all about fighting.” 

“Eh?” Chibisov responded, hurrying conscien- 
tiously after the limber. He blew his nose and 
wiped his fingers on his greatcoat. “Sorry, but I 
didn’t catch what you said.” 

“Are you deaf or putting it on, you P.O.W.? 
These pups, I said!” Rubin shouted. “You and 
me, we wouldn’t have a woman now if she was 
offered to us on a plate. . . . But they don’t care!” 

“Aye, that’s right, they don’t care,” Chibisov 
muttered. 

“What’s right? Nothing’s right. Just a lot of 
loungers from town, that’s what they are! Always 
gallivanting about round a skirt. Downright daft, 
I call it.” 

“Cut out this stupid talk, Rubin,” Kuznetsov 
snapped angrily, dropping behind the limber and 
glancing in the direction of Zoya’s white sheep- 
skin. 

Ukhanov was still talking, but Zoya was no 
longer listening or nodding. She had lifted her 
head and was looking expectantly at Drozdovsky, 
who like everyone else had turned in their direc- 
tion. Then she went over to him as if in response 
to an order, instantly forgetting Ukhanov. There 
was an unusually submissive expression on her 
face, and her voice, as she called to him, was 
not quite steady. 

“Comrade Lieutenant. . . And walking along 
beside the horse, she added something in a 
whisper that could not be heard. 

Apparently still irritated, Drozdovsky re- 
sponded with something between a frown and 
a smile, furtively patting her cheek with the 
back of his glove, then said loudly, “All the 
same, medical instructor, I advise you to ride 


on the medical company’s cart. There’s nothing 
for you to do here at present.” 

He spurred his horse and cantered away to the 
head of the column, where the command, “Hold 
your horses, slope ahead!” had made the gunners 
run to the harness and the limbers and plaster 
themselves over the guns, to slow them down 
before the slope. 

“So I must go back to the medical company, 
must I?” Zoya said sadly. “Very well, I’ll go. 
Goodbye, boys. I’ll be seeing you.” 

“Why go to the medical company?” Ukhanov. 
said, not a bit offended by her brief lack of 
attention. “Take a seat on the limber. WTiere’s 
he chasing you off to? Lieutenant, we can find 
a seat for the sanitary instructor, can’t we?” 

Ukhanov’s quilted jacket was unbuttoned to 
the waist. He had taken off his comforter and 
his cap with the earflaps dangling loose was 
tilted on to the back of his head, exposing a fore- 
head chapped red by the searing wind; his light- 
coloured eyes that seemed never to have known 
shame were puckered at the corners. 

“An exception can be made for the medical 
instructor,” Kuznetsov replied. “If you’re tired, 
Zoya, get up on the limber of the second gun.” 

“Thank you, dears,” Zoya said, brightening up 
at once. “I’m not a bit tired. Who told you I was 
tired? I wish I could take off my cap, I’m so 
hot! And I’m rather thirsty. I’ve tried the snow, 
but it leaves a kind of metallic taste in your 
mouth.” 

“Like a drop of this to cheer you up?” 

Ukhanov unhitched a water-bottle from his 
belt and shook it significantly by his ear, making 
it gurgle. 

“What’s in it, Ukhanov?” Zoya asked and the 
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frost- coated arrows of her long eyebrows shot 
up. “Water? You’ve still got some left?” 

“Try some,” Ukhanov unscrewed the metal 
top. “If it doesn’t do you good, you can shoot 
me on the spot. With this carbine. Do you know 
how to shoot?” 

“I’ll be able to pull the trigger somehow. Don’t 
worry.” 

Somehow Kuznetsov found himself resenting 
this unnatural liveliness of hers after such a 
brief conversation with Drozdovsky; he also 
resented her strange liking for and trust in 
Ukhanov. 

“Put that water-bottle away,” he said severely. 
“What are you offering her? Water or vodka?” 

“But perhaps I want some!” Zoya shook her 
head defiantly. “Why do you keep chaperoning 
me? Lieutenant, dear — are you jealous?” she 
stroked the sleeve of his greatcoat. “I don’t want 
you to be like that, Kuznetsov, please! Honestly, 
I don’t. I’m equally fond of both of you.” 

“I could hardly be jealous of your husband,” 
Kuznetsov said half ironically, and no sooner had 
he said it than it struck him as a singularly cheap 
remark. 

“What husband?” her eyes widened. “Who 
told you I had a husband?” 

“You told us yourself. Don’t you remember? 
But I’m sorry, Zoya, it’s none of my business. 
I should be glad if you did have a husband, 
though.” 

“Oh, yes, when I was talking to Nechayev. . . . 
What rubbish!” She broke into a laugh. “I want 
to be as free as a bird and not belong to anyone. 
If I had a husband I’d be having children and 
that’s quite impossible in wartime. It’s a crime. 
Do you understand? I want you, Kuznetsov* to 
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know that, and you, Ukhanov. . . . Just because 
I trust you, both. All right, you can think I have 
a serious and formidable husband, if you want 
to, Kuznetsov! See what I mean?” 

“We’ll remember,” Ukhanov replied. “But it 
doesn’t cut any ice.” 

“Thanks all the same, then. You’re made of 
the right stuff. I’d trust you in battle.” 

She closed her eyes and, as if about to expe- 
rience great pain, forced herself to take a sip 
from the flask, coughed, and at once broke into 
a laugh, waving her mitten in front of her pout- 
ing lips. With disgust, or so it seemed to Kuz- 
netsov, she handed back the flask and glanced 
through damp eyelashes at Ukhanov as he calmly 
screwed the stopper down. 

“What awful stuff!” she said in amused 
astonishment. “Still it feels good. It’s put a glow 
in my tummy anyway!” 

“Have some more?” Ukhanov suggested good- 
naturedly. “Surely it wasn’t your first time?” 

Zoya shook her head. 

“No, I’ve tried it before.” 

“Put that flask away and don’t let me see it 
again,” Kuznetsov said sharply. “And take Zoya 
back to the medical company. She’ll be better 
off there.” 

“Ordering me about again, Lieutenant?” Zoya 
teased. “I think you’re trying to imitate Droz- 
dovsky, and not doing it very well. He would 
have commanded in a voice of iron, ‘Back to 
the medical company!’ And Ukhanov would have 
answered, ‘Yes, Lieutenant!’ ” 

“I’d think twice about that,” Ukhanov replied. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t! You’d jump to it, all 
right!” 

“Hold back! Slope ahead!” came the warning 
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command from the front of the column. “Brakes 
on! All hands to the guns!” 

Kuznetsov repeated the order and went for- 
ward to the head of the battery, where the men 
had gathered round the first gun, clinging to the 
trails and wheels and putting their shoulders to 
the shield and limber, while the drivers, shouting 
and swearing, reined in the sweating horses, 
which were squatting back on their hind legs 
before a sharp descent into a ravine. 

The first battery had safely negotiated the 
glassily smooth, glittering slope and crossed the 
bottom of the ravine, and now their guns, with 
men swarming over them like ants and pushing 
them from behind, were mounting the opposite 
slope, beyond which the column could be seen 
wending its way endlessly into the steppe. Far 
below, Sergeant-Major Golovanov, commander 
of the headquarters platoon, was standing in the 
middle of the road, making frantic signs and 
bellowing at the top of his voice: “This way! 
Towards me!” 

“Take it slowly! Don’t break the horses’ legs! 
Hold on all the time!” Drozdovsky commanded, 
riding his horse to the very edge of the slope. 
“Platoon commanders! If we lame the horses 
we’ll have to pull the guns ourselves! So hold 
them back! Keep it slow! Slower!” 

Yes, if we break the horses’ legs we’ll have 
to do the pulling ourselves. Kuznetsov thought 
anxiously, suddenly realising that he and all 
the others were utterly subordinate to another 
will which no one had the right to resist, and 
that everything had merged into something huge 
and fiercely irresistible, in whose relentless onrush 
the individual with his weariness and failing 
strength scarcely existed at all. And revelling in 
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this sense of being dissolved with all the others, 
he repeated the command, “Hold tight! All to 
the guns!” and joined the men at the wheels of 
the first limber while the rest of the gun crew 
with contorted faces and straining breath leaned 
against the limber itself and the wheels of the 
gun as it began to slide down the steep slope. 

“Whoa! Back!” the drivers shouted haphaz- 
ardly at their horses, their mouths gaping fright- 
eningly in the icy fringes of their woollen com- 
forters. 

The wheels of the limber and the gun were 
prevented from turning by the brake chain but 
the chain failed to anchor on the polished, hard- 
packed road and the men’s felt boots slithered 
apart and slid helplessly down the slope, while 
the weight of the limber with its heavy load of 
shells, and of the gun itself, exerted ever in- 
creasing pressure from above. The wooden cross- 
bars of the limber drove against the straining 
hind legs of the wheel-horses as they squatted 
back with their heads rearing skywards; the 
drivers shouted again, looking back at the gun 
crew with hatred and entreaty in their eyes, and 
the whole mass of struggling, gasping bodies 
clinging to the wheels began to slide faster and 
faster down the slope. 

“Hold!” Kuznetsov gasped, feeling the weight 
of the gun on his shoulder and seeing Ukhanov 
next to him, his face suffused with blood, strain- 
ing with his broad back against the limber, and 
on the right, Nechayev’s dark bulging eyes and 
whitened moustache, and with his brain in a 
whirl it suddenly seemed to him that he had 
known these men for ages, perhaps ever since 
those terrible months of the retreat near Smolensk, 
before he had become a lieutenant, when the 
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guns had had to be similarly manhandled during 
the retreat. Yet he had not known them then and 
he wondered that he should think he had. 

“Legs, legs! Save their legs ! 55 he croaked in 
little more than a whisper. 

The gun and its limber slid down the slope 
into the ravine, the brake chain screamed on the 
snow, the sweating wheel-horses slithered on their 
hind legs, chipping off sharp splinters of ice with 
their hooves; the drivers leaned back precariously 
in their saddles and hauled on the reins, but sud- 
denly the right-hand horse of the leading pair 
crashed down on the road on its belly and, as 
it tried to rise, straining and jerking its head, 
it fell again and slid forward, pulling the wheel- 
horses with it. 

The driver on the left-hand horse of the lead- 
ing pair kept his saddle, recoiling with a terrified 
look on his face and uttering a wild yell that 
completely failed to bring the fallen horse to its 
feet; the struggling beast slid along on its side, 
tugging desperately at the traces. In despair 
Kuznetsov felt the gun gather momentum on the 
slope, and swing towards the fallen horse, saw 
Sergeant-Major Golovanov rush towards it, then 
jump aside and again rush forward, trying to 
seize the reins. 

“Hold!” Kuznetsov shouted. 

When he felt a sudden lightness in his shoulder, 
he did not at once realise that the limber and 
the gun had finally come to rest on the bottom 
of the ravine. With a flood of curses the men 
straightened their weary backs, stepping away 
from the gun, rubbing their shoulders and look- 
ing ahead at the horses. 

“What’s happened to the leader?” Kuznetsov 
called faintly and, staggering on legs that had 
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grown numb with overstrain, ran forward to the 
horses. 

Golovanov and his scouts, driver Sergunenkov 
and Rubin, his mate from the wheel-horses, had 
already gathered at the spot. They were all 
looking at the fallen horse, which still lay on its 
side in the middle of the road. Sergunenkov, a 
thin, pale lad with a frightened face and long 
arms, stared round helplessly and all of a sudden 
grabbed the reins; the fallen horse, a young 
animal, seemed ta understand what he wanted to 
do and began to shake its head, struggling to free 
itself and rolling its tortured eyes imploringly. 
Sergunenkov snatched his hand away and, glanc- 
ing round again in a silent appeal for aid, squat- 
ted beside the helpless animal. Its wet, r flanks 
heaving, the horse scrabbled at the ice with its 
hind hooves and made another feverish attempt 
to rise, but it was no use, and from the awkward 
way its forelegs remained bent under its body 
Kuznetsov realised that it would never stand 
again. 

“Give the bastard a bloody good wallop, can’t 
you, Sergunenkov! What are you squatting there 
like that for? Don’t you know that faking nag 
by now!” driver Rubin, a soldier with a broad, 
rough face, exclaimed in annoyance, and lashed 
his knee-pad with his whip. 

“Bastard yourself!” Sergunenkov cried in a 
thin, drawn-out voice. “Can’t you see?” 

“See what? I know her — always up to her 
tricks! That’s all she’s good for. Use your whip — 
that’ll soon wake her up.” 

“Shut up, Rubin. W e’ve heard enough from 
you!” Ukhanov gave him a warning nudge. 
“Think before you speak!” 

“Never got as far as the front, poor thing,” 
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Chibisov said with a sigh of pity. “What a 
shame!” 

“Yes, looks as if she’s broken her forelegs,” 
Kuznetsov said, inspecting the crippled animal. 
“Where were you, drivers! Is this what you call 
keeping a tight rein?” 

“What’s the use now, Lieutenant?” Ukhanov 
remarked. “The horse is done for. We’re left with 
three. There are no reserves.” 

“Does that mean we’ll have to pull the gun 
ourselves?” Nechayev asked, chewing at his 
moustache. “Something I’ve always dreamed of. 
Ever since childhood.” 

“Here comes the battery commander,” Chibisov 
murmured. “He’ll sort things out.” 

“What’s happened now, first platoon? What’s 
holding you up?” 

Drozdovsky rode down into the ravine and the 
crowd parted to let him through. He glanced 
quickly at the panting prostrate horse and the 
hunched figure of Sergunenkov squatting beside 
it. Drozdovsky’s thin face was impassive, except 
for a glint of controlled fury in the eyes. 

“I warned you, did I not, first platoon!” he 
said distinctly, pointing with his whip at Sergu- 
nenkov’s bowed back. “Why the hell did you 
all lose your heads? What were you thinking 
about? Are you praying down there, driver? 
What’s the matter with the horse?” 

“You can see for yourself, Comrade Lieu- 
tenant,” Kuznetsov answered. 

Sergunenkov turned his eyes to Drozdovsky 
like a blind man. Tears were streaming down his 
boyish cheeks and soaking into his comforter. 
He licked the transparent drops away without 
speaking and, removing his mitten, stroked the 
horse’s muzzle with careful tenderness. It had 
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stopped struggling and made no further attempt 
to rise. Its belly distended, it lay resignedly on 
the road, stretching out its neck like a dog, send- 
ing long, whistling breaths through Sergunenkov’s 
fingers and fondling them with its soft lips. 
There was something unbelievably wretched and 
expectant of death in its moist eyes as they 
squinted up at the soldiers. Only now did Kuz- 
netsov notice the oats in Sergunenkov’s hand; he 
must have been keeping them in his pocket for 
a long time. But, the hungry horse was not eat- 
ing. Its damp quivering nostrils merely sniffed 
at the driver’s hand, feebly snatching the wet 
grain with its lips and scattering it on the road. 
Evidently it was recapturing a smell that had 
long since been forgotten in these snowbound 
steppes and at the same time it must have sensed 
something else, something inevitable that was 
expressed in Sergunenkov’s eyes and posture. 

Forelegs, Comrade Lieutenant,” Sergunenkov 
said faintly, still licking the tears from the 
corners of his mouth. “Look at her — suffering like 
a human being. . . . Why did she have to jib like 
that! Something must have frightened her! I tried 
to hold her. She’s only a young filly. No expe- 
rience of hauling guns.” 

You ought to have held her properly, you 
clot! Instead of dreaming of your lady loves!” 
Rubin snapped maliciously. “What’s the use of 
grizzling now? Puppy-face! They’ll soon be 
slaughtering us, all and sundry, out there, and 
he sits crying over a bloody horse! It’s enough 
to make you sick! We’ll have to shoot it to put it 
out of its misery — that’s all!” 

He was square and cumbersome in his heavy 
clothes— quilted jacket, greatcoat, padded 
trousers— with a knee-pad on his right leg and 
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a carbine across his back, and his spiteful 
determination roused a sudden rush of dislike 
in Kuznetsov. The words “shoot it” sounded like 
a sentence pronounced on an innocent man. 

“Looks as if we’ll have to,” someone said. “It’s 
a shame, tho\” 

During the retreat at Roslavl, Kuznetsov had 
seen soldiers shooting wounded horses out of pity. 
But even then it had seemed a quite unnatural 
and unjustified way to treat the weak. 

“I won’t let you!” Sergunenkov screamed in 
his high-pitched voice and swung round on Rubin. 
“What’s the idea, you butcher! I won’t let you 
kill this horse. She’s not to blame!” 

“Stop these hysterics, Sergunenkov! You ought 
to have thought of this before. No one else but 
you is to blame. Take a grip on yourself!” Droz- 
dovsky cut him short and pointed to the ditch 
with his whip. “Pull the horse off the road! Carry 
on bringing down the guns! Back to your places!” 

Kuznetsov said, “Hadn’t we better unhitch the 
second gun from the limber and manhandle it 
down the slope. It’d be safer.” 

“You can carry it on your backs if you like!” 
Drozdovsky replied, looking over Kuznetsov’s 
head at the men awkwardly dragging the horse 
towards the ditch, and scowled, “Shoot the animal 
at once! Rubin!” 

The crippled horse seemed to understand the 
order and its broken high-pitched neighing cut 
through the frosty air. It drilled into Kuznetsov’s 
ears like a cry of pain, a plea for protection. He 
knew what suffering they had caused the animal 
by dragging it alive with its legs broken into 
the ditch and, ready to close his eyes, he watched 
its last effort to rise, as though to prove that 
it was still alive and capable and need not be 
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destroyed. Driver Rubin with his strong teeth 
bared in a snarl and a kind of deliberate spite- 
fulness on his purple face, stood before the 
animal, hurriedly cocking his gun, but the barrel 
was pointed only casually at the horse’s raised 
sweating head, whose lips were still trembling 
in a last imploring whinny. 

The gun went off with a dry crack. Rubin 
swore and with a glance at the horse sent another 
cartridge into the breech. The horse was no 
longer whinnying but shaking its head quietly 
from side to side, making no attempt to defend it- 
self and merely snorting through quivering nostrils. 

“You bloody fool, can’t you shoot!” Ukhanov, 
who had been standing next to the numb figure 
of Sergunenkov, shouted furiously and strode up 
to the driver. “Butchering’s all you’re good for!” 

He snatched the carbine out of Rubin’s hands 
and, taking careful aim, fired almost point-black 
at the horse’s head, which at once slumped into 
the snow. Pale-faced, he ejected the spent cart- 
ridge, which landed bottom downwards on the 
snow, then he flung the carbine back at Rubin. 

“Take your lump of wood, butcher! What are 
you grinning like a jackass for? Is your nose 
tickling you?” 

“You’re the butcher, by the look of it, for all 
your townee’s education,” Rubin muttered huffily, 
but bent his square, cumbersome body and, pick- 
ing up the gun, brushed the snow off it with his 
sleeve. 

“Mind you don’t get one in the kisser from an 
educated townee!” Ukhanov retorted and, turn- 
ing to Sergunenkov, clapped him roughly on the 
shoulder. “Never mind. It’s not the end of the 
world. We’ll lay hands on some captured horses 
in Stalingrad. That’s a promise.” 
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“Parcheron, the Germans call them,” Sergeant- 
Major Golovanov observed. “We’ll get some.” 

“Percheron, not parcheron!” Ukhanov cor- 
rected him. “It’s time you knew that. This isn’t 
your first year at war, is it?” 

“Who cares?” 

“You should!” 

“Get that second gun down!” Drozdovsky com- 
manded and, as he rode away, added, “You’re 
quite right, Ukhanov.” 

“No need to praise me, Comrade Lieutenant!” 
Ukhanov replied derisively. The glint of fury 
had not died out of his eyes. “It’s too early yet. 
And you’re wrong if you think I’m a murderer 
of horses!” 

Kuznetsov gave the order to unhitch the limber 
from the second gun. 

A halt was called at sunset, when the column 
straggled into a nameless steppeland village that 
had been razed to the ground. Everyone suddenly 
seemed surprised to see the first gutted buildings 
along the roadside, the solitary skeletons of 
charred stoves under the crabbed willows on the 
bank of the frozen stream, over which a poison- 
ous reddish vapour rose from holes in the ice. 
The earth and the western horizon were a bloody 
purple in the December sunset, which was so 
searingly cold, so utterly frigid, that the men’s 
faces, the ice-coated guns, the horses’ cruppers, 
the trucks and tractors halted at the roadside, 
all seemed to be held rigid in its metallic bril- 
liance, in the frozen radiance of the snowdrifts. 

“Where are we going, lads? Where’s the 
bloody German?” 

“This used to be a village. Now look, not a 
single house standing. What do you make of that? 
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Like going to Fyodor’s wedding and finishing 
up at Sidor’s funeral!” 

“What are you moaning about funerals for? 
We’ll get to Stalingrad. The high-ups know 
best.” 

“When did the fighting happen here? 

“Long ago, it seems.” 

“If only there was somewhere to get warm. 
We’ll be frozen stiff before we reach the front 

line.” _ . 

“But where is it, this perishing front line? Tell 

me that!” 

About three kilometres from the village, at a 
crossroads in the steppe, when a large group of 
Soviet T-34 tanks, freshly painted white, held 
up the column for a few minutes as they cut 
across its path, moving westward into the 
sunset, a ranging fragmentation shell had burst 
with a muffled crunch, sent up a comet of flame 
over the tanks and sprinkled the roadside snow 
with black dust. No one had flung himself flat 
because it had been so unexpected; they had just 
stood staring at the tanks that were blocking the 
column’s path. But no sooner had the tanks 
lumbered past than the dull rumble of distant 
batteries had been heard from behind and long- 
range shells had come whistling over and burst 
like bombs to right and left of the crossroads. 
The Germans must have spotted this crossroads 
from the rear, and everyone had flung themselves 
down exhaustedly on the roadside because no 
one had the strength to run any further from the 
road. The shelling had soon ended and there 
had been no losses. Then they had tramped on 
wearily past the huge fresh shell holes while the 
onion-scented smell of German TNT dispersed 
in the air. It was no longer the smell of danger 
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and possible death, however; rather it suggested 
the inaccessibility of Stalingrad and the invisible 
Germans at the mysterious distant emplacements 
from which they had fired. 

And once again Kuznetsov, now in a kind of 
trance, now hearing his own footsteps among the 
uniform tramp of other feet, had been able to 
think only of one thing, “When will they call 
a halt?” 

But when at last, after hours of marching they 
entered the gutted village, when the long-awaited 
command fluttered up at the head of the column, 
no one felt any physical relaxation. The frozen 
drivers slid down off their steaming mounts and 
stumbled stiff and shivering to the side of the 
road to relieve themselves. The gun crews simply 
dropped weakly on the snow behind the carts 
and guns, huddling together and staring despon- 
dently at what had not long ago been a village: 
the grim shadows of the stoves, like tombstones 
in a graveyard and, further away, the sharp out- 
lines of two surviving barns, were stamped 
blackly on the frostily blazing western sky. 

Soon the whole fierily illuminated wasteland 
was packed with trucks, tractors, “Katyusha” 
rocket mortars, howitzers and carts. But this halt 
in the streets of a non-existent village, with no 
warmth, no kitchens, no sense of the nearness 
of the front line was a lie, an injustice that was 
felt by all. The wind blew out of the sunset, 
carrying icy needles of snow; the ash of charred 
ruins gave off a sweetish, mournful smell. 

Keeping his feet with an effort, Kuznetsov went 
over to the drivers of the first gun. Rubin, his 
face even more purple, was moodily feeling the 
traces of the wheel-horses; steam was rising from 
their sticky flanks. Young Sergunenkov, his 
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whitish brows knitted unforgivingly, was stand- 
ing beside his one remaining lead-horse, holding 
a handful of oats to the snatching lips of the 
weary animal, and stroking and patting its damp 
bowed neck with the other. Kuznetsov looked at 
the two estranged drivers and was about to say 
something reconciliatory, but said nothing and 
went over to the gun-crews with only one desire, 
to lie down with the men, lean against someone’s 
back, turn up his collar against the searing wind 
and warm his face with his own breath. 

“Waky, waky! Halt’s over!” came the command 
down the column. “Ready to move!” 

“What’s this? We haven’t had time to blink 
an eyelid yet!” voices complained in the dark- 
ness. “Driving us like this.” 

“Oh, for a spot of grub! But not a sign of 
the sergeant-major and his kitchens. Fighting 
valiantly in the stores, I reckon!” 

We are off again, Kuznetsov thought to him- 
self. He had been expecting the command all the 
time and the leaden weariness of his body made 
his legs tremble. But where’s the front? Where 
are we heading for? 

Without knowing for certain, he guessed 
vaguely that Stalingrad was somewhere far 
behind, in the rear. He did not know that the 
whole army and consequently the division of 
which the artillery regiment, the battery and his 
own platoon formed a part, was moving by forced 
marches in one direction — south-west, to meet 
the German panzer divisions that had launched 
a counter-offensive to relieve the huge army of 
von Paulus, which was encircled at Stalingrad. 
And another thing he did not know was that his 
own fate and the fates of those with him — those 
who were destined to die and those who would 
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live — had now become one common fate, regard- 
less of what the future held for each man. 

“Prepare to move. Platoon commanders, report 
to the battery commander! ” 

The men struggled reluctantly to their feet in 
the gathering darkness. Coughing, grunting and 
swearing could be heard on all sides. The gun 
crews shuffled over to the guns, sorting out the 
rifles and carbines they had left on the trails, 
and cursing to high heaven the sergeant-major 
and his kitchens. The drivers took the nose-bags 
off the horses’ champing muzzles, brandishing 
their elbows at them with a “Guzzle all night, 
you would!” A volley of backfiring came from 
the head of the column as engines broke into a 
roar and the howitzer batteries slowly pulled out 
into the road to resume the march. 

Lieutenant Drozdovsky was standing with a 
group of scouts and signallers in the middle of 
the road over an extinguished fire that was still 
belching white smoke. When Kuznetsov came up, 
he was shining his torch on a map under a cellu- 
loid cover held by burly Sergeant-Major Golo- 
vanov. Drozdovsky was speaking in a tone that 
would bear no contradiction. 

“No questions need be asked. Our ultimate 
destination is not known. All we know is that 
our route lies along this road, to the south-west. 
You and your platoon will march in front of 
the battery. The battery will remain as usual in 
the rearguard of the regiment.” 

“Clear enough,” Golovanov rumbled from 
somewhere in the pit of his stomach and went off 
along the road with his scouts and signallers past 
the carts looming in the darkness. 

“Lieutenant Kuznetsov?” Drozdovsky raised 
his torch a little, throwing a harsh beam of light 
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in the lieutenant’s eyes. Kuznetsov backed away. 

“I can see without the light. What’s the news, 
Battery Commander?” 

“Everything all right in the platoon? No one 
lagging behind? No one sick? Are you ready to 
move? Make it short now.” 

Drozdovsky fired the questions mechanically, 
thinking of something else in a way that suddenly 
infuriated Kuznetsov. 

“No one’s had a proper rest yet. May I ask 
what’s happened to the kitchen, Battery Com- 
mander? Why is the sergeant-major lagging 
behind? Everyone’s as hungry as the devil! Of 
course we’re ready to move. Why ask? No one’s 
sick, or lagging behind, and there’re no deserters 
either. . . 

“Do you call that a report, Kuznetsov?” Droz- 
dovsky cut in. “So you’re dissatisfied? Perhaps 
we’ll sit twiddling our thumbs till a nice cooked 
meal arrives. Are you a platoon commander or 
a cart-driver?” 

“As far as I know, I’m a platoon commander.” 

“Well, it doesn’t sound like it! You let your- 
self be led by Ukhanov and types like him. 
What’s happened to your morale? Go back to 
your platoon immediately!” Drozdovsky com- 
manded in an icy tone. “And prepare your men 
not for thoughts of stuffing themselves but for 
battle! You amaze me, Lieutenant Kuznetsov! 
Your men lag behind, your horses break their 
legs— how we shall fight together, I don’t know!” 

“You also amaze me, Battery Commander! And 
there are other ways of talking to people that 
I understand better,” Kuznetsov replied with 
distaste and walked away into the darkness that 
was now alive with the roar of engines and the 
neighing of horses. 
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“Lieutenant Kuznetsov ! 55 Drozdovsky shouted. 
“Come back ! 55 

“What is it now?” 

The white beam of torchlight approached, 
steaming in the frosty mist, and fastened its 
irritating light on Kuznetsov's cheek. 

“Lieutenant Kuznetsov!” The razor of light 
slashed his eyes; Drozdovsky strode round in 
front of him, taut as a bow-string. “I ordered 
you to come back ! 55 

“Keep your torch down, Battery Commander , 55 
Kuznetsov said quietly, realising what might 
happen between them at this moment; but now 
every word of Drozdovsky’s, his intolerant, biting 
voice roused an irrepressible sense of opposition, 
as if everything that he did, said, commanded 
was a direct and calculated attempt to remind 
Kuznetsov of his power and humiliate him. Yes, 
that 5 s what he wants, Kuznetsov thought and, 
no sooner had this occurred to him, than he felt 
the beam of the torch thrust directly in his face 
and in the blinding orange circles of light heard 
Drozdovsky’s whisper. 

“Kuznetsov. . . . Remember I am the com- 
mander of this battery! I and no one else! This 
is not the artillery school! No more familiarity! 
If you kick over the traces, you’ll be in trouble! 
I shan’t make any allowances! Is that quite clear? 
Back to your platoon — at the double!” Droz- 
dovsky thrust the torch into his chest. “Back to 
the platoon! At the double!” 

Dazzled by the direct beam, Kuznetsov could 
not see Drozdovsky’s eyes and was aware only 
of the cold blunt object jabbing at his chest. 
Thrusting aside the hand with the torch in it 
and holding it down for a few seconds, Kuz- 
netsov said, “You will turn that torch away! And 
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as for your threats, they sound absurd, Battery 
Commander!” 

He strode away down the invisible road, barely 
able to make out in the darkness the shapes of 
trucks, limbers, guns and the figures of the drivers 
beside their horses; the light of the torch had 
left circles before his eyes, like the glittering 
patches of damped-out fires in the darkness. Near 
his platoon he bumped into Lieutenant Davla- 
tyan, who breathed a pleasant smell of bread in 
his face and asked quickly, “Are you from 
Drozdovsky? What did he want?” 

“Go and see him, Goga. He wants to know 
about the platoon’s morale and whether there 
are any sick or deserters,” Kuznetsov replied 
sardonically. “You’ve got quite a few, haven’t 
you?” 

“Twaddle!” Davlatyan responded in his 
schoolboy’s voice and, munching his dry crust, 
added casually, “Twaddle!” 

He disappeared into the darkness, carrying 
away with him the reassuring homely smell of 
bread. 

“Yes, twaddle and hysterics,” Kuznetsov 
reflected, recalling the strange vulnerability in 
Drozdovsky’s warning words. “What’s he trying 
to do? Take a revenge on me for Ukhanov, for 
the horse that broke its legs?” 

The familiar command “Forward march!” was 
being passed on down the column, approaching 
from the distance in steadily mounting strides, 
and Kuznetsov repeated it as he went over to 
the team of the first gun with its drivers silhouet- 
ted on the backs of the horses. 

“Platoon, forward march!” 

Everything came into motion at once. The 
cross-bars of the harness began to sway and 
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knock, the snow screeched under the ice-locked 
wheels of the guns and a multitude of feet broke 
into a rhythmless shuffle. 

When the platoon had begun to string out 
along the road, someone pushed a rough, prickly 
crust into Kuznetsov’s hand. 

“Hungry as a wolf, eh?” he heard Davlatyan’s 
voice. “Eat this. It’ll cheer you up.” 

As he nibbled at the crust, relishing the slow 
sweet relief of his hunger, Kuznetsov said with 
emotion. 

“Thanks, Goga. How did you manage to save 
it?” 

“Nonsense! Forget it! We’re going up to the 
front line, aren’t we?” 

“Looks like it, Goga.” 

“The sooner the better, honestly. . . .” 


Chapter Five 

Just at the moment when the high-level 
German staffs seemed to have everything prede- 
cided, worked out and confirmed, and von Man- 
stein’s panzer divisions had gone into action to 
break through from the Kotelnikovo area towards 
battle-torn Stalingrad to the relief of von Pau- 
lus’s force of more than three hundred thousand 
men locked up in snow and ruins by three Soviet 
fronts and tensely awaiting the final outcome — 
just at this moment yet another newly formed 
army was sent in from the rear by Soviet General 
Headquarters and commanded to advance south- 
wards across the boundless steppes to meet von 
Manstein’s breakthrough army group consisting 
of thirteen divisions commanded by General 
Hoth. The actions of both sides thus resembled 


a set of scales on to which every available 
resource had been thrown. 

. . .The captured Horch limousine bounced 
along the verge of the road, now overtaking the 
column, now dropping behind. General Bessonov, 
his head tucked into his greatcoat collar, sat 
motionless, staring through the windscreen; he 
had been silent ever since leaving Army HQ. 
The army commander’s prolonged silence was 
interpreted by the other passengers as unsocia- 
bility and as a barrier that no one was prepared 
to be the first to overcome. Divisional Commissar 
Vesnin, Military Council Member, was also 
silent, and Bessonov’s adjutant, the sociable 
young Major Bozhichko, who right from the start 
of the journey had been thinking of relating the 
latest headquarters joke without being able to 
find a suitable moment to do so, reclined in the 
corner of the back seat pretending to be asleep 
and not venturing to disturb the entrenched 
silence of his superiors. 

Bessonov, however, was quite unaware that his 
apparently intentional reticence might be inter- 
preted as unsociability or a self-sufficient indif- 
ference to his companions. From long experience 
he knew that neither talkativeness nor silence 
could change anything in his relations with other 
people. He had no desire to please, to impress 
people as a pleasant conversationalist. He had 
always disliked any such trivial and vain playing 
for popularity and it had always irritated him 
in others; he was repelled by it as one is repelled 
by the hollow levity or weakness of a person 
who is unsure of himself. Bessonov had realised 
long ago that superfluous words in wartime were 
dust that could sometimes screen the true state 
of affairs. When he had taken over this army, 
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he had asked few questions about the merits and 
shortcomings of the commanders of corps and 
divisions; he had merely made a tour of inspec- 
tion, uttering dry greetings and giving each man 
a keen glance that was neither completely satis- 
fied nor wholly disappointed. 

What Bessonov now observed through the car 
windscreen, during the moments when the head- 
lights flashed on in the frosty mist — the woman- 
ishly muffled faces of officers and men in their 
frost-coated cap comforters, the endless lines of 
felt boots shuffling along the road — suggested to 
him not a frightening decline in “fighting spirit’' 
but merely an extreme and shattering weariness 
over which he now had no control. These muffled 
soldiers were about to go into battle and perhaps 
one in five of them was destined to die much 
sooner than they thought. They did not and 
could not know where the battle would begin, 
they did not know that many of them were 
making the last battle march in their lives. 
Bessonov, on the other hand, clearly and soberly 
perceived the measure of the approaching danger. 
He knew that in the Kotelnikovo sector the front 
was only just holding, that in three days German 
tanks had advanced forty kilometres in the direc- 
tion of Stalingrad, that now only one obstacle 
lay before them — the River Myshkova, with 
nothing but level steppe behind it as far as the 
Volga. Bessonov was aware that at this very 
moment, while he was sitting in his car, thinking 
about the situation as he knew it, his own army 
and von Manstein’s panzer divisions were moving 
with equal persistence towards that natural bar- 
rier, and that much, if not all, depended on who 
reached the river first. 

He was about to glance at his watch but 
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changed his mind and kept still, reflecting that 
this gesture would break the silence and provoke 
conversation for which he had no desire. He 
maintained his former silence, leaning rock-like 
on his stick in the most durably comfortable posi- 
tion he could find with his wounded leg as near 
as possible to the warmth of the engine. The 
elderly driver, glancing occasionally sideways, 
glimpsed in the faint light from the dashboard 
the corner of the general’s sombre, leaden eye, 
his dry cheek and harshly compressed lips. Having 
been driver to many high-ranking officers, he 
interpreted the silence in the car in his own 
fashion, as due to a quarrel before the journey 
began or a dressing down from the command of 
the front. Now and then a match flared at the 
back of the car and the commissar’s cigarette 
glowed red in the darkness, someone’s sword- 
belt creaked and the unfailingly cheerful 
Bozhichko continued to simulate sleepy puffing 
noises from his seat in the corner. 

Something must have upset him or else he’s 
the unsociable sort, the driver decided, longing 
ever more desperately for a smoke at every red- 
dening of the cigarette behind him. Doesn’t smoke 
either, it seems. His face looks ill, bit green about 
the gills. Why not ask permission? Just one 
smoke, Comrade Commander, I’ve been abstain- 
ing so long it’s making my ears swell. 

“Switch on the headlights,” Bessonov said 
suddenly. 

His voice made the driver start. The headlights 
went on and a powerful shaft of light cut into 
the frosty mist. A murk that seemed to be gen- 
erated by the powerful lights swirled back 
against the windscreen, tangled round the sliding 
wipers, and flowed round the car in bluish waves. 


For a second it was as though the car were 
moving over the bottom of the ocean and the 
steady hum of the engine was the only sounding 
thing in its depths, under the huge thickness of 
water. 

Then the column loomed into view on the right 
in a black glitter of ice-coated mess-tins, tommy 
guns and rifles. Now it was no longer a column 
but a mob, its road barred by huge tanks like 
haystacks banked with snow. The soldiers turned 
round in the steady glare of the car’s headlights, 
their tired, disgruntled faces muffled whitely as 
if in sticking plaster, all shouting at once and 
waving their arms. 

“To the tanks,” Bessonov told the driver. 

“Must be the boys of the mechanised corps,” 
Vesnin said, brightening up. “What have they 
caused this jam for, the villains? Upsetting the 
infantry like this?” But since he had a weakness 
for tankmen he pronounced the word “villains 
affectionately and at once added in cautious 
admiration, “What a punch they have!” 

“They seem to be pulling it at the moment, 
Comrade Commissar,” Bozhichko interjected 
humorously, opening his eyes. 

“They can’t be part of the corps,” Bessonov 
corrected him firmly. “Mamin’s corps is moving 
along the railway. On our left. They couldn’t 
be here. Not under any circumstances.” 

“May I go and find out, Comrade Army Com- 
mander?” Bozhichko responded promptly, as 
though he had not been asleep at all. He was 
tired of sitting with neither work nor talk to 
occupy him and seemed to be glad of any oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his energy. 

Bessonov gave the driver a fresh command. 

“Stop the car.” 
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The Horch’s powerful engine cut abruptly and 
in the stillness the beam of the headlights sud- 
denly dropped and withdrew into the radiator. 
The night closed in and the column and the tanks 
all disappeared at once. Bessonov waited for a 
moment in the car, accustoming his eyes to the 
darkness, then he opened the door, putting out 
his stick first to support himself. Nevertheless, he 
did catch his leg on the edge of the door and a 
stab of pain in the shin brought him up short. 
He stood for a moment, reproaching himself for 
knocking his leg even though he had remembered 
to be careful as he climbed out. 

Everything was a murky blue, studded with 
frost and stars. Bessonov could barely make out 
in the snowy darkness the column, blocked in its 
winding progress across the starlit steppe by the 
massive rectangular shapes of the tanks, the long 
silhouettes of lorries with masked sidelights, the 
carts and the swarming mob of soldiers. His ears 
picked up the hum of idling lorry and tractor 
engines and a clamour of hoarse, frozen voices 
shouting and swearing. 

“What the bloody hell do you think you’re 
doing here with your old tin cans?” 

“They can’t see straight!” 

Take your old iron off the road! D’you think 
you’re at a wedding! Been swigging the vodka, 

I bet. Can’t see where you’re going!” 

“Clear the way there! Let us pass!” 

“Iiigh-ups on the horizon!” 

“Watch out, chaps!” 

Bessonov walked towards the clamour of 
voices, knowing that the troops had not seen 
much of him yet and that his greatcoat had no 
general’s insignia, but at the sight of his tall 
Astrakhan hat the crowd’s invective gradually 
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subsided and almost beside him a startled tenor 
voice exclaimed, “Why, if it isn’t a general!” 

“Who is in command of this tank unit?” Bes- 
sonov asked quietly, in a tired, grating voice. 
“Will someone kindly report?” 

A hush fell on the crowd. Military Council 
Member Vesnin and Major Bozhichko came up 
from the car, talking between themselves. They, 
too, halted and fell silent. The tommy gunners 
in Bessonov’s bodyguard jumped out of the 
escort car. 

Bessonov waited. There was no response. 

From the dark mass of the first tank with 
sparkling bluish patches of snow on its armour 
came the icy smell of frozen metal and the bitter 
stench of stale Diesel fumes. There seemed to 
be no one inside; it was a lifeless hulk. After a 
moment, however, a dark shape emerged from 
the hatch of the gun turret, blacking out a few 
stars but still making no sound. 

“I said I want to see the commander of the 
tank unit,” Bessonov repeated in the same tone. 
“I am waiting.” 

“Who d’you want? We don’t take orders from 
infantry! You’d better keep clear of the tanks, 
out of harm’s way!” came a surly voice from 
above, and the dim black shape protruding from 
the turret moved perceptibly against the stars. 

“Come down and see the general, you pin-head 
in a tankman’s helmet! What’s all the arguing 
about?” Major Bozhichko said with exuberant 
cheerfulness and, gripping the metal rungs on 
the side of the tank, he climbed up and started 
hurrying someone in the turret. “Come on,, snap 
out of it! Report to the general at once!” 

“What general? You can’t fool me! I didn’t 
join the army yesterday. A general slogging 
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along with the Infantry? Who’s at headquarters 
then?” 

“Come on, chum, you talk too much. Come 
down out of the clouds!” 

The greenish light of a torch picked out what 
seemed from below to be a very large man in 
overalls apparently worn over a padded jacket. 
The burly figure climbed slowly out of the hatch 
and jumped to the ground. 

“Shine your torch again, Bozhichko,” Bessonov 
ordered. “And bring him over here.” 

“Come along, lad, step nearer. Don’t be 
scared,” Bozhichko said. 

The tankman halted in front of Bessonov, 
noticeably smaller now that he was on the ground 
but still a head taller than the general, and 
cumbersome in his heavy kit, his flushed face 
smeered with soot, black-rimmed eyes lowered 
in the light of the torch, black lips parched and 
twitching. He was breathing heavily through his 
nostrils and the smell of alcohol could be felt 
at once. 

“Are you drunk?” Bessonov asked. “Look at 
me, tankman!” 

“No. . . . Comrade General. Only the ration. . . .” 
the tankman forced out, funereally black lids 
still lowered, nostrils dilated. 

“Unit number and rank? Where are you 
from?” 

The tankman’s parched lips moved feverishly. 

“Separate 45th tank regiment, first battalion; 
Lieutenant Azhermachev, commander of the third 
company.” 

Bessonov eyed him fixedly, still unable to trust 
the accuracy of the reply. 

“The 45th? How do you come to be here, 
Company Commander?” he asked very distinctly. 
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“The 45th regiment is attached to another army 
and is known to be holding the defences out 
there in front! Make yourself clearer !” 

The tankman suddenly threw his head back 
and his lids snapped open, revealing clownish 
black rings round his eyes, which were bleary 
with drink. He spoke huskily. 

“No defences there any more. The Germans 
have taken the village. They took it from the 
rear. These three tanks are all that’s left of my 

company, and two of them are holed We’ve 

lost some of the crew too. I broke out with what 
was left of the company. ...” 

“You broke out?” Bessonov queried and, as 
full realisation dawned on him, he repeated that 
jarring phrase so reminiscent of the retreat of 
1941. “You broke out? What about the others, 
Lieutenant, did they break out too? Who else 
broke out?” Bessonov repeated yet again, omi- 
nously stressing the “broke out” and “break out.” 

“Selfish swine!” someone in the crowd of 
soldiers blurted fiercely. 

The tankman’s voice began to falter. 

“I don’t know. . . I don’t know who broke out. 
I broke through with these tanks here. . . . We 
lost touch, Comrade General. . . . The radio 
wasn’t working. ... I couldn’t. . . 

“What else have you to say?” 

As he fought the anger exacerbated by the 
pain in his shin, Bessonov could no longer see 
individual faces and could hear only the distant 
sounds of command, the roar of engines behind 
him, the heavy breathing of the huge column, 
which lay like a living body halted and broken 
on the way to the very place from which this 
drunken tank lieutenant and his three tanks 
that now blocked the road had escaped in blind 
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desperation. Bessonov felt something poisonous, 
perhaps panic itself, fluttering like a dark shadow 
in the air. The men round the tank commander 
had suddenly become rigidly still. 

Bessonov repeated, “Have you nothing more 
to say, lieutenant?” 

The tankman sucked in air through his nostrils, 
as though weeping soundlessly. 

“Major Titkov!” Bessonov spoke into the dark- 
ness in a harsh voice, whose ruthless clarity 
implied the irreversibility of the sentence. “Put 
this man under arrest!. . . And court-martial him 
for cowardice in the face of the enemy!” 

He knew the indisputable significance of his 
orders, knew that this order would be instantly 
carried out, and when he saw the stocky, iron- 
hard wrestler’s figure of Major Titkov approach- 
ing with two athletically built tommy gunners 
from his bodyguard, he involuntarily turned 
aside frowning and snapped a curt command at 
Major Bozhichko. 

“Go and find out how the other tank crews 
are feeling!” 

“At once, Comrade Commander!” Bozhichko 
replied submissively, in a faint, shocked voice, 
as if a wave of death were radiating from the 
general and had touched even him, the adjutant. 
Bessonov hated that too. He strode forward 
along the road. 

“Who is in charge here? Why is that lorry 
parked across the road?” he asked with cold 
restraint, as he stepped on to a bridge over a 
frozen stream; his stick dug fiercely into its 
wooden planks. He walked fast, trying not to 
limp. 

The soldiers gathered round the bridge made 
way for him respectfully; someone said from the 
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darkness, “The second lieutenant’s here. Engine’s 
in bad trouble.” 

A lorry with its bonnet up loomed dimly in 
the middle of the narrow starlit bridge; it stood 
slightly askew, apparently after skidding, and 
from under the bonnet came the yellow gleam 
of an electric bulb, half obscured by the cluster 
of worried faces bent over the engine. 

Come here, Commander! Whose vehicle is 
this?” 

A slim boyish figure in a long greatcoat 
straightened up at once beside the bonnet. Cap 
pulled down clumsily on to a protruding ear, 
narrow shoulders, face in shadow from the light 
behind it, only a gasp of frozen breath and a 
youthful voice crowing like a young cockerel. 

“Second Lieutenant Belenky! IJR.C.B. lorry, 

attached to artillery supplies Sudden stop on 

account of breakdown. . . . We are carrying 
shells. . . 

What a voice! Sounds as if he’s reporting at 
training school, Bessonov thought to himself, and 
interrupted with a faint smile. 

“What is this I.R. . . . How does the rest of 
it go?” 

“C.B.,” the second lieutenant added. “Inde- 
pendent repair and construction battalion Six 

lorries temporarily attached to artillery sup- 
plies!” 

“Well, it’s hard enough to pronounce,” Bes- 
sonov said. Then he asked, “Any hope of getting 
this vehicle under way in five minutes?” 

“N-no, Comrade General. . . 

Bessonov ignored the rest. 

“Five minutes to unload the shells and clear 
the bridge. Push the lorry off the road if that’s 
not long enough. Not a moment’s delay!” 
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The second lieutenant stood very still, that 
one ear projecting strangely under his cap. 

“Comrade General! Comrade Army Com- 
mander!” a wild, imploring scream rose from the 
direction of the tanks. Please, listen. . . Please! 
Let me see the general! I want to see the general! 
Afterwards you can ” 

The scream sent another stab of pain through 
Bessonov’s wounded leg. He swung round, and, 
feeling he might fall from the slightest stumble, 
walked back to the car as though he were under 
torture, but when he saw the men of his body- 
guard trying to drag the lieutenant away from 
the tracks of a tank to which he was clinging with 
both hands, legs spread out in the snow, Bes- 
sonov halted involuntarily. Military Council 
Member Vesnin at once came over to him and 
spoke with convincing fervour. 

“Pyotr Alexandrovich, I earnestly request 

you He’s only a young fellow. He must 

have been overcome by shock when the Ger- 
mans struck. But he realises he has committed 
a crime. He has understood that. I have just 
been talking to him. Please don’t be so ruth- 
less!” 

This looks like my first disagreement with the 
commissar, Bessonov reflected. He has certainly 
jumped to conclusions about the cruelty of my 
action. 

The pain gripped his shin with red-hot pincers. 
He saw the long oval of Vesnin s face and gleam - 
ing spectacles, as if through blue glass. Just as 
he was about to get into the car, he said drily, 
“You seem to have forgotten what panic is, Vitali 
Isayevich? Have you forgotten how infectious 
it is? Or are we going to roll back to Stalingrad 
in this ‘state of shock’? Very well, let them bring 
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the tankman over here,” he added. “I’ll have 
another look at him.” 

“Major Titkov, bring the lieutenant here!” 
Vesnin instructed. 

The major and his tommy gunners brought up 
their prisoner. He was panting hoarsely and his 
teeth were chattering as if he had been doused 
in icy water. At first he was speechless and, when 
at last he managed to open his mouth, only 
choking sounds and swallowings emerged. Vesnin 
touched his shoulder. 

“Pull yourself together, Lieutenant. Speak 
up!” 

The tankman took a step towards Bessonov. 

“Comrade Army Commander,” he croaked. 
“I’ll make up for it all my life, with my own 

blood ” He rubbed his chest, as if to force air 

into his lungs. “It was the first and last time 

If I don’t live up to what I say, you can shoot 
me. But trust me this once! I’ll shoot myself if 
I fail you!” 

Bessonov stopped him with a sweep of his 
hand. 

“That’s enough! Into your tank at once and 
forward! Back to the place you broke out of! 
If you ever again think of ‘breaking out’, you’ll 
be tried as a coward and panic-monger! Forward 
at once!” 

As Bessonov limped to the car he thought he 
heard in the sudden stir of movement behind 
him a choking hysterical sob of laughter, a 
gasped out “thank you”, which like this inhuman 
laughter was quite absurd, meaningless, unpleas- 
ant, as though he, Bessonov, had through some 
perverted whim been granted the right to take 
life away and restore it and, in so doing, to 
confer boundless happiness on others. 
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There seems to be something wrong with me. 
This isn’t what I want. ... It shouldn’t be like 
this, Bessonov reflected when he was in the car, 
easing his leg nearer to the engine. I wish it 
could be different. But how? Was it just fear 
that I evoked and submission in the face of fear? 
Or did the man sincerely repent? 

The driver finished his cigarette with such a 
drag that the tobacco crackled and sparks flew 
from the glowing butt under his moustache. 

“Very sorry, Comrade General. I’ve caused a 
real fug in here.” 

He switched on the engine. Vesnin climbed 
silently into the car. 

“Smoke,” Bessonov said with distaste, “if you 
can’t do without. We’ll pick up Major Bozhichko 
on the bridge. Get moving.” 

“What’s that shag you’re smoking, Ignatyev? 
Let me try it. Makes your eyes pop out, I expect?” 
Vesnin spoke up as he settled himself on the 
back seat. 

“Yes, if you aren’t too particular, Comrade 
Military Council Member, it’ll give you a real 
kick,” the driver replied willingly. “Take my 
pouch.” 

The tanks ahead broke into a powerful roar, 
belching sparks from their exhausts, then moved 
off with tracks grinding and headlights glinting 
like the eyes of wild beasts. Each tank, raising 
a whirlwind of snow with its tracks, swung round 
in turn beside the column, which recoiled hastily 
off the road. Then the first tank rumbled on to 
the bridge. Revving down, it stopped before the 
lorry skewed across the road and the men 
rushing back and forth unloading the last shells. 
Its headlights picked up the figure of Major 
Bozhichko, who had taken command of the un- 


loading. Cupping his hands round his mouth 
like a megaphone, he shouted something to the 
tankman standing in the turret hatch. The men 
scattered away from the lorry and with a volley 
of backfiring the tank lumbered forward, rammed 
the lorry with its tracks and swept it along as if 
it were a mere toy until, smashing through the 
bridge railings, it plunged over the edge and 
crashed on to the ice of the river. 

“What an awful waste war is! Nothing has 
any value,” Vesnin said bitterly, staring down 
through the car window. 

Bessonov sat hunched in his seat without 
replying. 

The car stopped, keeping its headlights 
switched on to hurry the tanks. Major Bozhichko 
jumped in excitedly along with a gust of invi- 
gorating frosty air and slammed the door, 
breathing hard after his energetic efforts on the 
bridge. 

“Now we can move, Comrade General,” he 
reported with some satisfaction. 

“Thank you, Major.” 

In the bright beam of the headlights Bessonov 
caught sight of the second lieutenant with the 
crowing, high-pitched voice and oddly protruding 
ear, standing very erect in his long greatcoat 
beside the broken railings. He was glancing con- 
fusedly from the fallen lorry to the advancing 
Horch, as though for the first time in his life 
he was utterly bewildered and needed someone 
to protect him. 

“Switch off the headlights, Ignatyev,” Bessonov 
commanded and, having found a comfortable 
position for his leg near the warm engine, closed 
his eyes and sunk his head into his collar. 

His thoughts turned to his son Victor. 
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All the young faces he had encountered lately 
had evoked painful attacks of loneliness, an 
incomprehensible feeling of paternal guilt to- 
wards his son, and the more often he thought 
of him, the more it seemed to him that his son’s 
whole life had in some monstrous way slipped 
by without his noticing it 

Bessonov could remember none of the details 
of his childhood, had no idea what he had liked, 
what toys he had played with, or when he had 
started going to school. He had a vivid memory 
of his son’s waking up in the night, apparently 
from some frightening dream, and starting to 
cry. Bessonov had heard the sound and switched 
on the light. The boy had been sitting up in 
bed, pitifully thin, clutching at the side of his 
cot with small shaking hands. Bessonov had 
picked him up in his arms and, feeling the small, 
weak body and frail ribs against his hairy chest, 
and catching the sparrow-like smell of the damp 
fair hair on the back of the boy’s head, he 
had carried him about the room, muttering 
an improvised lullaby, shocked and overcome 
by the sudden tenderness of his paternal 
instinct. “It’s all right, son. I won’t let you 
come to any harm. You’re safe with me, old 
chap.” 

But there was something else, which he 
remembered even more vividly, and which was 
now particularly painful. His wife’s-frightened 
face as she tried to pull away the belt with which 
he was lashing at his twelve-year-old son’s tighly 
stretched, cheap little trousers that were full of 
dust from playing in the attic. The boy had not 
uttered a sound during the beating and, when 
it was over, had run out biting his lips, and 
looked round from the door, his eyes, grey like 
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his mother’s, full of the unshed tears of affronted 
boyhood. 

It was the only time he had ever caused his 
son physical pain. The boy had stolen money 
from his father’s desk to buy some pigeons. . . . 
Had Victor kept those pigeons in the attic? Yes, 
but they had only found that out later. 

Bessonov had been sent from one unit to 
another, from Central Asia to the Far East, from 
the Far East to Byelorussia — always living in a 
government flat, with impersonal government 
furniture; they had done all their moving with 
two suitcases. His wife had long since grown 
accustomed to it and had always been ready for 
a move, a new appointment. She had patiently 
carried his cross and her own. 

It had all seemed necessary at the time. But 
long afterwards, after the fighting round Moscow, 
when he was in hospital, he had thought at night 
about his wife and son and had realised that 
much could have been different, that he had 
lived a kind of rough draft of his life; always 
hoping in the back of his mind that in a year or 
two he would be able to go over it again and 
make a clean copy. He had hoped for this at 
thirty, then at forty, but the chance had never 
come. He had risen in rank and position, but 
war had broken out, first in Spain, then in Fin- 
land; then had come the operations in the Baltic 
lands and the Western Ukraine; and finally, the 
year 1941. He had given up making dates and 
plans and confined himself to the thought 
that this war, at any rate, would bring great 
changes. 

But in hospital he had realised for the first 
time that there could be only one version of his 
life, the life of a soldier, and he had chosen 
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it once and for all. There could be no making a 
clean copy of it and there was no need to try. 
There had been no middle way in the choice 
fate had offered, and if he had been offered the 
choice over again he would not have chosen 
differently. But having realised this, he became 
aware of one unforgivable fact. The very thing 
that had been nearest to him in this one possible 
life which he had chosen had slipped through 
his fingers, drifted away like a puff of smoke, 
and he could find ho excuse to justify him before 
his son and wife. 

His last meeting with Victor had taken place 
in that hospital near Moscow, in the neat little 
white ward reserved for generals. His son, having 
been drafted to a unit after training at an in- 
fantry school, had come to see him with his 
mother three hours before his train was due to 
leave from the Leningrad Station in Moscow. 
With his bright crimson officer’s insignia, his 
creaking new pistol belt, very gay and smart 
but slightly toy-like in all this new-found bril- 
liance, the young second lieutenant, who must 
have been attracting glances from all the girls 
in the street, sat on the next bed (Bessonov’s 
neighbour, a walking patient, had tactfully gone 
out) and in a wobbly young bass had talked about 
his appointment to the army in the field, and 
about how “browned off” he was with all the 
“bull” at the infantry training school. Now, thank 
God, he was off to the front. He would be given 
a company or a platoon — all newly commissioned 
officers were — and life would begin in real 
earnest. 

In their conversation he addressed Bessonov 
casually as “father,” which he had never done 
before and which had taken some getting used 
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to. Bessonov had looked at the lively face, with 
its clear grey, merry eyes and soft down on the 
cheeks, at that capable thin hand that darted 
rather anxiously now and then to the pocket of 
his twill breeches, and he had thought of other 
young men, second and first lieutenants, com- 
manders of platoons and companies, whom he 
had nearly always seen only once; after the next 
battle new ones had arrived. . . . 

“Let him smoke, Petya, please,” his wife inter- 
rupted, watching her son anxiously. “He’s taken 
to smoking, you know.” 

“So you’ve started smoking, Victor?” Bessonov 
was unpleasantly surprised, but reached out to 
the bedside cabinet for his neighbour’s cigarettes 
and matches. “Take one of these.” 

“I’m eighteen now, Father. Everyone smoked 
at the school. I couldn’t be an outsider.” 

“And you drink too, I suppose? Tried it 
already, have you? Come on, out with it. You’re 
a second lieutenant now, you ought to know your 
own mind.” 

“Yes, I’ve tried it. . . . No, thanks, I’ll smoke 
my own. You don’t mind, do you?” his son said 
quickly and, blushing, blew on a cigarette, then 
lighted a match, shielding it with his palms in 
a special way that he must have learned from 
someone at the infantry training school. “I can 
just imagine,” he rattled on, to hide his embar- 
rassment, “what would have happened if you’d 
caught me smoking in the old days. You’d have 
warmed my pants, I bet.” 

He smoked awkwardly, blowing the smoke 
under the bed as if he were in barracks and had 
to avoid being caught by the duty officer. 
Bessonov and his wife exchanged silent glances. 

“No,” Bessonov replied huskily. “Never again. 
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Once was enough. Do you mean to say you think 
of me as a strict father?” 

“Well, you did the right thing then,” his son 
said. “I deserved a whacking. What a fool I 
was!” 

He had said that with a laugh, recalling 
something for which Bessonov now particularly 
reproached himself — the physical pain he had 
once caused his son. 

“Goodness me, now I’ve got two grown-up 
men!” his wife exclaimed softly and squeezed 
Bessonov’s fingers on the blanket. “It seems so 
strange, Petya, that Victor should be going off 
to the Volkhov front, to some unknown army 
without your having anything to do with it. . . . 
Can’t you get him into some division of yours? 
At least you’d be able to keep an eye on him. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

He knew what she meant, better than she 
herself. He knew the moth-like brevity of a 
platoon or company commander’s life at the 
front. He had thought of this so many times and 
it made him want to fondle that small, warm 
hand comfortingly, but he restrained himself in 
his son’s presence. 

“Just now, Olya, I’m a general without an 
army,” he said, watching his son closely but 
addressing only his wife. “When there is any 
real possibility, I’ll recall Victor, if, of course. . . .” 

His son did not let him finish and, coughing 
up smoke, shook his head emphatically. 

“Oh, not that, Father! Get myself taken under 
daddy’s wing! No, thanks! And don’t you sug- 
gest it, Mother! Perhaps you’d like me to be his 
adjutant? Then he could decorate me?” 

“I won’t make you my adjutant, but I’ll give 
you a company,” Bessonov said. “And you won’t 
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get any decorations out of me without deserving 
them. Though I know people get them in all 
kinds of ways.” 

“I don’t want that either. It was like that 
all the time during training. The chaps were 
always asking me when I’d be going off to daddy. 
I don’t want that, Father! What difference does 
it make what company I command? Anyway 
I’ve got my posting in my pocket. There are 
four of us from the training school and we all 
want to stick together. We trained together and 
we’ll go into the attack together. Leave the rest 
to fate. No man can have two fates, Father!” 
he repeated a phrase he must have heard from 
someone else. “No one can, Mother, honestly!” 

Bessonov let his fingers stir under his wife’s 
hand, which had suddenly grown moist. What 
now seemed so simple to his son, what excited 
him with the expectation of a new independent 
life, fighting comradeship, daring and, of course, 
victorious action, Bessonov saw in rather a dif- 
ferent light. He knew what war was like, and 
how ugly death in battle could be. 

But he had no right to tell his son everything, 
to use his own experience to deflate the illu- 
sions of youth. It would not have been accepted 
anyway. All that Victor could feel now was the 
crispness of the order paper he was carrying in 
his tunic pocket. Only war itself had the right 
to make its own amendments. 

“Fate,” Bessonov repeated. “You talk about 
fate, Victor. But it’s no use trusting to luck in 
wartime. Strange though it may seem to you, it 
means one long effort to master yourself. And a 
pretty inhuman effort at that, if you want to 
know. Still, that’s not the point. . . .” 

“No, it isn’t and we won’t get involved in any 
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philosophical jungles!” his son assented care- 
lessly. He pointed to his father’s bandaged leg 
under the blanket. “How are you feeling? Soon 
be out of here? I can imagine what a bore it 
must be. You have my sympathy, Father! Does 
it hurt much?. . . Oh, hell! Look at the time! The 
chaps are waiting for me. I must get to the 
station!” From the way he glanced at his watch 
it was obvious that he had no idea what pain 
was, could not even imagine the possibility of it. 

“I hope I shall get out,” Bessonov said. 
“Remember to write to your mother. At least 
once a month.” 

“Four times a month, I promise!” Victor stood 
up, almost happy at the thought that soon, at 
last, he would be getting on the train with his 
infantry school friends. 

“No, twice a month will be enough, Victor,” 
his mother corrected him. “At least I shall 
know. . . .” 

“I promise, Mother. It’s time to go now. . . 

And there had been one other memorable 
incident. 

Before leaving, his son had stood smiling 
hesitantly, not knowing whether to kiss his father 
(they didn’t usually). In the end he decided not 
to risk it and held out his hand in a grown-up 
way. 

“Till we meet again, Father!” 

But Bessonov had squeezed his son’s thin 
fingers, drawn him close, offered his thin, as 
always clean-shaven cheek, and said frowning, 
“Come on. I don’t know when that will be. War’s 
like that, son.” 

It was the first time throughout the conversa- 
tion that he had called him “son”, and he used 
the word with quite a different intonation from 
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that in which Victor had addressed him as 
“father”. 

Victor had pressed his lips awkwardly against 
the corner of his father's mouth and Bessonov 
had kissed his hot cheek, catching a sudden sweet 
whiff of clean, boyish sweat from his tunic. 

“Go along then. But remember: bullets and 
shrapnel scorn us, old men. They’re on the look- 
out lor you, young chaps. If you change your 
mind, write to me and I’ll find a company for 
you. Well, good luck, Second Lieutenant!” 

“Thanks, Father. Get better soon. I’ll write 
to you after my first time in action.” 

He had laughed and patted his pleasantly 
creaky pistol belt, straightened the folds of his 
neat officer’s tunic, lovingly adjusted the gleam- 
ing, tawny holster, picked up the crisp new rain- 
coat from the back of the chair and deftly draped 
it over his arm. But at that moment something 
went bouncing and clattering over the sunlit 
floor of the ward. The pockets of Victor’s rain- 
coat had been stuffed with fresh gleaming cart- 
ridges for his pistol. Young officers were nor- 
mally issued with only two cartridge clips, but 
by some means he had managed to acquire 
enough ammunition to last several months of 
war. 

Bessonov had turned away to the window and 
said nothing. 

“Whatever do you need so many for? Let me 
help you. . . . Did they give you all these?” his 
wife had exclaimed in a plaintive voice. 

“Don’t bother, Mother. I’ll pick them up. 
They’re just for emergency.” 

In some embarrassment Victor had set about 
gathering the cartridges and, as he straightened 
up, stuffing them into his pockets, he noticed 
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one more cartridge that had rolled further than 
the others. Glancing at his father, who still ap- 
peared to be staring out of the window, he had 
flicked it with the toe of his chrome-leather 
boot into a far corner, then marched joyfully out 
of the ward as if he were merely going for a 
walk, a perfectly turned-out second lieutenant 
with a creaking pistol belt and a new raincoat 
over his arm. 

Bessonov had later found that brightly 
polished cartridge under one of the radiators, 
and had stood with it resting on his palm, acutely 
aware of its strange weightlessness. 

. . Commissar, how old was he? Nineteen? 
Twenty?” Bessonov asked Vesnin in his grating 
voice, breaking the silence in the car. 

“That tankman?” 

“And that other one, on the bridge.” 

“Just boys, both of them.” 

The Horch bounced along gently over the ruts 
with its headlights off. The tanks had long since 
disappeared into the bluish murk of the frosty 
night. On the right crawled the dotted line of 
blacked-out lorries hauling the heavy guns. Oc- 
casionally through the frosted windows of the 
car came the whine of wheels skidding on the 
icy road surface or windborne snatches of com- 
mands, and Bessonov, pursued by this perpetual 
sense of movement, longed for it to be faster. 

The comforting warmth from the engine grad- 
ually enswathed his leg, easing the pain, cush- 
ioning it like hot cotton wool; the windscreen 
wipers clicked mechanically back and forth, 
brushing hoarfrost off the glass. The whole steppe 
was wrapped in a bluish glow under the brightly 
burning stars. 
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A match flared and the smell of cigarette 
smoke spread through the car. 

“Yes, twenty. That’s what he told me,” Vesnin 
resumed, then asked with confidential caution, 
“What actually happened to your son, Pyotr 
Alexandrovich? Did you never hear anything 
more?” 

Bessonov grew very tense and locked his 
fingers tightly round the stick resting between 
his knees. 

“How do you know about my son, Vitali Isaye- 
vich?” he asked restrainedly, without turning 
his head. “Are you asking whether my son is 
still alive?” 

Vesnin placed his hand gently on the back of 
the seat, near Bessonov’s shoulder. 

“I’m sorry, Pyotr Alexandrovich. Of course, 
I had no intention. ... I do know something, 
naturally. I know you have a son, a second lieu- 
tenant. . . . He was on the Volkhov front, in the 
2nd Assault Army, which. . . . Well, you know 
what happened to them.” 

Vesnin fell silent. 

“All you say is quite true,” Bessonov replied 
coldly. “The 2nd Assault Army in which my son 
was serving was defeated in June. Its commander 
gave himself up to the enemy. The Military 
Council Member shot himself. The chief of 
signals led the remnants out of encirclement. My 
son was not among those who got through. 
People who knew him maintain that he was 
killed.” Bessonov frowned. “I trust that what I 
have said will never be repeated outside this 
car. I should not like the events on the Volkhov 
front to be whispered about by sensation-mongers. 
This is not the time for that kind of thing.” 

One of the rear windows creaked as Vesnin 
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opened it and threw out his unfinished cigarette, 
and the front seat creaked as the driver shifted 
his position, and, as if the warning had been 
addressed solely to him, muttered, I resent that. 
Comrade Commander. I’m trustworthy all right.” 

“Resent it you may, if you can’t understand,” 
Bessonov said. “My remark was also addressed 
to Major Bozhichko. No overtalkative person, 
whether he be a driver or an adjutant, shall 
serve with me for long.” (J 

“I quite understand, Comrade Commander, 
Major Bozhichko answered cheerfully, without 
a trace of resentment. “I will bear it in mind if 
I have made any mistakes.” 

“We have all made mistakes,” Bessonov 
replied. 

Tough and complex, Vesnin thought to him- 
self. He makes it quite clear that he’s not going 
to take any nonsense from anyone. Keeps him- 
self to himself. What does he think of me? I 
suppose he regards me as a bespectacled civilian, 
even though 1 am in the uniform of a divisional 

commissar. . 

“Forgive me if I ask one more question, he 
continued aloud, wishing to melt the slightly 
official atmosphere that had developed between 
them. “I know you were at GHQ. How is he? 
I’ve seen him quite a few times in my life, but 
only on the platform. Never at close quarters.” 

“How can I answer you?” Bessonov said. 
“That question cannot be answered in a few 

words.” . , 

Just as Vesnin, while groping for the char- 
acter of the new commander, still involuntarily 
restrained himself, so Bessonov was also dis- 
inclined to reveal his feelings and talk about 
things that concerned not only himself but, to 
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some extent, his son. He was becoming more and 
more sensitive to the fact that his son’s fate was 
a cross that he would have to bear, a wound 
that would not heal and, as often happens, the 
attention, sympathy and curiosity of those around 
him made the pain all the more intense. Even 
at GHQ, where he had been summoned before 
receiving his new command, the question of his 
son had come under discussion. 


Chapter Six 

The summons to GHQ had been unexpected. 

It had reached him not in his Moscow flat 
but at the academy, where for two years before 
the war he had taught military history. Knowing 
that an order concerning his new appointment 
remained only to be signed, he had called on 
the head of the academy, General Volubov, an 
old friend and comrade of the Finnish campaign, 
a sober-minded, subtle expert on modern tactics, 
a modest man of no particular renown in military 
circles, but very experienced, whose advice he 
had always valued. Their leisurely reminiscen- 
tial conversation over tea in the general’s study 
had been interrupted by a telephone call. The 
general had answered it with his customary 
“Lieutenant-General Volubov speaking”, then 
his face had changed and, looking up at Bessonov, 
he had added in a whisper, 

“It’s for you, Pyotr Alexandrovich — an 
assistant of Comrade Stalin.” 

Bessonov took the receiver. An unfamiliar 
voice, quiet, steady, trained in composure, com- 
pletely unimperative, addressed Bessonov not by 
rank but as “Comrade Bessonov”, then asked 
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politely whether he could come to see Comrade 
Stalin at two in the afternoon and where the 
car should be sent to pick him up. 

“The main entrance of the academy, it it s 
no trouble/' Bessonov replied and, after ringing 
off, sat silent for some time under General 
Volubov’s inquiring glance, trying not to show 
his agitation, any outward display of which he 
found distasteful in other people. Eventually he 
looked at his watch and said in an everyday 
voice, “In an hour and a half from now I shall 
be seeing the Supreme Commander, it appears. 

“There’s one thing you must remember, the 
head of the academy warned him, taking him by 
the elbow, “no matter what he asks you, dont 
give a hurried answer. Everyone who has been 
there says he doesn’t like a slick tongue. And 
for God’s sake, don’t address him by his name 
and patronymic. Address him officially as Com- 
rade Stalin’. He can’t stand the patronymic style. 
I’ll call on you this evening and you must tell 
me all about it.” 

In Stalin’s oak-panelled anteroom, dimly 
illumined by the murky grey light of a bleak 
late autumn day, two generals unknown to 
Bessonov were sitting with their legs . tucked 
under sturdy hard-backed chairs, waiting in silent 
expectation, and when the elderly,, grizzled 
colonel who had been with Bessonov in the car 
brought him into the room, he was met by a 
short, bald, grey-faced man in a quiet civilian 
suit, who rose to meet him with a smile that 
expressed nothing from behind a large desk 
crowded with telephones. 

Peering into the very pupils of Bessonov s eyes 
and taking his hand in a soft, boneless grip, he 
told him, without saying how long, that he would 
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have to wait, and escorted him to a vacant chair 
next to the two generals. 

“Please, sit here.” 

Bessonov sat down and the bald, tired-looking 
man in civilian clothes — it was he who had rung 
the academy — smiled again apologetically and 
with habitual politeness touched Bessonov’s stick 
lightly with the tips of his sallow fingers. 

“If you will allow me, I will put this in the 
corner. It will be more convenient for you.” 

He carried the stick away carefully, placed 
it in the corner behind his desk and returned 
soundlessly to his papers and telephones. 

It was very quiet and there was a faint smell 
of wood and warm radiators. Not so much as 
a rustle from the autumnal but already snowy 
city outside penetrated the thick stone walls; no 
sound of human voices, no footsteps in the cor- 
ridor. 

Everyone in the room was quiet; not a creak 
of a chair, not a movement; the man in civilian 
clothes sat silently at his desk; the two unknown 
generals were silent. 

Bessonov also remained silent, becoming more 
and more aware of a strange, overpowering sense 
of being absorbed in the impenetrable silence, 
of his own unpreparedness at the mere thought 
that Stalin might be somewhere close by, just 
on the other side of this wall, and that the door 
might open at any moment to admit a man whose 
image was imprinted in his mind more firmly, 
more indelibly than the faces of his dead father 
and mother. 

Probably the two other generals and the tired- 
faced man at the desk felt the same. 

Everything here was imbued with the daily 
presence of this man who was directing the 
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course of the war and the lives of millions of 
people, all of them ready with conscious convic- 
tion to die for him; ready to go hungry, to suffer 
to endure; ready to laugh with joy and shout 
in boundless jubilation at the sight of his merest 
smile or wave of the hand from the platform. 
The feeling of suspense that Bessonov expe- 
rienced was further intensified because the name 
of Stalin, which everyone had grown accustomed 
to and which sounded so firm and impressive, no 
longer seemed to belong to one man alone, ye 
at the same time it was connected with one man, 
a single individual, capable of doing what was 
universal, what was hope and faith. 

No one in the anteroom dared to break the 
silence, for the sound of a normal human voice, 
it seemed, might put everyone in a different 
frame of mind and destroy something sacred. 
One of the generals, a heavy, elderly individual, 
parted his plump knees to ease his body into a 
different position, and suddenly his boots creaked 
under his chair, and, as though terrified by the 
sound, he grew purple in the face and glanced 
sideways at his neighbour, a smart young lieu- 
tenant-general of artillery. The heutenan - 
general, his chest covered with medals, not a 
crease out of place in his perfectly pressed tunic, 
sat rigidly upright, staring unwaveringly at the 
little man in civilian clothes, who was still 
perusing his papers at the desk. 

It was 14.10 hours, when the bald, tired-laced 
man in civilian clothes ascertained by some 
means known only to himself that Stalin was 
present in the next room. 

He rose softly, entered the study without any 
summons and upon his return left the door 
slightly open. 
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“This way, please, Comrade Bessonov,” he 
said. 

Trying not to limp, Bessonov walked in. 

In the first few moments he noted none of 
the details of this spacious room with its portraits 
of Suvorov and Kutuzov on the walls, its long 
conference table with its official green top, the 
topographical map on another huge table, the 
telephones and the long flex lying coiled on the 
carpet. As he entered the room, every nerve and 
muscle tensely alert, he saw only Stalin, a small 
man, who at first sight seemed to have little 
resemblance to his portraits. Stalin was coming 
towards him with soft, slightly rolling strides 
in supple, squeakless boots; he was wearing an 
army- type tunic that fitted closely over his 
sloping shoulders. His thick moustache and heavy 
eyebrows gleamed with a barely discernible trace 
of grey, his narrow, yellowish eyes were calm, 
and Bessonov’s first thought was: What will he 
ask me now? 

Having greeted him without a handshake or 
any invitation to sit down, and without sitting 
down himself, Stalin began to pace soundlessly 
along the carpet beside the map table, holding 
his left, apparently not fully flexible arm over 
his stomach. 

After a fairly long silence, he walked to the 
desk at the end of the room and, standing side- 
ways to Bessonov, asked without any clearly 
definable intonation, “What is your opinion of 
the latest events, Comrade Bessonov?” 

Bessonov did not quite understand the ques- 
tion and wanted to clarify it by asking, “What 
events exactly, Comrade Stalin?” but, controlling 
his voice with an effort, he replied instead, “If 
we are speaking of the latest events at Stalin- 
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grad, Comrade Stalin, they could mark the be- 
ginning of a large-scale offensive and, so it 
seems to me, a new stage in the war, if we do 
not allow the Germans to break open the inner 
or outer fronts of encirclement — ” 

“Seems, or are you convinced, Comrade 
Bessonov?” 

“I am convinced, Comrade Stalin. I think much 
will depend on how systematically we are able 
to split up and destroy the encircled enemy.” 

Bessonov paused; it had seemed to him that 
Stalin’s rather narrow, rounded back had stirred 
after this reply, stopping him and agreeing with 
him. 

The study was cool and quiet. Stalin picked 
up a pipe from an ash tray, turned away from 
the table, struck a match and, as he lighted the 
pipe, stared steadily over the match flame at 
Bessonov. 

“If we appoint you to command an army at 
Stalingrad, will there be any objections on your 
part, Comrade Bessonov?” he asked deliberately, 
as though he had not heard his reply. “We know 
all about the operations of your army corps at 
Moscow and have consulted Rokossovsky.” 

So the rumours about his appointment were 
true. It would sound rather foolish to admit that 
he did not quite understand the reason for his 
appointment or that it had come as a surprise. 
Rokossovsky must have recommended him for 
the post. How odd that things should work out 
like this. 

“Comrade Stalin, I am a soldier and I regard 
an appointment to any post as an order.” 

“I assume you have recovered properly in 
hospital and are ready to fight, Comrade Bes- 
sonov. There should be no objections on that 
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score either, I think.” Stalin waved the match 
out with a limp flick of the wrist". “Come over 
to the map.” 

Without his stick Bessonov covered the short 
distance to the table as if it were part of an 
assault course. Now he was standing so close to 
Stalin that he could feel the sweetish smell of 
rich tobacco from his clothes, and could see in 
profile a broad, greying eyebrow and the sallow, 
pock-marked skin of the cheek; and when Stalin, 
after pausing over the map, slowly raised his 
yellowish eyes, they had a softer gleam of inward 
ironic satisfaction. 

“I have nothing against your reasoning. Com- 
rade Bessonov,” Stalin said softly. “At Moscow, 
as you know, we also considered the possibility 
of encircling the enemy. But we had insufficient 
forces. Your corps hadn’t enough forces either. 
Every general dreams of his Cannae, Comrade 
Bessonov. But we, Communists, believe in 
objective conditions. Hitler at the gates of 
Moscow, so they say, lacked about one fresh 
tank division and a long summer. Some people 
maintain that it has become a law for them to 
advance in summer and for us to defeat them in 
winter. But there can be no such law in warfare. 
That’s an old tale. . . .” Stalin paused. “So it’s 
a Cannae, you say, Comrade Bessonov?” he 
repeated, although Bessonov had not used this 
word, and he sucked at his pipe, which had gone 
out. He made no attempt to relight it, however, 
and with its stem smoothly encircled the area 
of Stalingrad on the map. “Here the Nazi bandits 
have fallen into a cauldron, and this is our first 
Cannae, Comrade Bessonov. Do you agree?” 

“Yes, Comrade Stalin. I fully agree with you.” 

“Therefore your well equipped army,” Stalin 
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continued after a long pause, “which we are 
giving you from the GHQ reserve, is being sent 
to strengthen the three fronts, to complete the 
rout of the encircled Germans. You will finish 
off Paulus and bring Operation Ring to comple- 
tion. What are your ideas on this subject, Com- 
rade Bessonov?” 

“Comrade Stalin,” Bessonov said, * realising 
why Stalin had dwelt on past developments at 
Moscow and had so emphatically repeated three 
times the word “Cannae” when speaking of the 
situation at Stalingrad, which had developed 
from the Soviet counter-offensive in November. 
“I should like to say, Comrade Stalin, that 
everything now hangs on the speed with which 
we eliminate this enormous German grouping. 
We cannot rule out the possibility of an attempt 
to break out of the ring or of a blow at the outer 
front aimed at driving through to the encircled 
grouping. I have been told that our operations 
for eliminating the encircled enemy forces have 
slowed down lately and the Germans are offering 
bitter resistance and even counter-attacking.” 

He knows this better than I do and I am 
probably saying the wrong thing, Bessonov 
thought as soon as the last phrase was out of his 
mouth, but Stalin put a lighted match to his 
pipe and nodded slightly. 

“An attempt to break the ring, you say? Are 
you not making a mistake, Comrade Bessonov? 
We have information on the transfer of German 
forces from Western Europe to the Stalingrad 
sector. ... Go on.” 

“For this reason I should like the army to be 
sent to the front as quickly as possible, Comrade 
Stalin.” 

Apparently engrossed in some thought of his 
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own, Stalin allowed his pipe-stem to rest on the 
thick hair of his reddish moustache for a minute, 
then spoke with a particularly noticeable Geor- 
gian accent. 

“Operation Ring for the breaking up and 
destruction of the surrounded grouping will be 
carried out with the forces of Rokossovsky’s front 
and mainly by your army, Comrade Bessonov. 
Not later than December 23rd. The point is that 
up to the time of Stalingrad our soldiers and 
even our commanders have not been used to 
surrounding an enemy and actually battering 
that surrounded enemy to death. The word 
'German 5 has had a very active ring for a long 
time. It has become a psychological factor. And 
one that must be eradicated from people’s minds. 
Forever. Is that so, Comrade Bessonov? Or not 
quite?” 

“I think, Comrade Stalin,” Bessonov said, 
“that our soldiers have not quite rid their minds 
of the retreat of ’41. Or the summer of ’42. But 
the turning point is coming or has already come. 
They have begun to realise that it’js a different 
war now, that we are the ones who do the 
encircling and not the Germans.” 

Stalin’s impassive, yellowish-grey face 
expressed neither assent nor dissent by so much 
as the movement of a muscle and, either 
coughing or clearing a troublesome sore throat, 
he began to stalk up and down the study along 
the thick carpet, his stiff left arm still crooked 
in front of his stomach, his narrow, sloping 
shoulders slightly stooped; but Bessonov suddenly 
felt that at this moment Stalin was displeased 
or worried about something,- perhaps because of 
the mention of 1941 or the reference to the slow- 
ing up of operations against von Paulus’s en- 
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circled forces. The glance that met his eyes as 
Stalin approached was coldly concentrated and 
held him with a calm firmness. 

“What is the aim and objective of the military 
leader,” Stalin said, addressing himself rather 
than Bessonov, and in his meditation weighing 
each word on delicately precise scales. “The 
military leader’s main task is to recognise and 
study the enemy. To prepare and wait for the 
right moment. To train the muscles. To deliver 
the blow suddenly. And to win victory.” 

He stressed the “win victory” with a gesture 
and his scabrous face, pitted all over with tiny 
pock-marks, looked momentarily satisfied. 

“And all the doubters will be proved wrong,” 
Stalin concluded, once again stressing his words 
with a gesture. “The cowards and half-hearted 
sceptics, Comrade Bessonov. There are still some 
of them about, unfortunately.” 

With the frown of one who was not disposed 
to listen any further, he walked to the desk at 
the end of the study and picked up the telephone 
but, after coughing and clearing his throat, slowly 
lowered it again. For a minute or two he stood 
sideways towards Bessonov, as though he had 
completely forgotten his presence; his small 
swarthy hand, covered with golden hairs, 
knocked the ash out of the pipe, then he opened 
a box of cigarettes on the desk and, squeezing 
the cigarettes between his fingers over an ash 
tray, crumbled the tobacco into his pipe. 

This is a sign that I must go. He must have 
called me in just to have a look at the new army 
commander and he does not seem very satisfied 
with me, Bessonov reflected. Probably my 
appointment to this command on Rokossovsky’s 
advice was purely accidental, just as I supposed. 
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Stalin went on crumbling tobacco into his pipe 
and packing it down, then after a prolonged pause 
began to speak very softly. 

“Tell me, Comrade Bessonov, you studied and 

later taught at the academy That’s a well- 

known fact. Did you know a certain General 
Vlasov?” 

Why does he ask about Vlasov? the thought 
flashed through Bessonov’s mind. What made 
him bring this up? 

“Yes, I did,” he replied, with his heart beating 
faster. He had heard from people on the General 
Staff of the events in June on the Volkhov front 
and the tragedy of the 2nd Assault Army, in 
which his son, now reported missing, had served. 
“I did know him,” Bessonov repeated. „“We 
studied at the academy at the same time.” 

“What is your personal opinion of the Vlasov 
of those years? They say he was rather proud 
and easily offended.” 

“That did not strike one at the time, Comrade 
Stalin. In those years he did not associate very 
closely with anyone, if I remember rightly.” 

“They say that this proud general, who has 
surrendered to the Germans, was a coward and 
very timid in battle, like that general that 
Yermolov mentions. Is that so?” 

“I can say nothing about any such qualities 
of his, Comrade Stalin. I never met Vlasov at 
the front,” Bessonov replied in a low voice. “The 
only thing I know for certain is that at the 
academy he was not outstanding in any way. He 
was a man of average ability.” 

“It has become known that this political 
adventurer of average ability,” Stalin said fiercely, 
“has taken up service with the Germans. I hrough 
the fault of this timid general six thousand men 
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of his army have perished and eight thousand 
are missing. In my opinion, Comrade Bessonov, 
those who allow themselves to be taken prisoner 
often include politically and morally unstable 
elements. To some degree dissatisfied with our 
system. Not counting a few exceptions. Do you 
agree r 

Victor is one of those eight thousand missing 
but he could not have been taken prisoner! Why 
has Stalin brought all this up? Bessonov felt a 
burning stab of pain in his leg, followed by an 
overpowering desire to wipe the hot sweat that 
this pain had brought out on his temples. 

In Moscow, after hospital, while still waiting 
for an appointment, and constantly thinking 
about his son, whether he was alive or dead, 
Bessonov had made all possible inquiries about 
the 2nd Assault Army and those who had escaped 
from encirclement, but he had avoided consider- 
ing these latest facts even in conversation with 
his wife. He had refused to lose hope. Victor’s 
death or capture, his sufferings ending in death 
or beginning in captivity were measured in his 
father’s mind by different categories — by the 
meaning of his own life, the meaning of his 
belated love for his son, the meaning of his 
wife’s life, by his faith in what he believed and 
wanted to believe. The brief meeting in the 
hospital near Moscow before Victor’s departure 
for the front, which had brought a poignant 
tenderness into their relationship, the cartridges 
scattering out of the pocket of his new officer’s 
raincoat, his clumsy attempt to smoke, his 
laughter, his desire to go into action with his 
friends from training school — Bessonov remem- 
bered it all as if in a constantly recurring dream. 

Bessonov himself had experienced more than 
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once a feeling of helplessness in the first months 
of 1941. He knew the general depression that 
overcame men in encirclement, spreading like 
an epidemic, but he also knew, had himself seen 
how young lieutenants, mere boys, company and 
battalion commanders, who for various reasons 
had lost the thread of command, managed in 
apparently hopeless circumstances to rally groups 
of men and in a last desperate rush broke through 
the enclosing ring or else died under the tracks 
and guns of enemy tanks; he could see all this 
clearly even now and he had no doubt that the 
Victor he had discovered anew at their last meet- 
ing would have tried to break out with the 
remnants of the defeated army. 

“Why are you silent, Comrade Bessonov? Do 
you not agree?” 

Bessonov looked up. There were deep lines 
in his lean face and he could not open his tightly 
compressed lips. The pain in his leg from stand- 
ing too long was creeping up to his hip, groping 
at it with red-hot fingers; he remembered the 
stick which that polite bald man had taken from 
him in the anteroom, felt a longing to sit down 
but knew he would not do so, and at last he 
managed to force out, “My son was in command 
of a company in the 2nd Assault Army. I don’t 
know what happened to him, but as his father 
I have no reason to suspect him of treachery, 
Comrade Stalin, even if he was taken prisoner.” 

With a dry cough Stalin banged his pipe 
down on the table and thrust it away, as if it 
were a living creature that had irritated him. 
This was a sign of suppressed displeasure, though 
Bessonov could not have known it. Stalin paced 
across the study; his dark lids were half-closed. 

“The fate of your son was not what I had in 
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mind. I know he is very young. I was not think- 
ing of what you thought, Comrade Bessonov. I 
had in mind quite a different figure. 1 think the 
roots of treachery always go back into the past. 
Young people have no past.” 

Bessonov felt the living pain rise more and 
more fiercely and unbearably from his shin to 
hip; hot sweat trickled under his armpits. If 
only I had a stick to lean on, he thought, know- 
ing the futility of such a wish. 

“At one time this Vlasov was in everybody’s 
good books. No one spotted the rotten core 
within. No one at the academy or in the army,” 
Stalin snapped, and the coldness of his glance 
seared Bessonov’s face, making him want to put 
his hand to his cheek to relieve the metallic 
chill. “Is that not true, Comrade Bessonov?” 

“It is hard for me to answer that question, 
Comrade Stalin. As far as I have been able to 
imagine the circumstances under which Vlasov 
was captured, I have put it down to the bestial 
side of human downfall. But actually serving the 
Germans — that I consider a political step.” 

At that moment, as he tried to trace the logical 
thread in what Stalin had said about prisoners 
of war, Bessonov dismissed, refused to agree with 
anything that could cast the slightest shadow on 
the fate of his son. He did not believe that he 
could have been weak or cowardly. Victor’s name 
had not been in the lists of the sixteen thousand 
men who had escaped from encirclement. Yet 
at the same time Bessonov’s experience rejected 
any innocent, unproved assurance that ail was 
well with his son. He still admitted to himself 
the possibility that in certain circumstances 
Victor might have been taken prisoner, like 
others in the same tragic situation but, hard 


though it was to face, he was becoming more and 
more certain that his son had been killed while 
trying to break through the ring enclosing the 
2nd Assault Army. This seemed more like the 
truth. 

But Bessonov could not know what had caused 
this conversation, what had suddenly awakened 
Stalin’s interest in General Vlasov. 

In all wars there had been acts of treachery, 
cowardice, defection of armies, passing of secret 
documents. But Vlasov’s act of treachery in 
June 1942 had not been an act of treachery on 
the part of the army itself, which had resisted 
to the last at the village of Spasskaya Polist; 
indeed, remnants of the shattered divisions had 
been able to fight their way out of encirclement. 
Vlasov’s betrayal had been a cowardly act of 
treachery by one general, who at night had 
secretly abandoned his headquarters and crossed 
over to the German-occupied village of 
Pyatnitsa, giving himself up with the cringing 
words: , “Don’t shoot, I am General Vlasov.” He 
had attempted to save his own life, which had 
at once become death, for every act of treachery 
is spiritual death. But Vlasov’s treachery and the 
failure of one army on one of the less important 
sectors did not, of course, alter the situation of 
the whole Soviet-German front. At that time 
the gravest danger was in the south and Stalin, 
who had been concerned about the southern 
fronts, where the Germans were preparing to 
launch their main effort, had been unwilling to 
focus attention on the events round Volkhov. 
But now, when great success was in the offing 
for the three Soviet fronts at Stalingrad, in these 
days of the November counter-offensive, the 
name of General Vlasov had again cropped up 
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in the intelligence reports. Stalin had relived 
his former anger but, though it did little to 
calm him, he had at the same time imagined 
what Vlasov must be feeling now, in the German 
rear, on hearing of the success of the Red Army. 
And Stalin, returning to the past in the course 
of those importunate memories, had expected 
that Bessonov, this elderly general who had once 
known the former commander of the Second 
Assault Army during his training at the academy, 
and who had devoted many years of his life to 
the army, would be able to define the salient 
features in this traitor’s behaviour, the roots that 
even in those distant years must have been faintly 
visible, and would explain the real Vlasov. Stalin 
had wanted to know that exactly. 

On hearing Bessonov’s reply, he by force of 
habit showed no direct dissatisfaction; with an 
almost apathetic lack of haste he walked from 
one end of the study to the other and spoke 
from there in a barely audible voice. 

“A political step? Yes, it is politics. . . . They 
say, Comrade Bessonov, that you sometimes 
express your own special point of view on various 
events. As you have done about these prisoners 
of war, for instance. Does this opinion of you 
accord with the facts?” 

Bessonov, who had been expecting a continua- 
tion of the discussion about Vlasov, was not 
prepared for this question and, as he shifted his 
throbbing leg slightly on the carpet, he felt his 
chest flutter with a quite unaccustomed sensation 
of falling from a great height, as though he were 
already consciously prepared for the fatal out- 
come, and with an effort he forced himself to 
say, “Comrade Stalin, people probably say even 
worse things about me. I know that I am con- 
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sid ere d to have a very bad temper. No doubt 
there have been complaints about me.” 

Stalin lifted his heavy lids, stared in surprise 
and lowered them again. 

“Why don’t you answer the question directly?” 
he asked, and suddenly broke into silent laughter. 
Rubbing his pipe with his thumb and flexing 
his shoulders, he again strode to the desk at the 
end of the study. 

You are a Communist, Comrade Bessonov, 
and you must answer like a Communist. Have 
you always had your own personal point of view 
on various events?” 

“I have tried to, Comrade Stalin. But I have 
not always been able to defend it to the end.” 

btahn glanced at him frowningly from the 
esk. Long accustomed to the unquestioning 
assent or those around him, he sometimes allowed 
a very lew of his associates to state their own 
personal opinion, and Bessonov’s reply had 

run e< l °f one of the representatives of 
Ld-iy who at times irritated him but whose 
tearless outspokenness was essential when decid- 
ing operational problems. But an experienced 
shrewdness that so often astonished everyone as 
a firm and exact assessment of the situation had 
accustomed Stalin to believing in the infallibility 
ol his views; and he stated them without hesita- 
tion. 

I understand, Comrade Bessonov. Pre- 
sumably your doubts had to do with ’ certain 
military leaders whom we punished at one 
time? 

c . , T hat is only my point of view, Comrade 
otalin, Bessonov replied, feeling as though he 
had moved closer to the icy wind that was 
blowing in his face and round his legs; and having 
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made this reply, and realising that Stalin had 
forced him to speak of something he had had 
no intention of mentioning, added with a com- 
posure that surprised himself, “This point of 
view was formed from serving with certain 
military leaders who later became the victims 
of slander. Of that I am sure, Comrade 
Stalin. . . .” 

Stalin again thrust the pipe away across the 
table, as if it were some intrusive object getting 
in his way, and spoke dispassionately. 

“I am aware of doubts of this kind. The 
struggle makes harsh demands. But many of 
those whom we doubted at the time were people 
with the potential inner rottenness of a Vlasov. 
The excesses and mistakes were put right long 
ago. Rokossovsky and Tolbukhin are fighting 
well at Stalingrad.” 

What about the others? Bessonov thought as 
Stalin continued, . . But if this madman Vlasov 
did come to his senses and break with the 
Germans, we should never forgive him!” 

The conversation had apparently put Stalin 
into a mood of unwelcome reminiscence and, 
after a slight fit of coughing, he walked with 
his soft tread, in boots that never emitted the 
slightest squeak to the map on the table, stared 
for a long time at the positions of the three 
fronts as they had been marked that morning 
and, trying to divert his thoughts by concentrat- 
ing on the success of the three fronts at Stalin- 
grad, said with a dismissive gesture, “All that 
is by the way! As regards your son, Comrade 
Bessonov, we shall not put him down on the 
list of prisoners. We shall consider him to be 
missing. Later on we shall make detailed inqui- 
ries. And keep you informed. My elder son, 
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Yakov, was also posted missing at the beginning 
of the war. So we are in the same position, 
Comrade Bessonov.” 

Stalin was about to add something else about 
his elder son but he hesitated, moved the magni- 
fying glass across the map, and changed the 
subject abruptly. 

“Bring your army into action without delay. 
I wish you, Comrade Bessonov, as part of 
Rokossovsky’s front, success in crushing and 
destroying the forces of von Paulus. I believe in 
you after the resolute actions of your corps 
at Moscow, Comrade Bessonov. I remember 
that.” 

“I shall spare no effort, Comrade Stalin. May 
1 ^ 0? ” 

“But you must be sparing of your strength. 
I thought you were a giant of a man,” Stalin 
spread his arms, indicating the assumed breadth 
of Bessonov’s shoulders and, as he did so, smiled 
unexpectedly and his moustache quivered, and 
at that moment (Stalin felt it himself) the harsh 
yellow coldness in his eyes melted and disap- 
peared, and his whole face with all its tiny pock- 
marks softened, becoming homely, kindly, as 
Bessonov had been accustomed to see it in the 
portraits of him. “You are very thin, Comrade 
Bessonov. Is that because you have your own 
point of view? It isn’t an ulcer, is it? You don’t 
eat enough, I suppose. And that means you’ll 
feed the men badly. We can’t allow that, al- 
though the supply situation is not so good at 
Stalingrad.” 

“I have just come out of hospital, Comrade 
Stalin. But I have always been thin,” Bessonov 
replied, noticing Stalin’s smile, which seemed 
to invite him to forget all the implications of 
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this conversation that had no direct bearing on 
the matter in hand. 

Three hours later he took off from a military 
airfield in a courier aircraft for a destination in 
the Stalingrad area. But even in the air he was 
still unable to sort out the complex overwhelming 
impression left by his summons to GHQ and 
his forty-minute conversation with the Supreme 
Commander. 

On the third day after Bessonov’s arrival in 
the deployment area of his army, the situation 
south-west of Stalingrad suddenly changed. 

From the 24th to the 29th of November 
formations of the Don and Stalingrad fronts had 
been engaged in continuous offensive action 
against the thousands of trapped German troops, 
which were still resisting fiercely even to the 
point of counter-attacking in certain sectors. By 
the early days of December the territory occupied 
by the encircled forces had been halved, and 
extended no more than 70-80 kilometres from 
east to west and 30-40 kilometres from north 
to south. Colonel-General von Paulus, com- 
mander of the 6th Field Army, sent an urgent 
telegram to Hitler’s headquarters requesting 
permission to attempt to break out of the 
“cauldron” after regrouping his forces for a drive 
to the south-west. Counting on Hitler’s consent, 
he ordered his army, and also the 4th Panzer 
Army that had been subordinated to him, to 
prepare to withdraw from the Volga in the 
direction of Rostov. These two armies spent 
several days hastily burning and blowing up 
everything that could not be used during the 
break-out — stocks of officers’ summer uniform, 
tractors and lorries for which there was no fuel, 
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any stores that would prove a hindrance to 
the troops; they also destroyed all staff 
papers. 

Though well informed of the position of the 
troops by his personal representatives, Hitler 
wavered. But after Goering’s promise to provide 
an air-lift to Stalingrad that would deliver up 
to 500 tons of supplies daily, he radioed a reply 
to von Paulus, ordering him not to quit Stalin- 
grad, but to maintain all-round defence and fight 
to the last man. The headquarters of the 6th 
Army then received an order concerning the 
operation code-named “Winter Tempest,” an 
operation for the relief of the marooned forces 
by a break-in through the ring of encirclement 
from the direction of Kotelnikovo and Tormosin 
by Field Marshal von Manstein’s Don Army 
Group, to which were now subordinated all the 
formations deployed south of the middle Don 
as far as the steppes of Astrakhan, totalling as 
many as thirty divisions, including six panzer 
and one motorised division, transferred from 
Germany, France, Poland and other sectors of 
the front. 

Hitler’s decision to hold Stalingrad at all costs 
also pursued the strategic aim of covering the 
withdrawal to Rostov of the Germans’ North 
Caucasus grouping, whose flanks were now 
threatened. 

On December 11th, after discussing the situa- 
tion in the Stalingrad area, Hitler ordered von 
Manstein to strike. 

At dawn on December 12th, having created a 
superiority of three to one on a narrow sector 
along the Tikhoretsk-Kotelnikovo-Stalingrad rail- 
way, Colonel-General Hoth, commanding the 
spearhead of the relief force, struck with two 
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panzer divisions and massed air support at the 
boundary between two armies of the Stalingrad 
Front. The German tanks drove through the 
gap, reached the River Aksai by December 15th, 
forced it and after three days of incessant attacks 
advanced 45 kilometres in the direction of 
Stalingrad. Soviet intelligence intercepted 
uncoded messages from Hoth to von Paulus’s 
headquarters: “Hold out. Relief is near. We’re 
on the way!” The situation in the south-west 
became extremely critical. Weakened by previous 
defensive and offensive actions, our forces re- 
treated with heavy losses, holding on relentlessly 
to every mound and hill. All reserves were 
thrown in on the main sector but even this could 
not bring any essential change in the situation 
and Colonel-General Hoth’s army group, rein- 
forced by the 17th Panzer Division, swept on 
towards Stalingrad and the encircled 6th Army 
of von Paulus, which was waiting hourly for the 
signal to break out of the ring in the direction 
of the panzer divisions that were racing to its 
relief. 

At the moment when Bessonov’s newly activ- 
ated army had just begun to detrain north-west 
of Stalingrad, detailed information had been 
received concerning the German counter-attack 
on the Kotelnikovo sector and the mortal battles 
along the line of the River Aksai. Bessonov and 
his chief of staff Major-General Yatsenko were 
summoned urgently to the Front’s Military 
Council, where a GHQ representative was also 
present. After detailed reports by the front com- 
mander and the commanders of the defending 
armies it became perfectly clear that the 
Stalingrad Front, which was taking the main 
weight of the attack, did not possess sufficient 
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strength to withstand the onslaught of von 
Manstein with his great numerical superiority 
on the breakthrough sector. 

As he listened to these reports, Bessonov 
reflected silently that to send his army into the 
sector of the Don Front with the task of putting 
an end to von Paulus’s encircled grouping would 
be an ill-advised step at this moment of imminent 
danger in the south. And when the GHQ repre- 
sentative suggested taking his well equipped army 
out of the Don Front and regrouping it in the 
south-west against von Manstein’s spearhead, 
where the fate of the whole operation was being 
decided, he was mentally prepared for this 
proposal and, after a brief pause, replied that he 
could at present see no other solution. 

But having given this reply, Bessonov imme- 
diately asked that his unseasoned army, which 
had never yet seen battle, should be reinforced 
with a tank or mechanised corps. Major-General 
Yatsenko glanced at him apprehensively and 
Bessonov noted that his chief of staff (he knew 
little of him as yet) was extremely disturbed by 
the revision of the army’s task, which the newly 
arrived commander had accepted so lightly and 
apparently almost unconditionally. 

In his way he’s quite right, Bessonov thought. 

The GHQ representative replied that he would 
ring Stalin at once, that he hoped to receive his 
consent to the Military Council’s proposal that 
Bessonov’s army should be transferred from the 
Don Front to the critical Kotelnikovo sector of 
the Stalingrad Front with the object of stopping 
and smashing von Manstein on the way to 
Stalingrad. 

Bessonov heard the urgent, hurrying word 
“smash” and reflected that even “stopping” the 
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enemy at this first stage would ensure the success 
of the operation. 

GHQ gave its consent without delay and 
Bessonov’s army proceeded by forced marches, 
without halt or rest, from north to south, to the 
line of the River Myshkova, the last natural 
barrier, beyond which the German tanks would 
be confronted by nothing but flat unbroken steppe 
all the way to Stalingrad. 


Chapter Seven 

At some time between two and three in the 
morning, after a harassing drive over icy steppe- 
land roads jammed with troop columns, Bes- 
sonov’s car arrived at the half-ruined, lightless 
Cossack village in a deep ravine where the 
army’s new command post was located. 

At the crossroads on the edge of the village 
a torch flashed its red beam and three dark 
figures emerged into the middle of the road. It 
was a patrol. 

Major Bozhichko got out of the car and, after 
a few words with the senior member of the 
patrol, returned to the car and reported. 

“Fourth house on the right. The place is fitted 
up already. All the services are there.” 

Bessonov walked up and down for a while 
by the porch of his headquarters, stretching his 
stiff legs and breathing in the crisp, frosty air 
mingled with the warm slightly bitter smell of 
smoke from stoves burning dried dung. The sky 
was a mass of stars. Brilliant constellations 
blazed quiveringly in the dark December heights. 
Stinging white snow dust was curling off the 
roof. The wind hummed mournfully through the 
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dark islands of bare maize stalks rising among 
the snowdrifts of a kitchen garden. And some- 
where to the left, to the south, a muffled rumbling 
approached and died away again, rising and 
falling on the waves of air. 

Presently Bessonov heard the roar of engines 
in the streets of the village, snatches of com- 
mands, the shouts of the signallers fixing their 
telephone lines, the creak of carts going by in 
the darkness. From the neighbouring house a 
husky voice could be heard delivering a stream 
of homely invective — evidently the quarter- 
master dressing down a sleepy and inefficient 
cook. Everything was familiar. Outwardly it all 
looked much the same as any other setting up 
of a large headquarters. But at the same time 
Bessonov caught himself thinking that many of 
these people giving instructions, carrying on with 
their usual work, concerned only with arranging 
things as conveniently as possible, had no idea 
of the degree of danger that was approaching 
with that rumbling in the south. 

“Do you hear that, Pyotr Alexandrovich?” 
Vesnin said, clearing his throat in the cold and 
wiping his spectacles with a pocket handkerchief. 
“They’re pressing on even at night! They must 
be in a hurry! The sky looks lighter over there — 
all on fire. . . 

“Yes, they are in a hurry,” Bessonov answered, 
and stepped past the sentry on to the snowy 
porch. 

The house where the chief of staff had taken 
up his quarters was already fiercely overheated 
and smelled of sheepskins, wood and, for some 
reason, linseed oil. In a large room with care- 
fully masked windows a strong white light was 
provided by bare bulbs connected to batteries. 
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On wooden benches by the map and at the table 
sat the chiefs of departments and services, 
probably summoned by Yatsenko. Bessonov was 
surprised to see them wearing sheepskins and 
caps; it seemed to emphasise a kind of tension 
that he had no desire to see at his command post. 
They had been smoking heavily and blue layers 
of smoke hung over the table. Evidently the 
conference was nearing its end. Maior-General 
Yatsenko, massively built, his large head 
smoothly shaven despite the winter, an impres- 
sively solid and sturdy figure, boomed out an 
order at the sight of Bessonov. Everyone rose 
to attention, hastily concealing their cigarettes; 
they all knew that the new commander of the 
army did not smoke and refused to tolerate 
tobacco fumes. 

Bessonov returned their greeting without 
shaking anyone’s hand and took off his coat. 

“I would prefer not to have any smoking in 
this room,” he said in a dissatisfied tone. “Don’t 
fuddle your heads with it. And I should also 
like commanders to take off their greatcoats and 
sheepskins when they enter headquarters. You 
will all find it more comfortable, I have no doubt. 
If I have not interrupted your conference, will 
everyone kindly go about their duties at once.” 

“Like a lot of chimneys!” Vesnin said, rubbing 
his hands and rocking back and forth on his 
long legs. “What a fug!” 

“There’s nothing I can do with them, the 
devils. They will go on puffing away! Shall 1 
have the room aired, Pyotr Alexandrovich?” 
Yatsenko said in his deep voice when some of 
the commanders had left, and turned his big 
shaven head towards the curtained windows. He 
did not smoke himself, was in enviably robust 
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health, and with his mind always full of staff 
matters, treated his subordinates leniently, 
pardoning many of their domestic faults like an 
affectionate father with disobedient children. 

“Not now,” Bessonov smoothed his thin, grey- 
ing, sideways combed hair and nodded. “Gome 
over to the map, please. And I think it would 
be better if you all sat down.” 

Everyone who had remained in the room 
seated themselves round the map. Bessonov 
propped his stick against the edge of the table; 
no one was looking at Yatsenko, who stood 
impressively, ready to make his report, or at 
the map with the latest data marked on it. All 
eyes were on Bessonov’s face, drawn and thin, 
without a trace of colour from the frost, invol- 
untarily comparing it with Vesnin’s pleasantly 
flushed and youthful countenance. The differ- 
ence in appearance between the commander of 
the army and the Military Council Member was 
striking. 

“Proceed,” said Bessonov. 

“Because of the enforced radio silence, liaison 
with the corps leaves much to be desired. We 
receive information only through our liaison 
officers, Comrade Commander,” Yatsenko began 
and in his small, clever eyes there was none of 
the questioning and surprise that Bessonov had 
noticed there during the conference of the Front 
Military Council. Yatsenko was now totally 
concerned with organisation, with the tremen- 
dous effort to move four full-strength corps a 
distance of 200 kilometres from north to south. 
“Two hours ago the army occupied the follow- 
ing position. . . 

General Yatsenko placed his large, soft, white 
hand on the map. His broad, flat fingernails were 
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neatly clipped and clean, just as he himself was 
perfectly washed and shaved with the regular 
army officer’s pedantic love of hygiene. His 
report was also pedantically clear and his voice 
had a deep, wholesome ring, as though he enjoyed 
reeling off the numbers of the corps and divi- 
sions. 

“The 3rd Guards Infantry Corps has reached 
the deployment area on the line of the River 
Myshkova and is holding the defences there. The 
7th Corps is on the march and by nightfall, I 
hope, will arrive in the concentration area with- 
out mishap. An extremely grave situation has 
developed in the mechanised corps, Comrade 
Commander.” And Yatsenko turned slowly 
purple, as if he, with his love of efficiency, was 
reliving what he had felt on receiving that des- 
perate message of distress from the mechanised 
corps. “It has run out of fuel en route. The 
tractors and ammunition lorries are stuck at the 
fortieth kilometre. I have sent two telegrams to 
the commander of the front.” 

Without stumbling and rather emphatically 
Yatsenko recited the text of these two telegrams, 
then gave Bessonov one of those lowering, 
expectant glances with which he was already 
familiar. Bessonov asked no questions, however. 
His thin face remained impassive and he showed 
no surprise over the note of urgency in the 
telegrams; his glance wandered to the map on 
the table. It was Vesnin, his spectacles flashing, 
who asked: 

“What about the food situation, Chief of 
Staff? If they don’t get some hot soup and a 
ration of vodka the men will be frozen stiff in 
this perishing cold.” 

“That goes without saying,” Yatsenko replied 


gruffly. “There are cases of frost-bite in some 
ot the divisions.” 

“I see,” said Bessonov. 

Everything the chief of staff had reported 
fitted in with what he had himself observed that 
morning and afternoon on the roads along which 
the army was moving. But these difficulties 
were not what worried Bessonov at the moment; 
experience had taught him to believe in an 
army s second wind” during forced marches 
over great distances, tie was far more concerned 
about the threat to one of the divisions of the 
neighbouring army, which had been fighting a 
bitter defensive action for several days and was 
all but exhausted by German tank attacks. He 
knew the situation there not only from the 
incoherent replies of that terror-shocked 
tankman. How long Bessonov would have to 
deploy his army along the line of the River 
Myshkova the last obstacle preventing the 
Germans from reaching their encircled forces at 
Stalingrad — depended directly on whether this 
division held out against the frenzied enemy 
onslaught or died in the attempt. 

Interrupting Yatsenko’s report with his laconic 
I see , he glanced at Colonel Dergachov, head 
of the reconnaissance department, a fairly young 
man with fine, closely knit brows that gave him 
a grim and independent expression beyond his 
years. As if expecting unsatisfactory news, 
Bessonov asked, “What has reconnaissance to 
report?” 

Bhe situation as it was by this evening, 
Comrade Commander,” Colonel Dergachov said 
in a tone that indeed promised no encourage- 
ment. “On our neighbour’s right flank the 
Germans have brought in a fresh tank division 
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which includes practically a battalion of the new, 
heavy Tigers. The information given by a 
German officer captured yesterday and other 
data suggest that more than ten divisions, in- 
cluding two tank divisions, are taking part in 
the attempt to break the blockade. The neigh- 
bouring army can’t stand up to such an on- 
slaught.” 

“I see,” Bessonov repeated. ... , 

“Our neighbour on the right is in just as bad 
a position, if not worse,” Yatsenko added, 
breathing hard in the silence that had followed 
the colonel’s announcement. “The cavalry corps 
has suffered enormous losses and retired. It looks 
as if the Germans will strike their mam blow 
at our army’s right wing. This offers the shortest 
route to Stalingrad.” 

Bessonov watched Yatsenko with veiled 
interest, concentrating for some reason on his 
old-fashioned shaven head (common practice 
among officers before the war). At first sigh 
this massive, well-scrubbed general did not make 
an impression of a competent chief of stall, 
perhaps because of his rough exterior and boom- 
ing sergeant-major’s bass. Bessonov was also 
irritated by the smell of the cheap eau- e- 
Gologne that Yatsenko used. . 

But he’s right, Bessonov told himself, suppres- 
sing his doubts about the chief of staff. The blow 
is most likely to fall on the right flank. 

“Yes, from here Manstein will have hardly 
forty kilometres to go to the encircled forces ” he 
said aloud. If the Germans broke through on 
his right flank, they would drive a corridor to 
the encircled forces and another two or three days 
fighting would alter the situation at Stalingrad 
radically in their favour. And then what? 
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But he did not voice this thought aloud. In 
fact, it was perhaps the first time that he had 
asked himself that question. 

Everyone at the table was watching Bessonov 
with the intense curiosity that is nearly always 
aroused when a new commander with full powers 
and uncommitted views arrives at a high-level 
headquarters. But Bessonov’s face expressed only 
a profound weariness as he stared at the map 
with all its marking of the situation, brightly and 
cosily lighted by the battery bulbs, and after the 
chief of staff’s report he remained silent, con- 
tinuing to think of the possible balance of forces 
on the sector where the main attack was expected. 
If three of four German tank divisions broke 
through the defences on the Myshkova before 
he could deploy his army on the right bank, his 
army too would be crushed. That was also obvious. 

But this he did not say aloud either because 
there was no sense in saying something that 
probably everyone at the table understood. 

He looked up from the map. 

The big room was still very quiet. Fine, high- 
pitched vibrations came from the window-panes 
as staff vehicles drove by under the masked 
windows. The blustering wind of the steppe swept 
over the roof and the black-out curtains stirred 
faintly in the draughts. 

Above the benches in the corner the century- 
stained face of an icon gleamed its mournful 
reminder of human errors, wars, suffering and 
the search for truth. The saintly face above two 
lovingly embroidered white linen handtowels 
pinned criss-cross beneath the icon slanted its sad 
glance at him in the light of the battery bulbs. 
Bessonov’s lips twitched wrily. What do you 
know about it, saint? Where is the truth? In 
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goodness? Ah, so it’s in goodness, eh? In the 
grace of forgiveness and love? But love of whom? 
What do you know about me, about my son? 
What do you know about Manstein? About his 
tank divisions? If I were a Christian, I would 
pray now, of course. On my knees I would ask 
' for counsel and help. But I don’t believe in God 
and I. don’t believe in miracles. Four hundred 
German tanks — that’s truth for you! And this 
truth has been thrown on to the scales and it’s 
a dangerous weight on the scales of good and 
evil. Much depends on it — our four-month 
defence of Stalingrad, our counter-attack, the 
encirclement of the German armies here. That’s 
the truth, just as it’s the truth that the Germans 
have launched a counter-attack from outside the 
ring of encirclement. But the balance must be 
tipped. Have I enough strength to do it?. . . 

The silence at the table became oppressive. No 
one dared break it. Chief of Staff Yatsenko was 
glancing questioningly at the door into the other 
part of the house, where telephones were buzzing 
and adjutants’ voices were answering in muffled 
tones. But Yatsenko sat without stirring, holding 
his massive shoulders straight, then with an im- 
maculately clean handkerchief that gave off a 
strong smell of eau-de-Cologne he wiped his 
shaven head and again looked worriedly at the 
door. Vesnin toyed thoughtfully with a cigarette 
packet on the table and, catching Bessonov’s 
strange, fluctuating glance, which was becoming 
more and more hostile and unyielding as he 
stared at the icon, reflected that he would have 
given half his life to know what was going on 
in the commanding officer’s mind at that moment. 
Bessonov, in his turn, noticing Vesnin’s atten- 
tion, reflected that this rather young, pleasant- 
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looking Military Council Member was observing 
him with far too much open curiosity, and he 
asked about something quite different from what 
he had intended to ask in the first place. 

Is there any communication with Front Head- 
quarters yet?” 

“There will be in an hour and a half. Phone 
communication, that is,” Yatsenko assured him 
and put a finger to his watch. “It’ll all be ready 
on the dot, Comrade Commander. Our signals 
chief is a very punctual man.” 

“Punctuality is what I need, Chief of Staff,” 
Bessonov rose to his feet. “Punctuality, efficiency, 
that’s all.” 

Leaning on his stick, he took a few paces across 
the room and suddenly he recalled Stalin’s slow 
masterful walk along the red carpet beside that 
huge table in that huge study, his barely audible 
coughing and clearing of the throat, the whole 
forty-minute conversation at GHQ. Bessonov 
stopped in the middle of the room with tiny 
beads of sweat on his forehead. WTiat’s happened 
to me? It’s like hypnosis. I just can’t get it out 
of my mind. Irritated with himself, he stood for 
some time with his back to everyone, stubbornly 
examining the embroidered towels hanging 
beneath the icon. 

Now listen,” he said from the corner, and 
turned round seeking Yatsenko’s glance and 
trying to speak calmly. “Tell the commander of 
the mechanised corps at once that he is not to 
wait a minute longer for fuel. He must load all 
the lorries and tanks that are still mobile with 
ammunition. All available vehicles — from head- 
quarters, from the rear— must be sent to the corps 
immediately. Tell the ordnance chief and the 
corps commander that if their brigades do not 
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reach their objective in full fighting trim within 
two hours from now, I shall regard it as incom- 
petence in the performance of duty!” 

Yes, that’s what I expected. He’s getting a grip 
on the army right away, Vesnin thought as he 
listened to Bessonov’s grating voice. What a way 
he has with him 

“Secondly,” Bessonov continued, and walked 
up to the table with his eyes on the commander 
of artillery General Lomidze. He had been in- 
tending to utter the phrase, “Unfortunately, we 
have as yet no superiority in our sector in air- 
craft or tanks. But, thank God, we have enough 
artillery.” The phrase had been nagging at his 
brain for some time, but aloud he said something 
quite different: “I think we had better revise the 
original plan of artillery defence. All the artil- 
lery, except the artillery with the mechanised 
corps, should be mounted for direct fire from 
the infantry’s lines. And it must knock out tanks. 
That’s the main thing— to knock out their tanks. 
We shall bring in our own tanks only at the 
critical moment. Till then we shall guard them 
like the apple of our eye.” i „ 

“I understand, Comrade Commander, said 

Y qlcpnlfn 

“What" about you, General?” 

The commander of artillery, Major-General 
Lomidze, a handsome, dark-haired Georgian of 
about forty, who had surreptitiously been sketch- 
ing women’s profiles with delicately parted lips 
and upturned noses, snapped his notepad shut 
and looked up at Bessonov with a quick, fiery 
glance. 

“Comrade Commander, couldn t this mean 
that we’ll be left without any artillery at all? 
After the first engagement? I would remind you 
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that howitzers are not very effective against 
tanks. They have a lower rate of fire than anti- 
tank guns, of course. We have already ordered 
the 76-mm anti-tank batteries to prepare for 
direct fire.” 

Bessonov looked at Lomidze attentively, as if 
he were slightly surprised at his objection. 

“I know the risk we are taking. But better to 
be left without a single gun, General Lomidze, 
than to skedaddle!” He used the slang word delib- 
erately, for emphasis. “Than skedaddle with our 
artillery all the way to Stalingrad. So I repeat, 
you’ve got to knock out the tanks, the Germans’ 
main striking power! Destroy them by every 
possible means. Not one tank must be allowed to 
break through to Stalingrad. Force them to keep 
their heads down all the time! Don’t let them 
move an inch! Do you know how the Germans 
in the ‘cauldron’ rejoiced, when Manstein 
launched his offensive? They’re waiting, waiting 
every minute, every hour for news of a break- 
through. We must never forget that the man we 
have against us is no novice but an extremely 
experienced general! I want you all to grasp the 
fact that I regard destruction of tanks as the 
army’s main objective in the first stage of the 
battle. Any questions?” 

There were no questions. 

“Everything’s clear, Pyotr Alexandrovich,” 
said Vesnin, trying to take a little of the fierce- 
ness out of Bessonov’s explanation. 

“The Germans aren’t what they were,” 
Lomidze muttered. “They won’t break through, 
Comrade Commander.” 

“The Germans are still as good as ever,” 
Bessonov retorted evenly, and frowned. “I would 
ask you, General, to forget the old cry ‘it’ll be 
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a walkover’. That theory, if it may be described 
as such, is somewhat out of date.” 

Lomidze opened his notepad again and stabbed 
at it grimly with a well-sharpened pencil. Vesnin, 
who was sitting beside him, grinned as he saw 
one of the women’s profiles acquire a heavy 
moustache, then a beard with a long cigarette 
sticking out of it and smoke curling from the 
tip, and underneath, in large letters: “I know 
he’s right, but it’s a bit too much, Comrade Mil- 
itary Council Member. Why does he torture us 
like this? Doesn’t smoke himself and won’t let 
anyone else. Are we in a nunnery, or what?” 

Vesnin took Lomidze’s notepad and wrote on the 
corner of the page in a small, upright hand, “We’ll 
have to get out of the habit. I’m dying for a smoke 
myself.” Whereupon Lomidze’s sharp pencil re- 
plied with a brief scrawl, “Not me! Not likely!” 

As he paced about the room, limping slightly, 
Bessonov pretended not to notice this exchange 
of notes. “I’d like to know if we’ll ever really 
understand each other,” he wondered. Jabbing 
his stick into the floor, he stopped in front of 
Colonel Osin, the army’s counter-intelligence 
chief, who was seated modestly not at the table 
but in one corner of the room, a broad-boned 
figure with blond curly hair and a round, serious, 
respectful face. Osin was also making notes on 
a pad resting on his knee. Not once had he raised 
his head, spoken or changed his position, and 
again Bessonov asked himself: And this colonel, 
what kind of man is he? 

“Major Bozhichko!” he called. 

The door into the other half of the house, 
where the telephones were buzzing, opened and 
Bozhichko entered breezily. Laughter from the 
joke he had just been telling was still melting in 
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his eyes. He thumped the heels of his felt boots 
together on the threshold. 

“£t your service, Comrade Commander.” 

Ihe car.” 

Comrade General,” Bozhichko began with 
some persistence, exerting the inalienable right 
ot an adjutant to look after his chief. “Dinner 
is ready! You ordered meat dumplings. It’ll only 
take ten minutes.” 

. .Thats not a bad idea, Major,” Vesnin said, 
rising readily and turning his pleasant, pink 
mobile lace towards the adjutant. “I’m in favour. 
And I wouldn’t mind a vodka to keep the frost 
out. Splendid idea, Pyotr Alexandrovich!” 

Bessonov rejected the invitation with dry cour- 
tesy. 

Thank you, Vitali Isayevich. When Fm 
hungry, I shall not be too shy to have dinner 
at Deyev’s division.” 

Shifting his stick from one hand to the other, 
he put on the sheepskin the adjutant brought for 
him and, as he buttoned it, turned to Yatsenko. 

1 agree with you that they will strike their 
main blow at our right flank. There can be no 
doubt about that. I shall be at Deyev’s observa- 
tion post. Report to me there on anything of 
importance.” 

They all saw their commander to the door, but 
j eneral Yatsenko went with him into the 
cold darkness of the inner porch. His face was 
invisible but the smell of eau-de-Cologne still 
persisted in the cold air, and Bessonov felt that 
the chief of staff wanted to shake hands in token 
of^his support, but was too shy to do so. 

We shall hope for the best,” Bessonov said, 
and after a brief handshake walked out into the 
street. 
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The windy December night with its star-filled 
sky hung black over the village and the snow- 
covered steppe. As he approached the car that 
loomed at the roadside, Bessonov heard a door 
slam and footsteps crunching in the snow behind 
him. He turned round, expecting to see the chief 
of staff hurrying after him to add something to 
what had already been said. But it was Vesnin. 
Striding on his stork-like legs, he came up to 
Bessonov and said in some embarrassment, 

“I think I’ll give' those dumplings a miss, after 
all. May I come with you, Pyotr Alexandrovich? 
You won’t mind?” 

“No, but I don’t quite understand. A Military 
Council Member does not have to ask the army 
commander where he should be. He is free to 
decide for himself.” 

Vesnin laughed unoffendedly. 

“Forgive me, but you sometimes bowl me over 
with your directness. What am I supposed to say 
to that?” 

“All right, I’ll tell you. . . .” Bessonov drew 
Vesnin away from the car. “I want to ask you 
one very direct question. As one Communist to 
another. ... If someone has advised you, Vitali 
Isayevich, to watch over the new commander like 
a little child, particularly while he is taking over 
the army, our relations are going to be very 
difficult. We shall find it hard to put up with each 
other.” He paused but Vesnin made no attempt 
to interrupt. “If this is not so, I am prepared to 
apologise at once for my remark.” 

“Pyotr Alexandrovich,” Vesnin removed his 
spectacles, with a rather sad look in his short- 
sighted eyes. “Thank you for speaking out. But 
I can assure you quite sincerely that if anyone 
did try to put me on my guard against you I 
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would send the fool to blazes, if not a lot further! 
That’s all I have to say.” 

^ “Thank you.” Bessonov smiled drily. “I apolo- 
gise for bringing the matter up.” 

“On the contrary,” said Vesnin. “I wish we had 
time to discuss things more thoroughly. But not 
in the car, of course.” 

“We’ll talk when we get to the division,” Bes- 
sonov promised. “If the Germans allow us.” 

Major Bozhichko opened the car door for them. 


Chapter Eight 

It was past two in the morning when Colonel 
Deyev’s division, after a long march reached 
its objective — the northern bank of the River 
Myshkova — and without even a pause for rest 
began digging its defences, gnawing into the 
frozen iron-hard ground. Everyone now knew 
why they were occupying this line and pictured it 
clearly as the last barrier before Stalingrad. 

After three o’clock the constant ominous rumble 
of distant battle ahead swelled to a roar, and a 
pink band, clamped to the horizon by the dark- 
ness, appeared on the rim of the southern sky. 
During the brief intervals of silence on the sector 
from which this invisible and unknown threat was 
approaching, the scrape of shovels and the thump 
of pick-axes, the shouts of command and snort- 
ing of horses could be heard along the whole 
river bank. Two infantry battalions, three batte- 
ries of the division’s artillery regiment and a 
separate anti-tank battalion had been moved 
across the river to the south bank by the only 
bridge in the village of Grigoryevskaya, had 
taken up their positions in front of the division’s 
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main forces and started digging in. Swearing and 
cursing in the excitement that had seized them 
afresh, the men looked now at the glowing 
southern sky ahead, now at the northern bank, 
the dark houses of the village dotted over the 
hillside beyond, and the wooden bridge across 
which some of the artillery regiment's guns were 
still belatedly rumbling. 

The River Myshkova, which divided the village 
in two, lay below, gleaming bluishly in the 
starlight. Dense flurries of snow from its high 
banks were whipping across the ice and curling 
round the imprisoned bridge piles. 

Lieutenant Drozdovsky’s battery, positioned for 
direct fire a little behind the outposts, was digging 
in on the very bank of the river, and after three 
hours of back-breaking work the guns were em- 
bedded to a depth of one and a half shovel blades. 

Lieutenant Kuznetsov had at first, like everyone 
else, been spurred on by a kind of frantic haste. 
As they listened to the muffled landslides of gun- 
fire coming from the lighter strip of sky, everyone 
realised that the battle was drawing inexorably 
nearer, and that without the protection of the 
earth it would be like standing naked on this 
snow-swept river bank. But shovels made scarcely 
any impression on the frost-sealed ground and 
only powerful strokes with a pick-axe bit into the 
icy surface and made the flint-like splinters fly. 

The wind skimmed the top snow off the bank, 
and the figures of the gunners and the neighbour- 
ing infantry scurried about in a whitish murk 
among the dark shapes of the gun-shields that 
loomed on all sides. 

The bitter cold, which had grown even more 
intense towards nightfall, made breathing diffi- 
cult. It was impossible to talk and the men inhaled 
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in gasps; if anyone stopped work for a minute, 
his sweating face became thickly coated with frost 
and a film of ice clogged his eyelids. Everyone 
longed desperately for a drink. They scraped 
handfuls of dirty snow, mixed with earth and ice 
splinters, off the parapets and chewed it, but the 
insipid moisture only chilled their throats and left 
grit on their teeth. Streaming with sweat, Kuz- 
netsov swung his pick incessantly, unable to stop 
and take a rest. Cold shivers snaked up his spine 
under the wet tunic that was sticking to his back. 
Like all the others, he kept chewing snow but 
his mouth remained dry and he was tortured by 
the thought of pure, fragrant well water that he 
longed to be drinking from a metal pail, swath- 
ing his chin in its coolness. 

“Aren’t you swallowing a bit too much snow, 
Comrade Lieutenant?” Chibisov suggested timidly 
as he followed Kuznetsov’s pick clumsily with a 
shovel. “Mind you don’t take a chill. Snow’s no 
good agin’ thirst. It only looks like it could be.” 

“To hell with it!” Kuznetsov gasped out, and 
called Ukhanov. 

Senior Sergeant Ukhanov had flung off his 
greatcoat and in only a quilted jacket, helped by 
gun layer Nechayev, was digging shallow 
trenches, emitting throaty grunts at every stroke 
of his pick-axe. Now he threw the pick aside and 
sprang on to the parapet round the still shallow 
gun-pit. 

“How’s it going, Comrade Lieutenant? Getting 
stuck into the globe by easy stages?” 

He was breathing fast, his body smelled of 
strong healthy sweat and his damp face was 
glistening. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad thing,” Kuznetsov said 
with an effort, “if we sent someone down to the 
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river ... to find a hole in the ice and bring a 
couple of cans of water up here.” 

“Good idea,” Ukhanov agreed, wiping the 
sweat on his cheek with his sleeve. “Otherwise 
these devils will eat all the snow on the position 
and we won’t have any left for camouflage. Well, 
who was the best ice-hole cutter back home? You, 
Chibisov? Down you go, and take a crowbar 
with you!” 

“Pll manage it. Aye, and there’s no sense in 
going without water when you’re near a river. Pll 
be back in a minute, Comrade Lieutenant, and 
we’ll all have a drink,” Chibisov responded in his 
sing-song patter, and his readiness was noted by 
everyone in the emplacement. 

“Why send Chibisov? He’ll go slipping off in 
the other direction!” someone said with a dubious 
laugh. “Sure he’ll find the way back?” 

“At it again! Think what you’re saying, man!” 

“What I says is he’s always hankering after 
being sent to the rear.” 

But Chibisov took a crowbar, scrambled up on 
to the parapet and silently hobbled over to the 
guns for the water cans. 

“Made of cunning that fellow is,” the derisive 
voice spoke again. “Takes his work easy enough 
but when there’s grub to be had, he’s off like a 
streak of greased lightning.” 

“Why pick on him? You want a drink yourself, 
don’t you? Did Chibisov walk off with your wife, 
or what? He does his best, and wouldn’t hurt a 
fly! What’s all the fuss about!” 

“Cut it out, chaps!” Ukhanov shouted. “Leave 
my Chibisov alone! And you, Rubin, had better 
be thinking about the horses. That’s what you’re 
here for, isn’t it? And no one told you to rest 
anyhow. Keep digging or they’ll squash us here 
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like a lot of bedbugs! Have you got that, or shall 
I say it again?” 

Shovels scraped and picks thudded into the 
ringing earth with mind-destroying monotony. 
Kuznetsov lifted his pick but dropped it again 
and climbed on to the parapet, staring ahead at 
the glowing sky to the left of the dark scattered 
houses of the deserted village, which stood as if 
frozen into the blue of the night. 

“Come over here, Ukhanov,” he called. “Can 
you hear anything?” 

“What’s up, Lieutenant?” 

“Listen.” 

A strange, almost lifeless silence seemed to be 
spreading in waves out of the glow. The roar and 
crash of gunfire had ceased. This uncanny still- 
ness suddenly amplified the tapping of spades and 
pick-axes, the distant voices of the infantry in the 
forward positions, and the muffled whine of 
artillery tractors on the high ground of the far 
bank, where the division was mounting its main 
defences. 

“Quiet, isn’t it?” Kuznetsov said. “Either they’ve 
stopped them, or the Germans have broken 
through.” 

“What’s that on the right?” Ukhanov asked. 
“Something’s going on there, too.” 

Far away on the horizon, to the right of the 
glow ahead, above the roofs of the southern half 
of the village, another glow had appeared in the 
sky with reddish lights that soared up and were 
reflected on the low clouds like soundless flashes 
of lightning. This section of the sky was also 
wrapped in the same oppressive silence. 

“Looks like flares,” Kuznetsov said. 

“It does,” Ukhanov agreed. “Looks like they’ve 
broken through. On the right. Just in front of us. 
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Making a bee line for Stalingrad, aren’t they, 
Lieutenant? That’s clear. They want to get then- 
lads out of the ring and start their old game 
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again. 

“Seems like it.” , , . 

Someone behind them said in cheerful surprise, 
“Why’s it so quiet all of a sudden, chaps? 1 he 
Germans must have retreated? The sky’s still 
glowing, but it’s quiet. They must have given up 
the idea of breaking through, eh?” 

“Retreated? Come off it!” 

“Why not? Maybe Hitler’s generals put their 
heads together and decided it’d be better to wait 


“They’ll give you ‘put their heads together’ in 
a minute!” a bitter, carping voice replied. “And 
there’ll be no one left to pick up the pieces! 

“Get on with it, lads! Get your teeth into this 
ruddy earth! Keep digging!” 

Kuznetsov and Ukhanov listened in silence for 
a moment to the voices and laboured breathing 
behind them. The pick-axes rang like hammers 
on an anvil as they bit into the iron-hard earth 
over which this huge menacing silence from the 
south had settled. Ukhanov asked tentatively: 

“How far away are they? What do you think, 
Lieutenant? One hour? Two?” 

“Who knows!” Kuznetsov replied, and turned 
down the collar of his greatcoat, which had begun 
to chaff his damp neck; shivers were still creep- 
ing icily up his spine, and his mouth was dry 
and hot. “We’ve got to dig in like mad! One 
hour or two, it makes no difference! 

They fell silent again. The stillness rolled oyer 
the steppe like something tangible, conveiging 
ominously on the battery from the twin dawns 
that had been lighted in the blackness of the night. 
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It oppressed everyone and the voices of the men 
in the gun-pits dropped, broke off and soon died 
away altogether. 

“There's just one thing I’d like to do,” Ukha- 
nov glanced at Kuznetsov, and drew his jacket 
round him. “Just one thing! I’d like to shake the 
bloody life out of our sergeant-major and cook 
with my own hands. Where’s the grub? Just 
suppose any of our gun crews dropped behind for 
a whole twenty-four hours — they’d be court- 
martialled as deserters! But our cooks and ser- 
geant-majors get off scot-free!” And he padded 
off to his position, where the grunting, gasping 
men were hacking at the ground with their picks 
and shovelling the chips of frozen earth on to the 
parapet. 

“Work without end this is, chaps, like a bloody 
treadmill!” his voice was heard presently. “Tread 
that mill, lads, and you’ll go to heaven.” 

“Where’s Chibisov? Has Chibisov come back 
with the water yet?” Kuznetsov asked, still tor- 
mented by the dryness in his mouth and nauseated 
by the thought of eating any more insipid, throat- 
chilling snow. 

“Mebbe our ex-P.O.W. has done a bunk by 
now?” driver Rubin droned maliciously from a 
trench. “Chucked the cans in the ditch and made 
for home? Why shouldn’t he? What are you pant- 
ing for, Sergunenkov? Mebbe you’ll start weeping 
over him too?” 

“You’re just a fool, you are, to talk such 
rubbish!” driver Sergunenkov shouted angrily. 
Obviously he had not forgiven Rubin’s spiteful 
readiness to shoot the horse that had fallen on 
the march. 

“Rubin,” Kuznetsov said sternly. “Think before 
you speak. You do a lot of blathering.” 
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“Rubin, you make me tired!” Ukhanov rumbled 
menacingly. “I’m warning you — you make me 
very tired!” 

Kuznetsov pulled off his mitten, scooped up 
some snow that was like broken glass, and with 
aching teeth forced himself to chew and swallow 
it. It seemed to assuage his thirst for a moment 
and his whole body suddenly felt lighter and 

fresher. , 

“Gome on,” he said. “Pitch into it! 

He jumped down from the parapet, took up his 
pick and lunged at the ground with all his 
strength. The blow sent a spasm through his head 
and temples. He struck again and again, plant- 
ing his feet apart so as not to stagger with 
weariness. In five minutes the same thirst, deceived 
temporarily by the snow, was clawing at his 
throat again, and he wondered desperately what 
had become of Chibisov. Where’s he got to? If 
only we had some water now. . . . What’s wrong 
with me? I hope I’m not getting ill. 

Through the scraping of shovels he heard 
snatches of the talk about the sergeant-major and 
the kitchen, but by now the mere thought of food, 
of millet gruel, revolted him. 

The field kitchen arrived at past four in the 
morning, when the whole battery, after wearing 
themselves out digging the gun emplacements, 
was hacking dug-outs in the steep slope of the 
south bank. The kitchen halted by the positions 
of the second platoon. It loomed darkly against 
the snow, steaming odorously and with a warm 
redness in the ash-box. Without leaving his seat 
Sergeant-Major Skorik bellowed into the dark- 
ness, “Anyone alive here?” but, on receiving no 
answer, jumped to the ground. The first officer 
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he encountered on the positions was Lieutenant 
Davlatyan, 

Squinting out of the corner of one eye at the 
two ragged dawns spread across the horizon, the 
sergeant-major fired his questions in a tone of 
authority. 

“Where’s the battery commander, Comrade 
Lieutenant? We need Drozdovsky. Where is he?” 

“Now look here, Sergeant-Major!” Davlatyan 
began, stuttering with indignation. “Aren’t you 
ashamed? Or are you crazy? Where have you 
been all this time? Why are you so late?” 

“Ashamed?” Skorik snapped back with aggres- 
sive arrogance. He had discovered long ago that 
his status in no way depended on any of the 
platoon commanders, despite their lieutenant’s 
stripes. “What are you barking at me for? The 
stores are miles behind. While we went all that 
way to fetch the rations, the vodka. ... You talk 
as if you was the only one fighting, Comrade 
Lieutenant! Makes me laugh, that does! Anyone’d 
think I was a mere stripling to listen to you!” 

Skorik, a former gun commander, the only man 
in the battery possessing that priceless soldiers’ 
medal For Valour, which he had won in the pre- 
vious year’s fighting at Moscow, and thanks to 
his decoration and also his imposing presence, 
subsequently recommended for promotion to ser- 
geant-major, had assumed his new rank with 
alacrity. He was a born sergeant-major. He 
considered himself far superior to the platoon 
commanders, particularly this pale, weedy, sharp- 
nosed Davlatyan, who had not even had a whiff 
of gunpowder in his short lifetime and could prob- 
ably be knocked off his feet by a good sneeze. 
So, in reply to the lieutenant’s indignant outburst 
Skorik merely smiled haughtily. This piddling 
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little lieutenant had nothing to show for himself, 
no services rendered, and yet he strutted around 
as if his whole pigeon chest (what there was of 
it!) was covered with rows of medals, as it ^ 
had some sort of rights Come to that, no one in 
the battery had any right to reproach Skorilc for 
anything, because he could quite casually unbut- 
ton his greatcoat and, in the process of taking his 
cigarette lighter not from his breeches but from 
his breast pocket, effectively reveal that precious 
medal to the eyes of the admiring world. Only 
Drozdovsky, the battery commander, was treated 
by Skorik with apprehensive and inviolable 

‘^You mean you aren’t at all ashamed, Sergeant- 
Major!” Davlatyan repeated, somewhat taken 
aback by Skorik’s arrogant tone and haughty 
smile. “Why are you grinning like a circus clown r* 
Do you think you’re in the right? Spending a 
whole twenty four hours in the rear? 

None of the gun crew were present except the 
sentry, gun layer Kasymov. Several times in the 
darkness Kasymov strolled round the kitchen that 
had at long last appeared in the line, with its 
appetising smell and sheepish-looking cook keep- 
ing at a safe distance on the driver s seat. All of 
a sudden, with a kind of mad screech he cocked 
his carbine and levelled it at the cook. 

“Go you away! Away! You not our kitchen. 
Can’t be our kitchen! You a devil! And sergeant- 
major— devil! Go away! You German! Not Soviet 
man! None of us has crust of bread here! Where 
you been sleeping, , son-of-a-bitch. All battery 
hungry! I kill you!” 

“Kasymov!” Davlatyan shouted in a falsetto 
squeak. “What are you doing?” 

“I shoot this scoundrel!” 
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Hearing the shouts near by, Kuznetsov came 
running over from his positions just in time to 
see the horse rear away from Kasymov’s carbine 
and the stocky figure of the cook tumble off the 
rattling kitchen wagon into the snow. 

“Heh? What’s this for? Are you mad?” he 
wailed plaintively from the ground, then jumped 
up and ran to grab the horse’s reins. “Whoa! 
Darn yer!” 

“What’s going on, Davlatyan?” Kuznetsov 
shouted. “What’s all the noise about? Kasymov!” 

“Look at these people! They’ve condescended 
to come at last,” Davlatyan exclaimed, stammer- 
ing in his excitement. “Do you realise, Kuznet- 
sov, he’s been missing for a whole day! Skulking 
in the rear!” 

Kasymov had slumped down on the parapet 
with his carbine in his lap and was swaying from 
side to side. 

“Bad, lieutenant, very bad! He not human. 
Such man not defend motherland well. He not 
conscious. He not like other men.” 

“Ah, I see, the gentry from the rear have 
arrived,” Kuznetsov proclaimed sarcastically. 
“Well, how are things back there? Under heavy 
fire? What are you standing there for, sergeant- 
major? Tell us how you dug defences for your 
kitchen. We haven’t seen you for a long time!” 

Skorik, his face twisted in a half smile, flashed 
a dangerous glance at Kuznetsov with his close- 
set eyes. 

“You’re putting the men the wrong way polit- 
ically, Comrade Lieutenant. That’s against regu- 
lations. Setting the men against their sergeant- 
major? I shall complain to Battery Commander 
Drozdovsky. Kasymov actually threatened us with 
firearms.” 
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“Complain to anyone you like, the devil includ- 
ed!” Kuznetsov snapped, abandoning his former 
tone. “Right now you’ll go down and feed the 
gun crews. So get cracking!” 

“You can’t order me about like that, Comrade 
Lieutenant, I’m not one of your platoon. I’m 
subordinate to Drozdovsky. To the battery com- 
mander, not you. You can have your extra ration 
by all means, I’ve no objections. But when it 
comes to calling names, I’ve got my self-respect 
and I know the regulations. Semenukhin!” he 
bellowed in his parade-ground voice at the cook. 
“Issue the lieutenant his extra rations!” 

“I said go down and feed the battery! Do you 
understand or don’t you?” Kuznetsov shouted. 
“Jump to it, you barrack-room lawyer!” 

“Take it easy, Lieutenant! It’s my duty to feed 
the battery commander first. Where’s the obser- 
vation post?” 

“Down, I said! You’ll find out there. And take 
the kitchen with you. The way down is by the 
bridge. Lieutenant Davlatyan! Show him where 
the battery is. Or he’ll get lost again for another 
twenty-four hours!” 

When he had seen the sergeant-major, still 
unshakeably dignified, follow Davlatyan to the 
edge of the bank, Kuznetsov returned to the guns 
and sat down on one of the trails, trying to be 
calm. He was worried by a persistent feeling of 
things left undone. After hours of toil on the gun 
positions his arms and shoulder muscles were 
aching fiercely, he had a crick in the neck and 
broken blisters on his hands; every now and then 
his body was racked by such violent shivers that 
the skin of his back scarcely felt as if it belonged 
to him, and he simply did not want to move. 

“Am I going to be ill?” he wondered. Under 
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the gun trail his foot touched one of the cans of 
water that Chibisov had brought from the river, 
and he raised it gratefully to his lips. 

Small icicles were floating in the iron-scented 
river water. Invisible in the darkness, they tinkled 
against the side of the can, reminding him vaguely 
of the New Year parties he had known long ago 
as a child. It was like the gentle, affectionate 
sound of silver decorations, the rustle of tinsel 
on the fir tree, like the best of all the winter 
festivals with its scents of fir needles and tange- 
rine oranges among lighted candles in a warm 
room that was somewhere a thousand miles away 
from here. . . . He drank deep and, when the icy 
water seared his chest, he told himself that now 
his lassitude would pass and all would become 
clear and real again. 

The infantry positions, to the right and left of 
the guns, were quiet. 

The great segments of light were still glowing 
in the sky over the steppe ahead. The low roofs, 
the starkly lighted willows of the tensely quiet 
village stood out black against the red. The wind 
swirled over the breastworks, whitening the piled 
clods of earth. 

“Comrade Lieutenant!” It was Kasymov’s voice, 
close by. 

Kuznetsov tore his gaze from the glowing hori- 
zon to look round at the Kazakh gun layer, who 
had come up quietly behind him. Kasymov sat 
down on a gun trail, propping his carbine be- 
tween his knees. His beardless, polished brown 
face was gloomy in the sinister light of the distant 
fires. 

“Don’t know why I did it. . . . Why he hurt 
others like that? He not love the battery. Like a 
stranger to us. He feel nothing.” 
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“You did right, 5 ’ Kuznetsov replied. “Don’t 
think about it any more. Go down to the kitchen 
and get your supper. I’ll sit here for a bit.” 

“No.” Kasymov shook his head. “I stand guard 
two more hours. Not so hard. There is much snow 
in Southern Kazakhstan as well. Big snow in the 
mountains. I’m not too cold yet.” 

“Must be a different kind of snow down your 
way?” Kuznetsov said for some reason, suddenly 
wanting to imagine a sunny, happy life in this 
distant, legendary land of Southern Kazakhstan, 
where there could never be such a cruel, numbing 
frost, such a wind whipping over the parapet, such 
earth cemented with ice, such a huge menacing 
glow on the horizon. “It’s warm there, isn’t it? 
Sunny?” he asked again, knowing that Kasymov 
would confirm this joy that, however remote, 
nevertheless existed somewhere in the world. 

“Very warm. Sun. Steppe. Mountains.” Kasy- 
mov spoke, smiling shyly to himself. “Plenty of 
grass in spring. Flowers. Like green ocean. In 
the morning, air like water. . . . Good to breathe. 
Mountain rivers crystal clear. Catch fish there 
with your hands. . . 

He broke off, swaying pensively on the gun 
trail. Apparently his thoughts had carried him 
away to that fragrant dawn-kissed steppe lying 
peacefully among the mountains, where all day 
long there would be a hot sun over the succulent 
green grass, and bubbling crystal-clear mountain 
streams with fish leaping in their backwaters. 

“Sun and mountain rivers,” Kuznetsov repeat- 
ed, imagining the same thing. “I’d like to see 

“You never leave them. You fall in love with 
mountains,” Kasymov said. “Nature, she is rich 
there. People kind. . . . For his land a man can 
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die. When war started I thought how could Ger- 
man come here? I wanted to join army quick. 
At recruiting centre I tell them, put my name 

down, I want to fight And you, you lived in 

Moscow?” 

“Yes, in Zamoskvorechye,” Kuznetsov replied, 
and at once imagined those quiet blind alleys, 
the ancient spreading linden trees in the yards, 
the transparent April twilight with the first, very 
tender stars coming out over the aerials on roofs 
darkening in the warm sunset, the belated thump 
of a volleyball on the other side of the fence, the 
bobbing lights of bicycle lamps coming down the 
cobbled streets — all this he imagined so clearly 
that the rush of memory took his breath away 
and he only just managed to say aloud, “Our 
whole form volunteered for the front in ’41.” 

“Who you leave at home?” 

“Mother and sister.” 

“No father?” 

“Father caught cold when they were building 
Magnitogorsk, and died. He was an engineer.” 

“Bad when family without father. I have big 
family — father, mother, four sisters. At meal 
times like whole platoon sit down to eat. When 
war is over, I invited you, Lieutenant. Our nature, 
she please you. You stay with us always.” 

“No, I’d never change my Zamoskvorechye for 
anything, Kasymov. Think what it’s like on a 
quiet winter evening in a nice warm room with the 
stove going and snow falling outside, and you’re 
reading by the light of the lamp and mother’s 
in the kitchen, making something. . . . That’s 
what I like.” 

Kasymov let his head sway dreamily. “Good 
when family love each other.” 

They fell silent. Again, to the right and in front 
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of the guns, the spades and shovels of the dig- 
ging infantry began their mouse-like scraping and 
gnawing. No one came out into the open any 
more and not a sound could be heard from the 
neighbouring batteries. 

Only from the steep fall-away of the river 
bank, where the first battery was making dug- 
outs for its gun crews in the bluff, could there 
be heard the muffled voices of the gunners and 
the faint clatter of mess-tins. From the other side 
of the river, somewhere far back in the northern 
half of the village came the solitary whine of a 
skidding lorry, but this was all somehow absorb- 
ed by the immense stillness spreading from the 
south. 

“It’s a strange silence,” Kuznetsov said. “I’ve 
never liked that kind of silence since ’41.” 

“Why they not shoot? German come here so 
quiet?” 

“No, there’s no shooting.” 

Kuznetsov got up, stretched his aching back 
and at once remembered the can of water. He 
no longer wanted to drink, though his mouth was 
as dry as before. He had got very cold on the high 
wind-swept bank. His soaked underwear and 
tunic were clammy and he was beginning to feel 
an unpleasant inward shivering sensation. Am I 
that weak? he wondered. Or is it just the cold? 
Some vodka would warm me up. And he walked 
over the frozen lumps of earth to the edge of the 
bank, where steps had been cut leading down the 
bluff. 

The kitchen stood right on the ice of the river, 
giving off a warm smell of pea soup concentrate; 
under the open steaming boiler there was still a 
peaceful deep-red glow of embers. A ladle was 
scraping loudly. The gunners were gathered 
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round the busy cook, a dark swarm on the ice, 
and their voices, warmed by vodka, were raised 
in a still discontented but kindlier chorus. 

‘Tea soup again! Couldn’t you think of some- 
thing else for a change?” 

“Come on, fill it up properly — thinking of 
his wife, he is! Why are all cooks so mean, 
lads?” 

“Choked us with his peas, he has! Don’t you 
know what peas can do to you!” 

“This is a harmful trade — we ought to be fed 
on milk!” 

“Blather away, brainless! Feed you on milk — 
that’s clever, that is!” the cook fought back, 
attacked on all sides. “Why grumble at me? 
What milk can I give you — I’m not a cow!” 

Kuznetsov breathed deeply, but the freshness 
of the river ice mingled with the smell of burnt 
pea soup made him feel sick. He turned away 
from the kitchen into the shadow of the high bluff 
and, stumbling over the picks and shovels left 
lying about on the snow, made his way up to 
a slit of light from which came the sound of 
voices and laughter. He groped for the tarpaulin, 
pulled it aside and again the scent of food struck 
his nostrils, now mingled with the smell of damp 
clay. 

In the dug-out, which was big enough to stand 
up in, a shell-case filled with petrol and placed 
on the bottom of a pail was burning with a splut- 
tering white flame; mess-tins of soup stood on a 
tarpaulin spread on the floor, with mugs of vodka 
beside them. Davlatyan and Nechayev were lying 
with their heads to the blaze, while Zoya sat with 
her knees tucked under her sheepskin a little to 
one side. She was munching a dry crust and look- 
ing guardedly through a small album, neatly 
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bound in soft black suede and fastened with a 
round, gilded press-stud. 

“Kuznetsov! At last!” Davlatyan exclaimed, 
his face flushed from eating; he seemed to have 
grown even thinner after the gruelling night s 
work, and his eyes and sharp-pointed nose shone 
like those of a mouse peeping at a fire. Where 
did you get to? Come and join us! Here s 
your mess-tin. Your attentive Chibisov brought 
it!” 

“Thanks,” Kuznetsov replied and, turning back 
the collar of his greatcoat, propped himself on his 
elbow beside Davlatyan, who willingly made 
room for him. The spluttering white petrol fi^me 
was painful to his eyes after the darkness. Which 
mug is going free?” 

“Any you like,” Nechayev said, and one ot his 
brown eyes winked playfully at Zoya. We re 
all nicely topped up.” 

“Take mine, Kuznetsov,” Davlatyan ottered, 
and he also glanced at Zoya as he held out. the 
full mug of vodka in his thin earth-stained 
fingers. “I don’t feel like it just now. And I don’t 
think it’s straight vodka. It smells of something 
else. Paraffin, I think.” ... 

“You’re right,” Nechayev said, grinning under 
his moustache. “It’s a mixture. Vodka and eau- 
de-Cologne. Only for the girls.” 

Trying to control the trembling of his hand, 
Kuznetsov put the mug to his lips, recoiled from 
the smell but told himself that this would get rid 
of his shivers, that the vodka would light a 
comforting flame in his belly, and in a strained 
voice said, “Well, here’s . . . death to the German 
invaders!” 

He swallowed the evil-smelling liquid with an 
effort and coughed. He hated vodka and had 
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never got used to the daily front-line ration. 

“Terrible swill!” Davlatyan exclaimed. “Suicide 
drink. As I was just saying. . . .” 

“Nice drop of soup to help it down, Comrade 
Lieutenant,” Nechayev broke in with a chuckle, 
and pushed forward a mess-tin. “Went the wrong 
way, did it?” 

“Apparently,” Kuznetsov muttered but, ignor- 
ing the mess-tin of soup, picked up a crust of rye- 
bread from the tarpaulin and, leaning back 
against the wall, began to chew it. 

“Tell me, Nechayev,” Zoya said without rais- 
ing her head, “where did you get this album? 
What do you need it for? It’s strange.” 

Why is she here and not with Drozdovsky, 
Kuznetsov wondered, listening to Zoyas voice as 
if from a distance and feeling the warmth flood 
into his stomach. 

“You just won’t trust me, will you, Zoya dar- 
ling? It’s enough to make me hang myself, this 
lack of trust. You think I’m a rake, a bilgy sailor, 
don’t you?” Nechayev said with cheerful convic- 
tion. “Well, let me report the facts. I swapped a 
packet of baccy for it. The front-line man who 
gave it me said he took it off a German woman 
he found lying dead in a staff car near Voronezh. 
It’s interesting. That’s why I kept it. Glorious 
creature she must have been. Go through a few 
more pages.” 

“Strange,” she repeated, leafing thoughtfully 
through the album. “Very strange.” 

“What’s strange about it, Zoya, my love?” 
Nechayev wriggled nearer to her on his elbows. 
“It’s very interesting.” 

“Such a lovely German girl! Face, figure. . . . 
This one here, in the bathing costume. Did she 
have some kind of rank?” Zoya scanned the other 
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photographs. “Look how proudly she wore her 
uniform.” 

“SS woman,” Nechayev informed her. “That’s 
a stance for you— chest out! Some breast, eh?” 

“You like it?” 

“Not all that much. Not bad tho\ Quite a 
specimen.” 

His cheeks flushing darkly, Davlatyan craned 
his neck and squinted at the album with his prune- 
like eyes; Kuznetsov remained leaning back 
against the wall, observing Zoya from the sha- 
dow, her head bowed in the light of the petrol 
flame, and with a strange effort of memory 
sought in the long lines of her eyebrows, her 
downcast eyes, the suede-covered photograph 
album, something vaguely familiar, something 
from the past, as though he had seen her some- 
where before, in some improbably warm stillness, 
with evening snow falling outside the window, 
in a house comfortably heated for the night, at 
a table festively covered with a white table-cloth, 
and on that table-cloth a family album lying 
open, and dear faces lighted by a table lamp, and 
in the background the velvet shadows of a room 
that smelled of freshly scrubbed floors, with the 
dark shape of an old wall mirror and an old- 
fashioned, high-backed bed with nickel knobs 
gleaming in the mysterious depths. But the nickel 
bedstead and old-fashioned mirror were in a 
Moscow flat in Pyatnitskaya Street, and the only 
people he could ever have watched so calmly, 
so closely, so intimately were his mother and 
sister. He could never have seen Zoya there at 
the table with his mother and sister, beside that 
splendid and funny, age-yellowed centenarian 
mirror, his mother’s only pride and memento of 
her husband, which he had bought for her on their 
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wedding day from some smooth operator of the 
New Economic Policy and carted home, extremely 
pleased with his massive present. 

“Looks as if she was from a rich family. What 
do you think, Kuznetsov? Why are you so sub- 
dued all of a sudden ?' 5 

“I’m not subdued , 55 Kuznetsov shook himself 
out of his trance. Zoya looked up at him with a 
questioning smile. 

“You mean that German girl ? 55 he asked. 

“Yes . 55 

He had seen these photographs before. The 
album had been passed around while they were 
still on the train. For lack of something to do 
Nechayev had showed it to the whole platoon. 
Now, stirred by Zoya’s question, he leaned for- 
ward and glanced at the photographs without 
much interest. A young German blonde in a per- 
fectly fitting uniform was laughing into the 
camera, defiantly happy she was surrounded by her 
smiling family. They were all seated in half-circle 
of wicker chairs round a low table on an unbeliev- 
ably green lawn in front of a neat suburban 
villa. Another photograph showed a golden beach, 
dazzlingly white sails against the blue of the sea, 
white tents on the shore, and the German girl, 
chocolate tanned in her bathing costume, stand- 
ing proudly picturesque with her arm round 
another girl who had a gentle doll-like face and 
was wearing a coloured dressing gown thrown 
over her naked body and had a mass of hair fall- 
ing down over her shoulders. Then came a lot 
of strained, stern women’s faces and a lot of 
uniforms stretched over prominent breasts against 
barrack backgrounds. Then a few more photo- 
graphs taken at sea: the billowing sail of a heel- 
ing yacht, this German blonde, strong thighs wet 
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with spray, bravely manning the rigging over the 
head of her long-haired girl friend, who was 
clinging in fright to her full brown legs as a 
wave towered over her. 

“That fair one must have been a favourite with 
the men,” Zoya said, keeping her eyes on the 
album. “She’s beautiful, isn’t she? Do you like 
her, Davlatyan?” 

Lieutenant Davlatyan, who was still busy with 
his soup and had not been expecting the question, 
swallowed hurriedly. 

“Never uses enough salt, our precious cook,” 
he said crossly. “I just can’t get it down. Makes 
me choke. . . . Disgusting face!” he declared, 
scanning the photographs out of the corner of his 
eye. “What’s beautiful about her? Just an SS tart 
and a fool, you can see that at once. Grins like 
a cat. I hate these fascist faces! How can she 
smile like that.” 

He’s right, Kuznetsov reflected. That’s the way 
I feel, too. Why does the mere sight of anything 
from Germany make you feel sick? 

“Matter of taste, Zoya, dear!” Nechayev was 
saying with a chuckle. “I tore out the rest. You 
ought to have seen the other pictures she had — 
killing, they were! Debauchery of all kinds, partic- 
ularly female. Did you ever hear of a certain 
poetess, Sapho? Used to live in Rome. . . .” 

“Sapho?” Zoya raised her long^ eyebrows 
at him in surprise. “She didn’t live in Rome 
but in Greece. Still, never mind. What about 
her?” 

“Are you starting that again? What debauchery 
is this you are telling Zoya about, Nechayev?” 
Davlatyan protested blushing. “You’ve got a kink 
somewhere. Or else you’ve had too much to 
drink?” 
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“Only my ration, Comrade Lieutenant. Pm 
sober as a nun.” 

“Davlatyan, are you protecting me?” Zoya said 
tenderly, and placed her hand on his shoulder, 
fondling it gently. “What a wonderful boy you 
are! Don’t you know anything? I’ve seen all that 
filth before, in a German dug-out near Kharkov, 
when we were breaking out of encirclement. It 
was plastered all over the walls.” 

Davlatyan jerked his shoulder from under her 
condescendingly stroking fingers and turned pur- 
ple with embarrassment. 

“Please, stop making these unnecessary remarks, 
Comrade Medical Instructor! I’m not a little boy. 
And don’t stroke me either, please. I don’t like 
it.” 

“All right, dear, I’ll remember that in future,” 
Zoya replied. 

But he really is a wonderful chap, this Davla- 
tyan, Kuznetsov told himself, feeling the blessed 
warmth from the vodka spreading through his 
veins. I always thought he was. 

“Zoya, darling!” Nechayev said with a dazzl- 
ing smile and, taking off his cap, bowed his fine 
dark-haired head towards her. “Davlatyan has a 
fiancee waiting for him, but I’m all alone in the 
world. Only my mother in Vladivostok. A bache- 
lor. Stroke me instead and I’ll suffer it. I like 
this kind of suffering.” 

“It wouldn’t be any good, Nechayev,” Zoya 
replied, shrugging. “What would you get out of 
it? You’d only take it the wrong way. Specially 
after Vladivostok, where you had all those ballet 
stars around you But is that a fact, Davla- 

tyan? You have a fiancee?” she asked, affection* 
ate again. “I didn’t know that.” 

“Darling Zoya, I’ll be as good as gold,” Ne- 
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chayev implored half seriously but with a 
passionate persistence, his head still bowed. 
“Just the touch of your fingers. Or do you 
find me repulsive? They may kill me tomorrow 
and Til never know what tender fingers you 
have.” 

“Why bring that up — why be so damn silly!” 
Davlatyan burst out. “Stop this drooling, Ser- 
geant! Can’t you find anything better to occupy 
your head? Such rubbish! If I were in Zoya’s 
place I’d be slapping faces right and left! We’re 
a lot of uncomprehending fools. Yes, we are!” 

“Thank you, Lieutenant.” 

Zoya laughed, but with restraint, biting her 
lips and watching the embarrassed Davlatyan 
with a glowing glance from between her half- 
closed lids. 

Nechayev put on his cap and, obviously annoyed 
at being frustrated in his amusement, allowed his 
rather foppish face with its chocolate moles to 
express his disappointment. 

“You’re mistaken, Comrade Lieutenant. I was 
just testing Zoya, and you talk to me like this. 
She keeps pretending. She’s supposed to have been 
married at some time, she’s supposed to be thirty 
and to know everything, but when it comes to 
the point she’s a real touch-me-not!” 

But catching her eye, he broke off. 

“I’ve had far more experience than you ever 
had, Nechayev!” Zoya said boldly. “Pour some 
of my vodka on my hands,” she commanded, as 
though she had every right to give Nechayev 
orders. “Your album has made my fingers feel all 
slimy. Put it away. And when you want to test 
yourself, look at that naked German girl in your 
hour of need.” 

Nechayev chuckled defensively, raised himself 
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on his elbow, found her mug and with revengeful 
generosity poured out every drop into Zoya’s 
cupped hands. 

“It’s a pity to waste vodka, of course, but for 
your sake, Zoya. . . .” 

“You needn’t do anything for my sake, thank 
you,” Zoya drew her knees together under the 
hem of her sheepskin, held out her hands to the 
hissing flame from the shell-case, and glanced at 
Kuznetsov. “You seem to be asleep, Comrade 
Lieutenant? It’s strange when one person is silent 
all the time. Like a sober head among drinkers. 
Have you lost your appetite?” 

“I’m not asleep,” Kuznetsov responded, keep- 
ing in the shadow. “I’m just enjoying the 
warmth.” 

After the vodka he had drunk he was indeed 
revelling in the warmth of the dug-out, its damp 
stuffiness, the living flame of the improvised lamp, 
the sounds of voices, the angular shadows on the 
streaming walls. His shivers had passed off, but 
the work with the pick-axe had made him sweat 
and he had got badly chilled on the windy bank. 
Slimy bands of cold still clung to his shoulder- 
blades but he had neither the will nor the strength 
to change his position. So she had been in the 
encirclement at Kharkov? She had done some 
fighting? What an amazing face she has, he 
thought vaguely as he watched Zoya. On the 
whole she’s not really beautiful. Only her eyes. 
And her expression changes. But Nechayev likes 
her, and so docs Ukhanov, and so do I. . . . What 
is there between her and Drozdovsky? It’s an odd 
situation. 

“Look here, Kuznetsov!” Davlatyan interrupted 
the calm flow of his thoughts. “Why don’t you 
eat something? The soup must be cold by now!” 
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“Who says the soup’s cold?” an overbearing 
voice rumbled on the other side of the tarpaulin 
curtain. “The soup’s piping hot! May I come 


in? 




“Go straight on in, Sergeant-Major!” Ukha- 
nov’s voice responded from outside. “Squeeze in!” 

A pair of heavy feet scraped near the entrance, 
sending clods rustling down the bank. Someone 
groped at the curtain, found the edge and pulled 
it aside to reveal Sergeant-Major Skorik’s narrow 
frost-scorched face with its rapacious close-set, 
bird-like eyes and his new cap, worn exactly 
according to regulations, two fingers above the 
brows. 

“Sure you haven’t lost your way, Sergeant- 
Major?” Kuznetsov asked, recalling the kitchen’s 
late arrival at the mere sight of Skorik’s new cap 
tilted over his eyebrows. “What do you want?” 

“You’re very strict, Comrade Lieutenant. Even 
stricter than the battery commander, I would 
say!” the sergeant-major declared with a touchi- 
ness befitting his invulnerable status. “Well, here 
you are! Collect your extra rations. And I have 
orders that you and Lieutenant Davlatyan are 
to report to the battery commander. And so will 
the medical instructor. I’m from the battery 
commander. . . 

“Leave the rations here. And go.” 

Xi l can’t leave the pack here. Never find it 
again if I did. And there’s not another lying about 
for me to pick up.” 

“Come in quick then and empty your precious 
pack.” 

The sergeant-major squeezed into the dug-out, 
admitting a cloud of cold air, put down his pack 
on the tarpaulin and with deliberate dignity start- 
ed taking out dry biscuits, butter, sugar and 
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packets of tobacco, a precious board to wbicb 
Kuznetsov now felt quite indifferent thanks to the 
deceptive satiety he was experiencing after the 
vodka and the crust he had eaten. 

“Between the two of you!” the sergeant-major 
reminded them. “For Lieutenant Davlatyan and 
you.” 

“Go,” Kuznetsov ordered. “We’ll sort it out 
somehow. Or have you something else to say?” 

“Everything is clear enough.” 

The sergeant-major folded his pack and, press- 
ing it to his chest, backed out of the dug-out, 
craning his neck to cast a last owlishly disapprov- 
ing glance at Zoya, who had fallen silent the 
moment he had entered. He drew the curtain 
violently, thus deliberately and unambiguously 
alluding to the undesirability of Zoya’s presence 
there. Outside the dug-out Ukhanov’s voice was 
heard again. 

“Ah, how I love you, Sergeant-Major! I don’t 
know why, but I worship you, our dear captain 
and father. I respect you for your punctuality, 
for the affection you show towards our battery.” 

“What are you blathering about, Sergeant?” 
the sergeant-major rumbled behind the tarpaulin. 
“What’s this talk? Why are you grinning? Stand 
up properly!” 

“Take it easy, Sergeant-Major!” Ukhanov 
laughed. “Why so loud! Where do you expect me 
to stand properly?” 

“These platoon commanders have ruined our 
NCOs, that they have! No discipline at all! But 
I’ll be after you, Senior Sergeant!” the sergeant- 
major boomed; and it was as if he were, repri- 
manding not only Ukhanov but both the lieuten- 
ants as well, who were bound to hear him in 
the dug-out. “You’ll be walking on tip-toe, my 
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lad! i*ve broken in far worse than you before 
now. I won’t allow sloppiness in my battery!” 

“Not so strong on the bass notes, Sergeant- 
Major, or I might accidentally turn the air blue 
around your ears!” Ukhanov advised delightedly. 
“In recognition of your paternal solicitude, Ser- 
geant-Major. Take my advice, loving father, and 
try out your disciplinarian stuff on the cooks. 
They’ll catch on right away.” 

A minute later Ukhanov brushed in past the 
tarpaulin, looking perfectly calm. He pulled off 
his earth-stained mittens and rubbed his hands 
over the flame, looking round at everyone with 
his bold eyes that always seemed to be resisting 
something, an effect that was enhanced by the 
steel-capped front tooth that glinted coldly 
whenever he spoke or smiled. 

“Work’s nearly finished, Lieutenant. Only 
about two hours of it left,” he reported casually 
to Kuznetsov. “What’s this? Breakfast, dinner and 
supper, all in one? Great! If you think I’m full- 
up you’re much mistaken. Where’s my enormous 
mess-tin, Nechayev?” 

Ukhanov’s big powerful body, his voice, his 
broad shadow that spread over half the wall, the 
bitterish smell of frost that saturated every fibre 
of his greatcoat (he had not once been in the 
warm since the work started) made the dug-out 
seem a lot smaller. 

“It’s the grog that got cold, Senior Sergeant,” 
Nechayev said as he poured vodka from the can 
into a mug. “It’s been waiting for you so long.” 

“I’ll be going now, boys,” Zoya said fastening 
the hooks on her sheepskin. 

“You know what, Zoya — ” Ukhanov sat down 
beside her and made himself comfortable in front 
of the food on the tarpaulin. “Chuck everything 
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else and join my gun crew. I promise you per- 
sonally you’ll never come to any harm with us. 
Our lads are a decent lot. We’ll make you a 
separate dug-out.” 

“I’ve nothing against it,” Kuznetsov said and 
stood up. He had no idea why he had suddenly 
spoken and, to hide his confusion in front of 
Zoya, he started tightening his belt and jerking 
his sagging pistol holster into place. “Are you 
going to the battery commander, Zoya?” 

She looked at both of them in astonishment. 

“Who are you so anxious to protect me from?” 
she said with a forced smile. “From the Germans? 
I can do that myself. Even without a gun. Look 
at the sharp nails I have!” And she scratched 
Ukhanov’s hand a little. During the demon- 
stration he made no attempt to move his hand 
away and merely smiled with his steel-capped 
tooth. 

“Well?” she asked. “Is that good enough pro- 
tection?” 

“Those nails are for manicure,” Ukhanov 
replied. “What could you do with them?” 

“That remains to be seen!” 

“Ah, Zoya, dear, you’re so brave,” Nechayev 
put in with some of his usual suggestiveness but 
distinctly overshadowed by the arrival of Ukha- 
nov. “What good would your nails be if someone 
had designs on you? Would you scratch? Would 
you bite? It’d just look funny.” 

“At it again?” Davlatyan looked up with the 
expression of one who had lost all patience. 
“More of your nonsense? I can’t listen to any more 
of it! Zoya, please, this way!” 

He held back the tarpaulin over the entrance 
and made way for Zoya. 
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Chapter Nine 


They came out into a night filled with the 
clatter of picks and shovels and the rustle of 
thrown earth. The field kitchen was still loom- 
ing darkly on the ice under the bank, but the 
forgotten fire had died out and the cook’s ladle 
no longer scraped in the boiler; it stood aban- 
doned by everyone; the horse, chilled from wait- 
ing, stamped its feet and snorted as it munched 
in its nose-bag. 

The sky over the bluff was now ablaze with the 
twin dawns and every unevenness of the ground 
caught and reflected their shimmering light. 
Again Kuznetsov felt overawed by this wide- 
spread nocturnal stillness over the steppe, this 
silent lurking of the Germans. He said nothing, 
however. Neither did Davlatyan or Zoya. The 
ice could be heard snapping and crackling under 
their felt boots as they walked. 

So Zoya has also been ordered to report to the 
battery commander. Kuznetsov knew the freedom 
and independence she enjoyed in the battery as 
a medical instructor, she was privileged to stay 
with any platoon she chose, and it annoyed him 
that she should come so meekly to Drozdovsky’s 
dug-out. He seemed to have a special right of 
subordination over her that Kuznetsov could not 
understand. 

“Zoya You must have been joking then?” 

he asked inspite of himself. “When you said you 
had a husband?” 

They were walking close together in the shad- 
ow, along a path trodden by the men at the 
foot of the bluishly starlit bluff. 

“Do you really want to know?” her voice shook 
a little, as though she had slipped momentarily 
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on the slippery shelf of the beach but regained 
her balance. “No, I wasn’t joking.” 

“Why don’t you tell the truth?” Davlatyan 
declared with his usual straightforwardness. He 
dropped behind a little and exclaimed, “Look at 
the river here, Kuznetsov. It’s like an anti-tank 
ditch. This is fine! If the tanks break through, 
they’ll get stuck here anyway. We have plenty 
of artillery and they can’t cross the ice — it 
wouldn’t hold them! What direction is Stalin- 
grad? To the north?” 

“About forty-five kilometres to the north-east,” 
Kuznetsov said. “If they break through to the 
other bank they will have gone much too far. I 
don’t want that to happen.” 

Zoya stopped. Her white sheepskin and face 
merged with the shadowy blue of the snow on the 
steep bluff; only her eyes, lifted to the lighten- 
ing sky above it, seemed very dark. 

“If they break through. . she repeated and, 
having waited for Davlatyan to catch them up, 
went on without any logical continuation, “Aren’t 
you even a little bit afraid of dying, Davlatyan?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“You have a girl you are going to marry. And 
she’s probably like you. As nice as you are? A 
nice little pussy like you, isn’t she?” 

Davlatyan frowned. “That doesn’t come into 
it. Why do you say I’m nice? I’m not a bit nice. 
And why pussy? I don’t like cats. We never had 
any cats in our home.” 

“Where did you live — in Armenia? You were 
at school there?” 

“In Sverdlovsk. My father is Armenian and 
mother’s Russian. I’ve never been to Armenia, 
unfortunately. I don’t even know the language.” 

“What’s your fiancee’s name, Davlatyan, if 
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you don’t mind my asking? Natasha, I expect, or 
Zina? Have I guessed?” 

“Pussy. Pussy-cat. Puss, puss, puss! That’s all!” 

“Why do you get so angry, Davlatyan? I 
didn’t want to offend you, honestly.” She smiled 
sadly. “I just like talking to you. And Kuznetsov 
looks at me in a strange sort of way. Why do 
you, boys, give me such wintry looks? Is that 
what I deserve?” 

“It’s your imagination, Zoya,” Davlatyan said 
more gently. “We don’t give you any wintry 
looks.” 

“We’ve arrived, I think,” Kuznetsov interrupt- 
ed. “Can’t you smell the smoke? They must have 
a stove going. Where did they find a stove?” 

“Halt, who goes there?” someone called casu- 
ally from behind heaps of soil, and the figure of 
a sentry emerged from the darkness three paces 
away. “It’s the medical instructor, isn’t it?” 

“Platoon commanders and medical instructor,” 
Kuznetsov replied. “Is the battery commander 
here?” 

“He’s waiting for you. This way. There’s the 
door.” 

The shelter was already finished and in full 
working order. Picks were lying about outside, 
spades jutted from heaps of soil. An angled stove- 
pipe protruding near the wooden door spread a 
fragrant, homely warmth over the bluff. All these 
accessories had evidently been salvaged by the 
scouts and signallers from the neighbouring vil- 
lage. 

Yes, they even have a stove, Kuznetsov noted 
in astonishment. 

The small door creaked rustically and they 
entered a very large, comfortably high shelter, 
suffocatingly dank and smelling of hot iron (the 
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stove in the corner was raspberry red with heat), 
already furnished with a big paraffin lamp, 
earthen couches comfortably spread with straw, 
and an earthen table covered with a tarpaulin. 
Everything looked clean, neat and far too com- 
fortable for the front line. In the corner next to 
the stove a signaller was adjusting his set on a 
shell crate and blowing into the receiver. 

At the table, surrounded by three scouts, sat 
Lieutenant Drozdovsky in an unbuttoned great- 
coat, his strawlike, almost white hair neatly 
combed; his handsome face was stern in the light 
of the lamp and his long feminine lashes cast 
deep shadows under his eyes, which were fixed 
on the map. 

“Commander of No. I Platoon has arrived at 
your orders,” Kuznetsov reported in the strictly 
regulation manner he had decided since the march 
to adopt in his relations with Drozdovsky; it would 
make things easier for both of them. 

“Commander of No. 2 Platoon has appeared 
at your orders!” Davlatyan exclaimed exuber- 
antly, and burst out laughing in surprise over the 
splendid surroundings he found himself in. 
“You’ve got a real palace here, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant. There’s room for the whole battery!” 

“There was a quarry here like a cave — we just 
widened it a bit,” one of the scouts responded. 
“Make use of what’s going, I say.” 

“For a start,” Drozdovsky cut in, lifting his 
translucent ice-blue glance from the map, “only 
the devil appears , Lieutenant Davlatyan. Officers 
arrive in response to an order. And secondly — ” 
he did not so much as glance at Zoya who had 
seated herself by the stove; she might never have 
entered the shelter; he was eyeing Kuznetsov from 
head to foot — “half an hour ago I inspected the 
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firing positions. The communication trenches be- 
tween the guns have been carelessly dug. Why 
have all the men been put to work on dug-outs? 
You won’t see any tanks from a dug-out. Or is 
Ukhanov commanding the platoon instead of 
you?” 

“We’ve got to have dug-outs as well,” Kuz- 
netsov retorted. “And if it comes to that, Ukha- 
nov could be commanding a platoon. He had the 
same training as we did. He didn’t get a com- 
mission, that’s all.” 

“Luckily, he didn’t,” Drozdovsky added. “Yes, 
Kuznetsov, I know how matey you are with 
Senior Sergeant Ukhanov!” 

“What do you mean?” 

Zoya at her place beside the fiercely splutter- 
ing stove, took off her cap, shook her head so that 
her hair fell down over the collar of her white 
sheepskin, and smiled silently at the signaller, 
who had been sending her sidelong glances and 
who at once responded with a broad grin. Without 
relaxing his stern expression, Drozdovsky glanced 
at Zoya for a second and repeated, “I know every- 
thing, Lieutenant Kuznetsov!” 

“What has being matey got to do with it?” 
Davlatyan hunched his shoulders. His sharp- 
pointed nose seemed to have, become even sharp- 
er, and was now aimed belligerently at Droz- 
dovsky. “Personally I’d be very glad if I had a 
gun commander in my platoon like Ukhanov. 
And anyway, we all did our training together. 

Drozdovsky frowned impatiently. 

“We’ll talk about Ukhanov later. At the mo- 
ment I want you to come to the table and get 
out your maps.” 

So he has some news, he does know something, 
thought Kuznetsov. 
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They went up to the table and took their maps 
out of their field bags and spread them on the 
table in the unsteady light of the paraffin lamp. 
A hush came over the shelter. As he looked at 
his map Kuznetsov felt with his temple the heat 
of the lamp-glass and saw Drozdovsky more 
clearly and in greater detail than he had ever 
seen him before — the proud straight line of his 
lips, the tender youthful down on his cheeks, his 
small ears, the light of the lamp reflected in the 
steady pupils of his unsmiling eyes, whose limpid, 
lake-like blue had such a strange and irresistible 
power of attraction.. 

“The regimental command post phoned me an 
hour ago,” Drozdovsky began distinctly. “As we 
know, the situation in front of us is very unstable. 
The Germans have probably broken through, so 
I understand, in the area of the main road. About 
here, to the right of the village, in the direction 
of Stalingrad.” He pointed to the map. His ner- 
vous hands were not perfectly clean and there 
were boyish hangnails round his finger tips. “But 
we have no exact information yet. Four hours 
ago a reconnaissance patrol was sent out by the 
infantry division. Is that clear?” 

“Almost,” Kuznetsov replied, still staring at the 
hangnails on Drozdovsky’s fingers. 

“ ‘Almost’ sounds like something poetic out of 
Tyutchev or — who’s the other fellow? — Fet,” 
Drozdovsky snapped. “Listen further. Before the 
night is out, if all goes well, the patrol will come 
back. It will be making for the bridge along this 
ravine, east of the village. That is, in the zone 
of our battery. I warn you to keep up observation 
and not to open fire in that area even if the Ger- 
mans do. Have you got all that?” 

“Yes,” Davlatyan replied in a half whisper. 
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“Yes, except for one question,” Kuznetsov 
replied. “How can the Germans open fire when 
there aren’t any in the village in front of us?” 

Drozdovsky’s eyes drenched him in freezing 
blue. 

“There aren’t now, but in five minutes there 
might be,” he said rather suspiciously, as though 
he wanted to be quite sure whether Kuznetsov’s 
question was in opposition to his orders or just 
a natural inquiry. “Is that clear, Kuznetsov? Or 
not quite?” 

“Yes, now it’s quite clear.” Kuznetsov folded 
his map. 

“And you, Davlatyan?” 

“Absolutely, Comrade Battery Commander.” 

“You may go,” Drozdovsky straightened up 
at the table. “In one hour from now I shall be 
coming round to inspect the battery. Everything 
will be checked.” 

The platoon commanders left the shelter. The 
three scouts from the headquarters platoon who 
had been standing round the table exchanged 
glances, as if they could feel Zoya’s presence with 
the backs of their heads and realised that they 
were in the way and had better go to the observa- 
tion post. But, contrary to habit, Drozdovsky made 
no attempt to hurry them and remained staring 
in silence at some unknown point in front of him. 

“May we go, Comrade Lieutenant?” 

“You may. And you, too.” He nodded at the 
signaller. “Go and tell Golovanov to get those 
trenches properly dug. There’s no need to sit at 
that set while I’m here. I’ll send for you when 
you’re wanted.” 

The door swung open for a moment into the 
darkness and creaked shut; the footsteps of the 
scouts and the signaller thudded down the bank 
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and merged into the silent emptiness of the night. 

“How quiet it is!” Zoya said, and sighed. “You 
can even hear the wick crackling.” 

Now they were alone together in the stillness 
of the shelter, protected by a thick layer of earth, 
comforted by the warm waves of heat from the 
stove, the wick crackling in the hot lamp. Droz- 
dovsky stared without answering at the invisible 
point in front of him and his pale thin face 
gradually became tense and angry. Suddenly he 
spoke, biting off each word in disgust. 

“How will all this end, I should like to know!” 

“How will what end?” she asked cautiously, 
and lifted her head. “Is it that all over again, 
Volodya?” 

Zoya was seated sideways to him on an empty 
shell crate. She held her hands out to the glow- 
ing iron of the stove, then pressed her warmed 
palms to her cheeks, and from the semi-darkness 
of the shelter smiled at him in gentle warning, 
as though she already knew exactly what he was 
going to say. 

“I should like to know where you have been 
all this time,” Drozdovsky asked in the jealous and 
at the same time demanding tone of one who had 
the right to ask such questions, while she had 
no right to object. “Yes I know,” he said when 
she had replied with a brief shrug. “I don’t want 
you to make a display of our relations in front 
of the battery, but you go too far the other way! 

I m not in the least jealous but I don’t particularly 
like your connection with Kuznetsov’s platoon. 
You might at least have chosen Davlatyan’s.” 
‘‘Volodya. ...” 

“I can just imagine what it would be like if 
Kuznetsov was battery commander instead of 
me! That I can imagine very well!” 
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He rose with a quick resilience and went up 
to her, not tall but very straight and athletically 
built; his greatcoat perfectly cut, his fair hair 
combed back from a clear, open forehead that 
seemed almost serene because of the fairness of 
his hair. With his hands thrust into his pockets 
he sought in her tense, upturned face, in her 
slightly guilty smile, the thing that had aroused 
his suspicions, and she, understanding, threw the 
sheepskin off her shoulders, rose and leaned for- 
ward to embrace him with her arms under his 
unbuttoned greatcoat, rubbing her cheek against 
the metal buttons on his chest. He stood without 
taking his hands out of his pockets and, as she 
pressed her cheek against his chest, she heard his 
heart thumping and felt the astringent smell of 
sweat from his tunic. Afraid that her hair might 
be smelling of smoke, she drew her head away 
slightly. 

“That makes us equal,” she said. “You haven’t 
seen me for three hours, and I haven’t seen you. 
But there is one thing in which we are not equal, 
Volodya. And you know it.” 

She spoke without resistance or rebuke. Her 
submissively gentle eyes were fixed on the 
unwrinlded whiteness of his forehead under the 
sweep of fair hair; its youthful freshness seemed 
almost as defenceless as a child’s. 

“In what? Ah, I understand! Well, this war 
wasn’t my idea. I can’t do anything about it. And 
I can’t take you in my arms in front of the 
whole battery! Do you want everyone to know 
about our relations?” 

Drozdovsky wrenched her arms away with 
uncalculated force and, pulling his greatcoat 
round him, stepped back with his lips compressed. 

She said in surprise, “You look so disgusted! 
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Do you really feel so bad about It? Why did you 
crush my wrists like that?” 

“Stop that! You know perfectly what it’s like 
for me,” he said, and began pacing the shelter 
nervously; his shadow darted jaggedly across the 
wall. “No one in the regiment must know about 
our relations. You may not like it that way but 
that’s how it’s got to be. I’m commander of the 
battery and I don’t want a lot of tittle-tattle and 
gossip going around about me! There are some 
people who’ll be only too glad if I slip up. It’s 
just what they’re waiting for! Why do those clots 
hang about round you all the time?” 

“Are you afraid?” she asked. “Why are you 
afraid of people thinking the wrong thing about 
you? Why am I not afraid?” 

“Stop it, I tell you. I’m not afraid of anything! 
But you know how it will look! Do you think 
there are not plenty of tale-bearers in the battery 
who would gladly inform regiment or division 

HQ about our Yes, that would be splendid!” 

He laughed unpleasantly. “There’s war on and 
they spend their time bedding down together in 
the straw. Like a pair of turtle doves! Front-line 
sweethearts!” 

“I don’t want to bed down with you, as you put 
it,” Zoya said conciliatorily, and drew her sheep- 
skin round her shoulders as though she felt chilly. 
“But I’m not ashamed and I’m not afraid, if 
anyone is really interested, to tell the regimental 
commander or the division commander about 
our. . . Trying not to irritate him, she left the 
phrase incompleted as he had done. “That’s not 
the trouble, Volodya. It’s simply that you love 
me in a strange kind of way, if you love me at 
all. I don’t know why you like to torture me with 
your suspicions. You may not notice it but you 
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even kiss so that it hurts. What makes you so 
vindictive?” 

Drozdovsky stopped in front of her and her 
nostrils caught the damp, windy smell of his 
greatcoat; his lips were twisted. 

“You call that torture!” he said relentlessly. 
“Don’t make me laugh! Why should I be vin- 
dictive? So I don’t kiss you properly? I haven’t 
learned how. No one taught me any other way!” 

“I can’t teach you, Volodya, can I?” Zoya said 
again appeasingly, and smiled. “I don’t know how 
myself. But does it really matter? I’m sorry, 
Volodya.” 

“Rubbish!” he turned away to the table and 
spoke from there with derisive bitterness. “I 
learned my first kisses, if you want to know, from 
a dotty woman at the age of thirteen. Even now 
it makes me sick when I remember that great 
mountain of flesh!” 

“What woman?” Zoya asked in a whisper, and 
lowered her head so that he should not see her 
face. “Why did you say that? Who was it?” 

“Never mind! A distant relative I lived with 
for two years in Tashkent, when my father had 
been killed in Spain. Instead of going to a chil- 
dren’s home, I lived with friends, and for five years 
I had to sleep like a puppy in any old cubby-hole 
they cared to find for me. Right up to the time I 
finished school! I’ll never forget that!” 

“Your father was killed in Spain. And was your 
mother dead by then, too, Volodya?” 

Her face drawn with love and pity, she 
scanned his gentle white forehead, his flaxen hair, 
not daring to look into the piercing blue eyes. 

“Yes,” his eyes flashed at her. “Yes, they were 
both dead by then. And I had been fond of them. 
I felt they had betrayed me. Can you understand 
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that? I was left all alone in an empty Moscow flat 
until someone came from Tashkent to fetch me! 
I m afraid you will betray me, too, one day! With 
some clot or other!” 

What a fool you are, Volodya. Can’t you see 
I love you? And IT1 never betray you. You’ve 
known me for more than a month now, haven’t 
you? 

Zoya found it hard to understand him in his 
moments^ of inexplicable suspicion, his outbursts 
of cruel jealousy that always occurred when they 
were together, when there was no sense or reason 
in talking about it. Every day, every minute she 
felt and saw signs of the attention the whole 
battery was paying her. But she accepted this 
attention as an unavoidable burden and replied 
to them with the measure of flirtatiousness she 
considered necessary for self-defence. He may 
have realised this, but his fits of suspicion seemed 
to be generated by a feeling of helplessness, by 
constant distrust, as if she were prepared to 
deceive him with anyone in the battery she hap- 
pened to smile at. 

“That’s not true!” he said. “I don’t trust you!” 

And with sudden horror Zoya realised that she 
could offer him no proof of her innocence, no 
justification. She had neither the desire nor the 
strength to make excuses and, foreseeing his 
stubborn objections, she stood before him, look- 

in £ i at i^ s sm00 ^ 1 clear, defenceless forehead 
which she longed to fondle and caress. 

“But I do love you,” she said. “You just can’t 
imagine how much. Why don’t you believe me?” 

He stepped towards her, taking his hands out 
of his pockets. 

“Prove it! Prove that you love me! You don’t 
want to prove it! he said, and gripped her 
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shoulders with a fierce tenderness. “We must! 
We’ve known each other for six weeks! Prove 
that you love me!” 

He locked his arms fiercely round her unresist- 
ing back and began to kiss her on the mouth with 
hurried suffocating kisses while she, moaning and 
closing her eyes as if in pain, submissively 
embraced him under his unbuttoned greatcoat, 
pressed her knees to his, and at the same time 
tried to withdraw her lips from his suffocating 
mouth. 

He bent her head back, then broke away. 

“I’ll put the lamp out,” he said hoarsely. “No 
one will come in here. Don’t be afraid. No one 
will come, do you hear? We shall be alone — ” 

“No, I don’t want that. Please, forgive me, 
Volodya,” she panted, closing her eyes. “We 
mustn’t, we can’t do that now.” 

“But I can’t go on like this. Don’t you under- 
stand — I can’t!” 

“You know I love you, I love you very much,” 
she whispered, shivering and trying to resist. “But 
not that. Otherwise we’ll begin to hate each other. 
I do love you and I don’t want us to hate each 
other!” 

He again jerked her towards him by the 
shoulders. 

“Why? Why?” 

“I told you. We did it once. . . . We won’t be 
able to face each other afterwards, Volodya. I 
remember the way you frowned and smoked 
then. . . . Try to understand, Volodya, this isn’t 
the time. I can’t have it now, I mustn’t. Can’t you 
understand? I’m sorry. . . .” 

Imploring him with her eyes, her voice, she 
began to cry without knowing the reason for her 
tears and, as though begging his forgiveness, 
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kissed him guiltily, quickly on the chin and neck 
with cold trembling lips. 

“Idiocy! I shall hate you! Are you lying or 
what? I’m sick of it all! Sick of it!” 

With a fierce, angry face he pushed her aside 
and, pulling on his cap flung out of the shelter 
and shut the door with a slam that set the flame 
of the lamp flickering under its smoky glass. 


Chapter Ten 

He climbed the steps cut in the bluff and, when 
he reached the top and was cooled a little by the 
icy wind that swept towards him, he repeated 
aloud between clenched teeth. 

“She’s a fool! A fool! Such idiocy!” 

And rousing in himself disgust and a hatred 
of his own helplessness and her foolish fear, her 
refusal to be intimate, as they had been once, 
when the battery was being activated, at the 
medical post, where she had been on duty alone, 
he felt an almost insulting anger against her and 
a desire to go back and strike her in revenge. But 
at the same time, despising himself, he suffered 
because he was unable to thrust everything out 
of his mind, because his hands, his body had their 
own independent memory. After his contact with 
her at the medical post, after her touch, her closed 
eyes, her trembling knees, the timid movements 
of her supple body, this memory for some reason 
would have consented to any humiliating ten- 
derness as long as she was there. 

No! Its all over! he told himself, recalling 
everything that could incite or intensify his revul- 
sion her mouth that was too big, her frightened 
expression, her breasts that were too small and 
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her calves that were too thick and seemed to be 
stuffed into the narrow tops of her felt boots; he 
wanted to think of something that would revolt 
him and make all reconciliation impossible. What 
did I ever see in her? She isn’t even beautiful! 
She’s nothing. What an idiotic kind of relation- 
ship! I’ve got to put a stop to it once and for all. 
Once and for all! In his excitement he breath- 
ed deeply; the cold seared his lungs and his 
breath condensed whitely on the nap of his 
greatcoat. 

He did not notice at once that the air and the 
snow had grown a little lighter and acquired a 
frosty dryness. The December constellations had 
shifted in the sky and were now majestically 
bright, pulsating in the icy heavens with the last 
fire before the dawn. On earth the roofs of the 
village seemed to have moved a little closer and 
stood out blackly against the snow; the two glow- 
ing patches of sky above them had paled and 
merged into a semi-circle that encompassed 
the whole southern half of the sky beyond the 
village. 

For a moment he seemed to see at the ends of 
this semi-circle a few faint flashes, like the gleam 
of distant headlights, on the ridge of low hills 
above the ravine. Then he thought he could hear 
in the wind the roar of engines mingled with the 
backfiring of tanks and the whine of skidding 
wheels. Surely this could not be the German forces 
that had broken through, approaching this village, 
his battery? 

He lighted a cigarette and smoked greedily as 
he listened. The wind was whipping up the snow 
on the bank and the battery’s positions; the bare 
branches of the frozen willows stood out like 
barbed wire, like shifting shadows, on the very 
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edge of the bluff. And all of a sudden the sound 
of engines, of invisible movement broke off alto- 
gether. 

It’s just nerves, he told himself, and set off for 
the observation post, which now stood out dist- 
inctly in the thinning darkness. 

When he walked up the shallow — only knee- 
deep — communication trench to the top of the 
rise, where the men were still hacking away like 
wood-peckers, with their picks and shovels, Droz- 
dovsky s face resumed its coldly resolute expres- 
sion. Sergeant-Major Golovanov, commander of 
the headquarters platoon, a towering, broad- 
chested figure, was fixing the telescope in front of 
the parapet. He was the first to notice Drozdovsky 
in the trench, and ran over to him with undxpect- 
ed nimbleness. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, I rang you just now. The 
medical instructor said you had left. Five minutes 
ago the division commander’s landrover arrived 
in the area of the bridge. Something’s up. The 
division’s reconnaissance hasn’t come in yet.” 

“Why are you so late in reporting this?” Droz- 
dovsky said angrily. “Why didn’t you ring five 
minutes ago?” 

“I did ring,” Golovanov boomed. “Just five min- 
utes ago. Your wife, Comrade Lieutenant — I 
mean, the medical instructor, said — ” 

“Silence, Golovanov! Are you mad? What 
wife!” Drozdovsky cut in, fully understanding 
Golovanov’s blundering straightforwardness and 
why the three scouts in the next trench went on 
digging like machines. “Who is spreading such 
rumours about me?” he went on in a low voice. 
“You, Golovanov? Who then? I’ll find out all the 
same, Sergeant-Major! Who’s arrived from divi- 
sion?” 
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“Three landrovers, Comrade Lieutenant. I 
know one of them — Colonel Deyev’s.” 

“You ought to know everything — call yourself 
a scout!” 

Drozdovsky strode past the scouts, their shovels 
still, bodies rigid against the wall of the trench, 
and made for the guns. “Your wife . . . your 
wife. . . His face twisted as he realised that it 
must be the talk of the battery. 

As he ran down from the top of the bluff 
towards the guns dug in along the edge of the 
bank, to the left of the observation post, Droz- 
dovsky spotted the three landrovers and, about 
three hundred metres away from them, a group 
of people gathered round the position of the first 
gun. The men digging communication trenches 
between the guns were glancing in their direction 
and one of them — a diminutive figure in an ill- 
fitting greatcoat — Chibisov, with a wet comforter 
draped under his nose, turned his bristly, trian- 
gular little face to Drozdovsky as he ran past. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, it’s the colonel and the 
top general there, the one with the stick. . . . 
They’re expecting something. Looks as if it’ll be 
starting soon!” 

“Your comforter is all wet! Make yourself tidy. 
You’re a disgusting sight. Like a bedraggled 
hen!” Drozdovsky rapped out. “Where is Kuznet- 
sov? Where’s Davlatyan?” 

“They’re all there,” Chibisov muttered snuffl- 
ing- 

Checking the buttons on his greatcoat with a 
habitual sweep of his fingers, Drozdovsky ran up 
to the first gun, sought out the highest-ranking 
officer in the group and saluted him, recognising 
General Bessonov and Colonel Deyev among the 
other unfamiliar figures. 
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“Comrade General, Commander of No. I Bat- 
tery, Lieutenant Drozdovsky!” he reported, check- 
ing his breath. 

Bessonov in his sheepskin without any insignia 
turned round. He was a short, lean unimposing 
man, not at all like a general; his harsh, prickly 
eyes with their slightly swollen lids bored into 
Drozdovsky’s pale, set face. Colonel Deyev. wear- 
ing an ordinary soldier’s cap with earflaps and a 
sword belt and pistol holster, red-faced, youthfully 
blooming with health, raised his ginger brows in 
slight annoyance. 

“Where have you been all this time, Battery 
Commander?” he asked in his fruity baritone. 

“At the observation post, Comrade Colonel,” 
Drozdovsky answered clearly. “Final work on the 
trenches is nearly completed.” 

He wondered anxiously what had brought them 
here. Were they waiting for the return of the 
reconnaissance patrol? Or was it just to check up 
on the battery? But this was the commander of 
the army himself. 

“Drozdovsky?” Bessonov repeated in his grat- 
ing voice. “That’s a familiar-sounding name. I 
think I’ve heard that name somewhere before?” 

He looked past Drozdovsky in an attempt to 
catch some slipping thread of memory, but ap- 
parently remembered something else and frowned. 
Transferring his glance to Deyev, he asked, 

“Well, what has become of your patrol, Colo- 
nel?” 

Everyone who was here with Bessonov — the 
elderly lieutenant-colonel, the division’s recon- 
naissance chief, with a map unfolded on his case, 
and the tall, long-legged Military Council Member 
Vesnin, and the quite young, absurdly freckled, 
snub-nosed Major Cherepanov, commander 
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of the infantry regiment, whose battalions were 
defending the line of the bank — had all looked 
at Drozdovsky when Bessonov spoke to him, but 
he was forgotten as soon as the commander of the 
army mentioned reconnaissance. All eyes turned 
in the direction of the paling glow on the horizon, 
from which there now came an indefinable roar, 
rising and falling in waves carried by the gusty 
wind. 

“Something is obvious even without reconnais- 
sance,” Bessonov said. “What do you think, Vitali 
lsayevich?” 

“Yes, I think so too,” Vesnin replied. “Obvious 
enough.” 

“I can hardly believe they’ve failed, Comrade 
Army Commander,” Colonel Deyev responded. 
“They were very experienced scouts.” 

Drozdovsky stood expectantly, clenching his 
teeth so hard that his jaw ached. He was almost 
certain that this general, who had been a regular 
officer before the war, must know his name, but 
apparently he had decided not to ask at the mo- 
ment whether it had any connection with the 
military name he had recalled from the past. He 
had other things to think about. Kuznetsov and 
Davlatyan stood at attention, united now by com- 
mon responsibility, showing their support for 
Drozdovsky in their looks. The sense of approach- 
ing battle had brought them together as equals. 
Drozdovsky, however, who at this moment was 
calculating and weighing everything that might 
have brought the general and the division com- 
mander to his battery, noticed neither Kuznetsov 
nor Davlatyan. And yet at the same time he was 
thinking the same thoughts. Yes, it’ll soon be 
starting. Perhaps at this very moment. The sooner 
the better! 
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“Comrade General!” he spoke up suddenly in 
that particularly distinct voice that expressed an 
unswerving readiness to carry out any order. 

Allow me to report?” 

With his former, reminiscing expression Bes- 
sonov looked round at the smart, eager figure of 
the pale young lieutenant and without much inter- 
est granted his permission. 

“I am listening.” 

The battery is ready for action, Comrade 
General! 

For action?” Bessonov repeated, keeping his 
attentive eyes on Drozdovsky. “Do you believe in 
fate, in good luck, Lieutenant?” 

“I don’t believe in fate at all, Comrade Gene- 
ral. 

You don’t, eh? Well, perhaps you ought 
to. . . . Bessonov put a special meaning of his 
own into these words, which startled Drozdovsky 
because he could not understand it. “At your age 
I even believed in immortality. Do you realise, 
Lieutenant, that your battery is holding a tank- 
threatened sector, and that behind you lies Stalin- 
grad?” 

“We shall stand here to the last, Comrade Gen- 
eral! Drozdovsky said with conviction. “I know 
this is a tank-threatened sector. I want to assure 
you that the men of No. 1 Battery will not spare 
their lives and will justify the trust you have 
placed in them! We are ready to die, Comrade 
General, on this line!” 

“Why die?” Bessonov frowned. “I would rath- 
er hear you use a much better word, ‘hold out’. 
There s no need to be so intent on sacrificing' 
yourself, Lieutenant. You may go now.” 

Drozdovsky’s reply had been overemphatic. He 
had gazed into the general’s eyes just as training 
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school cadets gaze into the eyes of an adored 
commander. As he turned to go he at once felt 
a slight emptiness around him and realised that 
something in his declared readiness for battle had 
displeased the general. It must have sounded 
forced, not quite natural. Colonel Deyev, however, 
gave him a fairly encouraging wink with those 
ginger lashes of his and Military Council Member 
Vesnin surveyed Drozdovsky through his gleam- 
ing spectacles with some interest. 

“Why should you be thinking of dying, Com- 
rade Lieutenant?” Vesnin asked, not quite realis- 
ing the cause of this smart young battery com- 
mander’s heightened resolve. “You only live once, 
you know. So you’d better make the best of it. 
If you ask me, Lieutenant, battles are not fought 
to feed the worms. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, the aim of battle is to avoid death. Isn’t 
that the real truth?” 

But Lieutenant Drozdovsky had been neither 
lying nor pretending. He had long ago decided 
quite firmly that his first battle, which he longed 
to fight, would either be of great significance in 
his life, or else it would be his last. He did not 
believe in the possibility of his death, just as no 
one who has not been to the brink, who has not 
seen another’s death as a reflection of his own, 
can believe in such a thing. 

Drozdovsky replied, “Comrade Divisional 
Commissar, personally I would have no hesita- 
tion about dying.” 

“Are you a member of the Komsomol? Vesnin 
asked. “I should think you are.” 

“Yes, I am. And so are all the platoon com- 
manders and more than half of the gun crews. 
The battery’s Komsomol organiser is Lieutenant 
Davlatyan.” 
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“All the more reason then/’ Vesnin nodded 
smilingly at Davlatyan, as if he knew him well, 
and Dalvatyan answered with a boyishly radiant 
smile. “You have all your life in front of you. 
You are to be envied. The war won’t last for- 
ever.” And he walked away to the parapet, where 
the chief of reconnaissance and the division com- 
mander were standing in silence. 

No one paid any further attention to Droz- 
dovsky. Colonel Deyev shrugged his powerful 
shoulders impatiently and glanced at his watch, 
then at the southern end of the village, and 
turned his anxious eyes towards Bessonov. 

The general was sitting on a pile of shell crates, 
his hands resting on his stick, his eyes half closed 
in weariness. He seemed to be listening to this 
uneven rumbling, now distant, now close, that 
the dawn wind was carrying across the steppe, 
and Deyev noted with alarm the displeasure 
expressed by the two deepening horizontal lines 
across his forehead. 

“Well, where is your patrol, Colonel?” Bes- 
sonov asked. 

“I think we’d better go back to the observation 
post,” Deyev replied uncomfortably, restraining 
his fruity baritone as well as he could. “The pa- 
trol must be in trouble, Comrade Commander. I 
hardly know how to explain it — ” 

“What did you say?” The commander’s tone 
was unmistakably ominous but Deyev finished 
what he had to say. 

“I don’t think there’s any point in waiting for 
the patrol here.” 

“Neither do I,” Bessonov replied acidly. “And 
somebody is going to be held responsible for such 
reconnaissance, Colonel, I would have you know!” 

“It’s nearly daylight,” Vesnin remarked. 
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He borrowed the reconnaissance chief’s field 
glasses and scanned the glowing horizon and 
village ahead, which was now clearly visible. 
Even without glasses every object, near and far, 
was beginning to stand out with stereoscopic 
clarity — the faces of the men in the line, grey and 
featureless after a sleepless night, like masks, the 
guns, the lumps of soil on the parapets, the bushes 
poking out of the snow, their naked twigs rattl- 
ing in the wind. In the east the uncertain Decem- 
ber dawn was already tinged with pink. 

All of a sudden a vibrating roar broke out along 
the whole horizon, as though a gigantic iron ball 
had begun to roll across the steppe. In the same 
instant a series of two-coloured flares — one after 
another in a semi-circle— soared up over the vil- 
lage, bursting in a cascade of red and blue lights. 

Yes, this is what we’ve been waiting for! Droz- 
dovsky thought excitedly. This is the Germans 
signal. Are they really so close? Why are they 
so close? And what is making this noise? 

The roar now seemed to be ramming itself into 
the space between earth and sky. It no longer 
resembled a rumbling iron ball; it came out of 
the distance, now in great avalanches of thunder, 
now in powerful reverberations that echoed in the 
deep channel of the river, steadily approach- 
ing with a remorseless and frightening persist- 

ence. . . . 

The earth began to shake like a living body. 
And still the red and blue flares continued to 
soar in a semi-circle over the village, as though 
sending out guiding signals to the oncoming 
roar. 

What is it? Tanks or aircraft? Is it just about 
to begin? Or has it already begun? Someone must 
order “action stations!” I must do something! 
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Drozdovsky kept himself under control and did 
not give the command. He saw the general look 
up grimly at the sky, saw Colonel Deyev knitting 
his brows, saw the field glasses in Vesnin’s hands 
stop in line with the glow on the horizon. Then 
Vesnin returned the glasses to the reconnaissance 
chief and for some reason took off his spectacles 
and, when he turned to Bessonov, his face, strange- 
ly disarmed without his spectacles, had the 
cheerful expression of one delivering inevitable 
news. 

“They’re coming, Pyotr Alexandrovich. Hordes 
of them!” 

Out there, amid the glow something had begun 
to glitter reddishly, intensely, like a thundercloud. 
It was moving straight towards the village, as if 
welded together by a steady roar of engines, and 
now in this cloud were visible the silhouettes of 
heavily loaded Junkers. Approaching from the 
south, they had already half obscured the band 
of light on the horizon with their huge straggling 
formations; too many for Drozdovsky to count. 
The more obvious it became that they were 
approaching the village, the battery, the harsher 
and more pitiless grew the expression on Besso- 
nov’s face; it seemed to have acquired the jagged 
texture of rock. Vesnin’s eyes were fixed question- 
ingly not on the sky but on the commander’s face, 
and his bare fingers (he had forgotten to put on 
the gloves, they were still poking out of his coat 
pocket) seemed to live a life of their own, rubbing 
and polishing his spectacles on the wool of his 
collar. 

And again Drozdovsky thought: Why are they 
standing there? Why don’t they give some orders? 
What am I supposed to do, with them here? 

At that moment Major Bozhichko in his smart, 
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adjutant’s greatcoat slid down the parapet into 
the gun-pit as if on skates — he must have run 
across from the landrovers — and shouted to Bes- 
sonov with the energetic insistence of an adjutant 
exercising his unwritten right to remind and even 
demand. 

“Comrade Commander, shall I bring your car? 
We ought to be going!” 

“Perhaps you’d better wait here till the bomb- 
ing’s over, Comrade General?” Deyev suggested, 
watching the aircraft from under his ginger brows. 
“I doubt if we can get to the observation post 
before it starts.” 

“I am sure we shall, Comrade Commander! 
Bozhichko promised, and remonstrated to Deyev, 
“It was only three kilometres on the speedometer. 
We’ll make it.” 

“Of course, we’ll make it!” Vesnin came to life, 
put on his spectacles and compared the distance 
from the dark squadrons blotting out the dawn 
to the brow of the hill on the other side of the 
river, where the divisional O.P. was located. 
“Can’t be more than four kilometres, Bozhichko, 
can it?” he said, then asked Deyev excitedly, “Are 
you quite sure this is their target? Couldn’t they 
be heading for Stalingrad?” 

“I can’t be sure of that.” 

Bessonov laughed drily. “This is their target all 
right. The forward area. That’s certain. The Ger- 
mans don’t like taking risks. They wouldn’t attack 
without air support. So come along. Three kilo- 
metres or four— it doesn’t make much difference.” 
And only now, as though by chance, did he recall 
Drozdovsky, who was still standing expectantly 
at his side. “Yes, everyone must take cover, Lieu- 
tenant. Get through the bombing in one piece, 
as they say. Then will come the main thing — the 
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tanks. So your name is Drozdovsky, Lieutenant?” 
he asked, again striving to recall something. “I’ve 
heard that name somewhere before, I’ll remem- 
ber it. And I hope to hear more about you, Lieu- 
tenant Drozdovsky! Not one step back! And knock 
out their tanks. Hold out and forget all about 
death! Don’t think of it under any circumstances! 
Your battery can do great things here, Lieuten- 
ant. Let’s hope for the best.” 

He climbed on to the parapet and, limping 
slightly, walked to the landr overs, followed by the 
adjutant and the colonel. The reconnaissance 
chief lingered behind in the firing line. He stood 
with one foot on the step, his map still on his 
knee, scanning the open ground in front of the 
village with his field glasses, unwilling to leave 
without knowing what had become of his patrol. 
Vesnin tapped his shoulder understandingly and 
made a quiet remark, whereupon the silent lieu- 
tenant-colonel trudged away despondently to the 
communication trench. Some five metres from the 
gun, as he began to climb the bluff, Vesnin 
stopped for a moment and spoke to Drozdovsky, 
not without a challenge in his voice: 

“Well, Battery Commander, it looks as if 
they’re going to make it hot for us! Do you feel 
nervous, facing it for the first time?” 

“No, Comrade Divisional Commissar!” 

“Fine! Carry on then, Battery Commander!” 

Drozdovsky remained stiffly at attention for a 
few more seconds but as soon as they disappeared 
beyond the parapet, he peered upwards, like a 
blind man, at the darkened sky, where every- 
thing was moving and whirring, then a sudden, 
unusually powerful shout burst from his lungs, 
“Battery! Take cover!” 

The next moment he was running for the 
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observation post, past the white faces of the men 
at the guns, past bowed backs that seemed to be 
weighed down by the thunderous sky. 


Chapter Eleven 

The powerful roar of engines bore down on 
them, crushing every other sound, vibrating, 
battering at their eardrums. 

The first flight of aircraft began to change for- 
mation, moving into a circle, and Kuznetsov saw 
the German flares going up in fountains of red 
and blue behind the houses of the village. Then 
an answering flare dangled by a thread of smoke 
from the leading Junkers, broke away with a red 
flash and, blanched by the- glittering wing-sur- 
faces, plunged dying into the pink-flushed air. The 
Germans were signalling each other to ascertain 
the exact target, but Kuznetsov was no longer 
trying to guess what that target was. It was clear 
enough already. One by one the Junkers swung 
out into a huge circle that encompassed the village, 
the bank, the infantry trenches, the neighbouring 
batteries. And now the air had suddenly acquired 
a new density, and this dense, though transparent, 
air enclosed the whole forward area in a ring 
from which there seemed to be no escape, even 
though on the far bank the open steppe could be 
seen glimmering in the first light of the rising sun 
and the heights were already ablaze with the calm 
brilliance of morning. 

“Take cover!... Take cover!” frantic shouts 
were still echoing over the gun positions and 
from the beach below. 

Kuznetsov was standing to the left of one of 
the guns, in a trench beside Ukhanov and Chibi- 
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sov, and the trench was hardly big enough for 
the three of them. They could feel the ground 
quivering underfoot; hard lumps of soil began to 
crumble off the breastwork, dislodged by the air- 
shaking roar of engines. Very close to him Kuz- 
netsov saw Chibisov’s triangular face and lead- 
black eyes dilated with horror as he stared at the 
sky with an expression of dazed stupefaction, and 
next to him he saw Ukhanov’s upraised chin and 
his light-coloured eyes moving as if they were 
fiercely counting something, and his whole body 
felt cramped and tense, as in a bad dream, when 
one is threatened by something huge and irresis- 
tible and cannot move an inch. For some reason he 
remembered that can of fragrant, icy water that 
Chibisov had brought from the river^ and again 
felt a burning thirst and dryness in his mouth. 

“Forty-eight/’ Ukhanov finished counting at 
last with a kind of relief, looked round at Chibi- 
sov with clear, apparently uncomprehending eyes, 
and nudged his cringing shoulder. “What's up, 
dad? You’re trembling like an aspen leaf. It can’t 
be worse than death, you know. And shivering 
and shaking won’t help.” 

“As if I. . . didn’t know,” Chibisov tried to jerk 
his face into a smile. “It. . . it gets me. . . like 
this. . . . Can’t help it Feel as if I’m choking.” 

“Just tell yourself nothing’s going to happen 
to you. And even if something does, you won’t 
know it. Not even pain,” Ukhanov said and, 
ignoring the sky altogether, pulled off his mitten 
with his teeth and reached for his pouch. “Make 
yourself a fag. It’ll calm you down. And calm 
me down too. What about you, Lieutenant? Make 
us all feel better.” 

“No, thanks,” Kuznetsov pushed the pouch 
aside. “Water — that’s what I want.” 
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“They’re coming this way! Straight at us!” 

The shout and Chibisov’s wildly staring eyes 
made Kuznetsov look up, and in the same instant 
the fiery breath of doom hurtling from the skies 
seemed to strike him in the face. Something 
glittering and huge, with clearly visible black and 
white crosses on it — could it be the leading Jun- 
kers? — seemed to stop for a second, as if stumbl- 
ing in mid-flight, and with its black claws extend- 
ed and a deafening howl, like two saws grind- 
ing into each other, began to fall vertically 
straight into Kuznetsov’s eyes, blinding him with 
a gleam of metal streaked from below with the 
bloody rays of the not yet fully risen sun. From 
under this glitter and roar several black, elongated 
objects detached themselves and fell heavily, 
freely, adding their piercing shriek to the roar 
of the plane. 

The bombs hurtled relentlessly towards the 
battery, growing in size every second and swing- 
ing menacingly in the sky like polished logs. And 
now a second Junkers followed the first out of the 
closed circle and went into a dive. Shivering in 
the pit of his stomach, Kuznetsov dropped down 
in the trench, noticing as he did so how Ukhanov, 
with his eyes still on the bombs, lowered his head 
in a series of jerks, as if he were ducking flying 
stones. 

“Down!” Amid the crescendo of sound Kuznet- 
sov did not hear his own voice and only his 
fingers told him he was tugging fiercely at the 
hem of Ukhanov’s greatcoat. 

Ukhanov’s falling body blotted out the sky 
and simultaneously a hot black hurricane swept 
over the trench; the trench rocked and rolled and 
even seemed to stand on end, and for some reason 
it was no longer Ukhanov beside him (his heavy 
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body bad been thrown aside) but Chibisov’s grey, 
earthen face with its stricken eyes, its muttering 
mouth — “Not here, not here! Please, God!” — 
and stubbly cheeks, every hair of which stood out 
as if it had left the skin. He fell with both hands 
on Kuznetsov’s chest and, crying out imploringly, 
tried to wriggle into a non-existent space between 
Kuznetsov and the heaving wall of the trench. 

“I’ve got children. . . children. ... I mustn’t be 
killed. . . . I’ve no right. . . children!” 

Half- choked by fumes and Chibisov’s clutching 
hands, Kuznetsov wanted to free himself, breathe 
fresh air and shout at him to shut up, but he 
inhaled only toxic explosion gases and burst into 
racking coughs. With difficulty he broke Chibi- 
sov’s grip. The trench was full of stifling smoke 
and the sky had disappeared into a churning, 
rumbling blackness, through which came the 
vague, unreal gleams of the diving aircraft as 
they swooped out of the smoke with their crooked 
black claws extended, and the trench writhed 
under the blast of exploding bombs, and splinters 
whirred everywhere, speaking in the various, 
harsh or gentle, tones of death, and frozen, snow- 
coated soil returned to earth in solid slabs. 

It’ll be all over in a minute, Kuznetsov told 
himself, feeling the grit on his teeth and closing 
his eyes in the hope that it would make the time 
pass quicker. Only another minute or two. . . . 
But what about the guns? They are mounted 
for action. The sights will be smashed by splin- 
ters. . . . 

He knew he must get up at once and inspect 
the guns, do something, but his body was heavy 
and wedged into the trench, his chest and ears 
hurt, and the scream of the dive-bombers and the 
hot blasts of air clamped him even more firmly to 
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the unsteady bottom of the trench. With the same 
unrelenting thought that he must do something he 
opened his eyes and saw the edge of the parapet 
slashed open as if by a razor, and small living 
bundles of grey slithering down the earthen wall, 
scattering grains of wheat from their cramped 
warren, darting into the trench and scampering 
over Chibisov’s cowering back. 

Kuznetsov knew what these grey bundles were 
but could not remember what they were called 
or where he had seen them once before, just as 
clearly. At that moment, however, a shout from 
Ukhanov broke through the din; he, too, was 
staring at Chibisov’s back with an expression of 
intense astonishment. 

“Look, Lieutenant, the mice have been bombed 
out! Come on then, run for it!” 

Ukhanov’s big hand in its grimy mitten started 
grabbing the grey suddenly snarling little bund- 
les off Chibisov’s back and throwing them out 
of the trench into the smoke. 

“Chibisov, wake up! The mice will eat you! 
Can’t you feel ’em, dad?” 

“The sights, Ukhanov! D’you hear? The sights!” 
Kuznetsov cried, ignoring Chibisov, and suddenly 
it occurred to him that he wanted and was able — 
he had the right — to order Ukhanov to go and 
remove the sights. In other words, it was within 
his powers as platoon commander to make him 
leave the protective earth and go out to the guns 
under this rain of bombs, while he himself stayed 
behind in the trench. But he could not give such 
an order. 

I have this right, and yet I don’t have it, he 
thought. I’d never be able to forgive myself after- 
wards. 

They were all equal now and everything was 
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to be decided by something huge, final and purely 
accidental — a few metres further or nearer, the 
quick-sightedness of the pilots in the dive-bom- 
bers swooping from their circle of death into this 
defenceless and appalling emptiness, this world 
without sun, without people, without pity, unbear- 
ably constricted in this one trench, which every 
explosion rocked from the brink of life to the 
brink of death. 

No, I have no right to behave like this. I 
mustn’t! This disgusting helplessness. . . . The 
sights must be saved! Am I afraid of death? Why 
am I afraid? A splinter in the head. . . . Am I 
afraid of a splinter in the head? .... No, I’ll be 
out of this trench in a moment. Where’s Droz- 
dovsky? Ukhanov knows I’m prepared to give 
this order. . . . But why? To hell with the gun- 
sights! I’m too weak to get out of this trench. . . . 
I’ll give the order and stay here. If I leave the 
trench there’ll be no protection. I’ll get a red-hot 
splinter right in my temple. What’s come over 
me? Am I delirious? A grinding crash overhead 
knocked the trench sideways and threw a swirl- 
ing blanket of black smoke in his face, and he 
again began to cough, suffocated by the acrid 
stench of explosives. 

The smoke dispersed and Ukhanov, wiping the 
earth off his lips and shaking dirty snow off his 
cap, looked strangely at the coughing platoon 
commander and his steel-capped tooth glinted 
when he shouted, as if they were both deaf, 
“Lieutenant! Breathe through your handkerchief 
—it’ll help!” 

Yes, I’ve swallowed a lot of fumes. I forgot 
what I was doing and breathed in through my 
mouth. It smells of burnt garlic and iron. I had 
my first whiff of it in ’41. And I’ll remember it 
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all my life What’s he talking about? What 

handkerchiefs? This cough is just about tearing 
my lungs out. If only I could have a sip of cold 
water. 

“Bollocks!” he shouted back, and forced himself 
to stop coughing. “Ukhanov! . . . Listen! We’ve 
got to bring in the gun-sights! They’ll be smashed 
to bits out there! Who knows when this will 
stop?” 

“I was thinking the same thing, Lieutenant! 
Without our sights we’ll be blind as a kitten!” 

Ukhanov was sitting with his legs bunched 
under him. He pulled his cap down over his 
forehead and made as if to stand up, but Kuznet- 
sov checked him. 

“Not now! Wait a bit! We’ll make a dash for 
the guns as soon as they’ve finished one circuit. 
You take the first, I’ll take the second. Remove 
the sights! Got that, Ukhanov? When I give the 
word. Is that clear?” And holding back his cough, 
he too crouched in readiness. 

“Now’s the time, Lieutenant.” Ukhanov’s light- 
coloured eyes peered up at the sky from under 
the cap he had clamped over his forehead. 
“Now!” 

By the zoom of engines coming out of their 
dive, they both sensed simultaneously that the 
present round of bombing was nearly over. Hot 
smoke was swirling over the parapet. One by one 
the Junkers soared up over the river bank and 
rejoined the endless aerial roundabout that was 
revolving over the steppe, above the swirling 
blackness. In front and behind, across the river, 
the village was an inferno with great tongues of 
flame leaping and twisting across the streets, roofs 
crashing amid clouds of ash and sparks, window- 
panes bursting and cracking, and several mangled 


vehicles blazing on the outskirts, hit before they 
could drive to shelter. Rivulets of flaming petrol 
were flowing down the bluff and a funereal pall 
of smoke hung over the battery, the bank and the 
infantry trenches. 

Kuznetsov saw all this as he looked out of the 
trench and, when the different tones of the en- 
gines blended into one again as the bombers re- 
gained the circle, he jerked out his order. 

“Ukhanov! . . . We’ll manage it! Come on! You 
take the first. I’ll take the second.” 

With an unsteady lightness in his limbs he 
jumped out of the trench, swung himself over the 
parapet round the first gun, and ran across the 
black, bespattered snow round the bomb craters 
to the second gun. 

“This way, Lieutenant! Over here!” someone 
shouted from the direction in which he was run- 
ning. 

The whole gun emplacement, recesses and 
trenches, was hidden by a wall of smoke. Every- 
where lay chunks of scorched and blasted earth. 
Everywhere, on the tarpaulin gun cover, on the 
breech, on the shell crates, there was blackened 
snow and earth. But the panoramic telescope of 
the gun-sight was intact and Kuznetsov, cough- 
ing and choking, began unscrewing it with fever- 
ish fingers. As he did so he glanced back at the 
gun crew’s trenches, where a head kept bobbing 
like a round shadow in the smoke. 

“Who’s that? You, Chubarikov? Are you all 
alive?” 

“This way, Lieutenant! Jump in with us!” 

The head with a dirt-spattered cap perched 
over one ear popped up out of the left-hand 
trench. It wobbled on its long neck and the bulg- 
ing eyes were excited and appealing — -it was the 
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Commander of No. 2 Gun, Junior Sergeant Chu- 
barikov. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, this way! We’ve got a 
scout here!” 

“What?” Kuznetsov shouted. “Why didn’t you 
remove the gun-sights? Do you think you 11 be 
able to shoot without them?” 

“Comrade Lieutenant, he’s wounded. One of 
the scouts is here, in our trench. . . . He only just 
made it He’s wounded!” 

“What scout? Are you shell-shocked, Chuba- 
rikov?” 

“No. My ears are singing a bit though. I’m 
sort of deaf but it doesn’t matter. We’ve got a 
scout here. Came in from no man’s land!” 

“Ah! A scout? One of the division patrol? 
Where is he?” 

Kuznetsov glanced up at the sky — the huge 
aerial roundabout had already re-formed over the 
steppe. He scrambled across a recess and jumped 
into the trench, thrusting the gun- sight into Chu- 
barikov’s chest. Chubarikov grasped it in both 
hands, blinking at the lieutenant’s sudden gesture, 
then pushed it down the front of his greatcoat. 

“Is that the way to look after a gun-sight, 
Chubarikov? Where’s the scout?” 

In the long trench, pressing as close to the 
walls as possible, sat the elderly gun layer Yevstig- 
neyev and two of the gun crew in clay-stained 
greatcoats; all three were drawing greedily on 
thickly rolled cigarettes. The drivers Rubin and 
Serguncnkov, who had not had time to go back 
to their horses, were there too. Both of them were 
looking in the same direction, silent and grim- 
faced, at the end of the trench, where a young 
man in a camouflage cloak with the hood thrown 
back and no cap was half lying, half leaning; his 
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Gypsy curls were clotted with dirt and snow, the 
eyes in his chalky face were round with pain, his 
cheek muscles were taut. The left, blood-swollen 
sleeve of the camouflage cloak and quilted jacket 
had been slit to the shoulder with a sheath-knife 
that was now stuck in the ground by his feet. 
Gritting his teeth, he was winding a field dressing 
clumsily but tightly round his forearm with 
deathly blue, blood-stained fingers. 

“You, bloody swine! I want the division com- 
mander, I tell you! The colonel!” 

“Help him, quickly!” Kuznetsov shouted to 
Chubarikov, whose head was still wobbling from 
side to side on his long neck, as though he were 
trying to shake a drop of water out of his ear. 
“What are you standing there for? Fix his dress- 
ing!” 

“He won’t let us,” driver Rubin answered mo- 
rosely, and spat into his horny palm, in which 
he then proceeded to stub out his cigarette, park- 
ing the butt carefully in the fold of his cap. “A 
scout — and ain’t he proud of it! Thinks he’s the 
cat’s whiskers, he does! You mustn’t touch him! 
Shouts at everyone like he was a loony! A scout 
he calls himself!” 

“The whole steppe was being blasted to hell. 
You couldn’t see a thing, Comrade Lieutenant,” 
Sergunenkov spoke up in his cracked voice, star- 
ing at Kuznetsov with astonished child-like blue 
eyes that seemed to be trying to prove something. 
“But he came running through it all, shouting like 
a madman, then tumbled in here, all covered in 
blood. He wants to see the division commander. 
He’s one of the patrol.” 

“And we believe him, like a lot of nuts! How 
do we know he’s ‘one of the patrol’!” Rubin 
mimicked Sergunenkov, turning his brown rectan- 
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gular face towards the scout, who had probably 
not heard a word of their conversation and was 
still tugging persistently at the loose bandage on 
his arm. “You’d better check his docs! Why not? 
Mebbe he’s from quite a different patrol to what 
we think!” 

“Rubbish! You’re talking through your hat, Ru- 
bin,” Kuznetsov snapped, and pushed through to 
the scout. “Give me that bandage! I’ll help you! 
Where are you from? Wasn’t there anyone else 
with you?” 

The scout, who had been trying to tighten the 
bandage with his teeth, tore it off his arm. His 
coal-black eyes stared frenziedly out of the trench. 
There was foam at the corners of his lips, and 
only now did Kuznetsov notice the fine trickles 
of blood on his ear lobes. He was shell-shocked. 

“Keep off, Lieutenant!” the scout snarled, then, 
in a sudden rush of words, he shouted, “I’ve got 
to see the division commander, understand? The 
colonel! What are you goggling at me for! Think 
I’m a woman? I’m from the division reconnais- 
sance patrol, understand? I’ve got to see the colo- 
nel. Get him on the phone, Lieutenant! What are 
you staring at, you swine? I’ll black out in a 
minute and it’ll be too late! I’ll lose conscious- 
ness! Don’t you understand, Lieutenant?” And 
tears welled into his frenzied eyes. 

Throwing his head back, he clawed with the 
grimy blood-stained fingers of his sound hand at 
the buttons of his camouflage cloak, his quilted 
jacket, his tunic and, finally, the prominent col- 
lar-bones under his seaman’s vest. 

“Get a move on, can’t you! While I’m still 
conscious. . . . Ring the colonel. My name’s Geor- 
giyev. Hurry up! I’ve got to talk to him!” 

“We ought to send him to headquarters, Corn- 
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rade Lieutenant,” Yevstigneyev, the elderly gun 
layer, put in. 

But Kuznetsov was still staring at the scout’s 
clawing fingers. Now he was certain that this was 
one of the patrol that had been expected back 
at dawn. 

“It’s shell-shock and loss of blood, I reckon,” 
said Junior Sergeant Chubarikov. “How can we 
take him to headquarters? He’ll peg out on the 
way.” 

“We can’t carry him there! What did he find 
out while he was on his reconnaissance anyway!” 
Rubin commented in his malicious husky voice. 
“And what use is all his arm-waving now any- 
way? A sailor! They fed him on chocolate and 
good white bread all the time he was at sea, I 
bet. While we had to make do with cabbage 
soup. Calls himself a scout!” 

“Perhaps you’ll be the one to carry him, Rubin!” 
Kuznetsov snapped into Rubin’s broad purple- 
brown face. “Who gives the orders here? You?” 

“We’ve got to use our brains, Comrade Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Whose brains? Yours?” Kuznetsov shouted, 
and turned to Chubarikov. “Is the line to Droz- 
dovsky in order?” 

Chubarikov merely nodded towards the back 
of the trench, where the signaller’s fox-hole was. 

“Fix that dressing, Chubarikov. And don’t let 
him pull it off! I’ll get through right away.” 

“Comrade Lieutenant, wait! They’re coming 
at us again!” Sergunenkov yelled warningly, and 
pressed his hands to his ears. 

But Kuznetsov was already on the firing plat- 
form, looking at the sky. The huge roundabout 
of Junkers was circling over the bank and the 
leading plane was just lifting a flashing wing to 


the sun as it pealed off to bomb the far trenches 
of the infantry division. 

When Kuznetsov jumped into the narrow, shal- 
low fox-hole, Signaller Svyatov was crouching 
over his set, steadying the receiver that was tied 
with tape to his head. Kuznetsov practically fell 
on him and, as their knees touched, he realised 
with a shock that he could not tell whose were 
trembling — his or the signaller’s? He drew back 
as far as he could against the wall. 

“Can you get through to the observation post? 
The line’s not broken, is it? Give me the receiv- 


“The line’s all right, Lieutenant. But no one — ” 

Svyatov pressed his knees together to stop them 
trembling and nodded frantically. His white- 
browed, sharp-featured peasant’s face was peaked 
with cold. He tugged at the tape but, instead of 
untying it, suddenly snatched his hand away and 
ducked over the telephone set. 

“Tanks!” someone in the battery shouted, but 
the shout was drowned by the throbbing roar of 
planes. 

As the sound approached, everything on the 
bank began to leap and shudder in an earthquake 
of bombing. The fox-hole heaved and, as he was 
tossed into the air, Kuznetsov saw the cruciform 
shapes of the Junkers swooping over the bomb 
bursts with jagged flames darting from their 
machine-guns. The dense, criss-cross streams of 
tracers were moving along the infantry trenches, 
straight towards the battery. Then he again saw 
Svyatov’s muttering lips, shaking knees and the 
loose end of his puttee trailing on the ground. 

“Tanks! Tanks!” the signaller’s violet lips were 
whispering. “Didn’t you hear? Someone shout- 
ed. . . ” 
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Kuznetsov wanted to yell at Kim to fasten his 
puttee, and turned away to avoid looking at those 
trembling knees, at the sick uncontrollable fear 
on the signaller’s face, which had gripped him, 
too, at the word “tanks”. His mind simply would 
not accept this latest horror. But it’s impossible! 
Someone must have made a mistake, imagined 
it! Where are the tanks? Who shouted? I’ll get 
out of this fox-hole in a minute and see for myself! 
Where are those tanks? 

But he could not leave the fox-hole. Tracers 
were whipping across his narrow field of vision 
along the edge of the parapet, over which the 
Junkers roared one by one with their crooked, 
non-retractable undercarriages, so low that one 
could almost feel the hot metal of their spitting 
heavy machine-guns. 

“Svyatov!” Kuznetsov shouted through the 
crackle of automatic fire, and shook the signaller, 
who had buried his face in his lap. “Get through 
to the O.P. I want to speak to Drozdovsky! Hurry 
up!” 

Svyatov lifted his petrified face and started 
fumbling with the telephone, blowing into the 
receiver and shouting, “Observation Post! Why 
don’t you answer?” But the overpowering whine 
of a plane reaching the bottom of its dive crushed 
them both into the ground. Machine-guns chat- 
tered brutally right overhead, clods of earth rained 
down off the walls and over the telephone, yet 
even at that very moment Kuznetsov, who had 
been expecting a blow in the back, found himself 
thinking with gleeful derision: You missed! You 
missed! 

Svyatov’s hand jerked the loose earth off the 
phone and his lips opened weakly, clouding the 
receiver with his steaming breath. “Observation 
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Post! Have you been hit?” And suddenly his eyes 
squinted again. 

“Ta-a-a-nks!” a desperate cry went up over 
the parapet. 

Svyatov’s lips were muttering flabbily. 

“Comrade Lieutenant. . . . Someone’s answered. 
You’re through. It’s Drozdovsky. The order’s been 
given. Tanks are attacking — action stations! He 
wants to speak to you.” He took off his cap, 
snatched the tape from his fair boyish head and 
handed the receiver to Kuznetsov. 

“Yes? Lieutenant Kuznetsov speaking!” 

Drozdovsky panted into the receiver as if he 
had been on a long run. Even the heat of his 
breath seemed to radiate from the membrane, 
pricking Kuznetsov’s eardrum. 

“Kuznetsov! Tanks straight ahead! Get the 
guns into action. Any losses? Men or guns?” 

“I don’t know for certain yet.” 

“Where are you then? Do you know how 
things are with Davlatyan?” 

“I’m where I should be, Comrade Battery 
Commander — by the guns,” Kuznetsov replied, 
interrupting the voice crackling at him over the 
line. “I haven’t got in touch with Davlatyan yet. 
They keep dive-bombing us.” 

“One of Davlatyan’s guns has been knocked 
out by a direct hit,” Drozdovsky’s voice crackled 
in the phone. “Two killed. Five wounded. The 
whole of No. 4 gun crew.” 

So it’s started already! How soon! The thought 
stabbed into Kuznetsov’s brain. Davlatyan’s 
platoon has lost seven men. And one gun! 
Already! 

“Who was killed?” he asked, though he knew 
only the names and faces of No. 4 crew and 
nothing about the men themselves. 
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“That doesn’t matter any more!” Drozdovsky 
breathed into the phone. “Get into action, Kuz- 
netsov! The tanks are coming.” 

“Right,” Kuznetsov said. “Now here’s some- 
thing I want to report to you. We’ve got a 
wounded scout here.” 

“What scout? Where from?” 

“One of the patrol they were waiting for. He 
wants to be taken to division H.Q.” 

“Send him to me at once!” Drozdovsky shouted. 

Kuznetsov pushed the phone into Svyatov’s 
hands, jumped to his feet in the fox-hole and 
looked to the right, where Davlatyan’s guns were 
mounted. 

A lorry loaded with shells was on fire there. 
Smoke was pouring over the bank, covering the 
gun positions and flowing down to the river, 
where it mingled with the smoke from the out- 
skirts of the blazing village. Ammunition was 
crackling and exploding in the lorry, and armour- 
piercing shells were shooting up like fireworks in 
dazzling parabolas. 

The dive-bombers’ roundabout had shifted and 
was now circling over the far bank, attacking the 
steppeland roads beyond the heights. Having 
dropped their bombs, some of them were bumbl- 
ing away wearily into the coppery southern sky 
over the burning village ahead. 

Despite the fact that the rear was still being 
bombed and people were being killed there, Kuz- 
netsov actually felt relieved for a moment, as 
though he had escaped from that unnatural state 
of depression, helplessness and humiliation that 
is known in war as “waiting for death”. 

But at that very minute he saw flares — red and 
blue — soaring over the steppe in front and drop- 
ping into the fires. 
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The whole broad ridge and the slope leading 
down from it to the ravine on the left of the vil- 
lage were now wrapped in a greyish blue pall 
of smoke and seemed to be alive with the slow 
stirrings of rectangular grey and yellow shapes, 
which still did not look at all dangerous as they 
mingled with the huge shadow cast on the snow 
by the hazy sun that had risen over the dawn- 
flushed steppe. 

Kuznetsov realised they were tanks, but after 
the dive-bombing he had just experienced, he was 
not fully alive to the danger. He could not 
believe in it. 

The full realisation of danger struck him a tew 
seconds later, when through the ashy haze that 
had settled on the lower ground there came a low, 
shuddering rumble of numerous engines and the 
rectangular shapes in this huge, dense shadow 
that had now spread out far beyond the ridge, 
became suddenly clearer. 

Kuznetsov saw the leading tanks lurching pon- 
derously forward, saw the shaggy streamers of 
snow whirling off their tracks and the sparks 
flying from their exhausts. 

“Man the guns!” he shouted in a fiercely ring- 
ing voice of command that seemed quite unlike 
his own, utterly relentless towards himself and 
everyone else. “Action stations!” 

Heads poked out of the trenches everywhere. 
Junior Sergeant Chubarikov, pulling the gun- 
sight from the front of his coat, was the first to 
leave the trench; his long neck was outstretched, 
his prominent eyes were apprehensively scanning 
the sky beyond the river, where the remaining 
Junkers were still shooting up the division’s rear 
communications. 

“Action stations!” 
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Propelled by this word of command, the men 
dashed from the trenches to their guns. Now none 
of them were able to make any real or accurate 
assessment of the situation. Mechanically they 
ripped the covers off the breeches and opened 
the shell crates in the recesses; stumbling over 
loose clods of earth, they dragged the crates near- 
er the gun trails. 

Junior Sergeant Chubarikov pulled off his mit- 
tens and with his quick fingers fitted the pano- 
ramic telescope into its socket, urging on his crew, 
who were busy with the shells, while gun layer 
Yevstigneyev wiped the telescope’s black enamel 
with enormous care as if the gun would not fire 
otherwise. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, do we need H.E.s?” 
someone shouted stertorously from the recess. 
“They might come in useful!” 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Kuznetsov shouted, clapping 
his gloved hands with such force that his palms 
stung. “Leave the H.E.s! Only armour-piercers!” 

Two heads poking out of the trench caught his 
eye. They belonged to Sergunenkov and Rubin, 
the two drivers, who were still standing watch- 
ing the gun crew. Sergunenkov stood hesitantly, 
as the little excited puffs of breath from his open 
mouth showed, while Rubin looked on sullenly, 
his eyes like small heavy lumps of cast iron in 
his big brown face. 

Kuznetsov strode quickly to the trench. “Well? 
How’s the scout?” 

“We’ve bandaged him up. But he must have 
lost a lot of blood,” Sergunenkov said. “Looks as 
if he’ll die. He’s quiet now.” 

“He won’t die! Why should he?” Rubin drawled 
as if he had heard far too much about it 
already. “Kept raving about another seven of his 
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patrol being out there in no man’s land Some 
heroes, eh! Call that a reconnaissance. What a 

^Trhe scout was still lying propped against the 
wall of the trench with his head thrown back and 
eyes closed, his camouflage cloak covered in dark 
stains; his arm was firmly bandaged. 

“Right, both of you, pick him up and take him 
to Drozdovsky at the O.P.! ’ Kuznetsov ordered. 

“At once!” T . 

“What about the horses, Comrade Lieutenant i 
Sergunenkov exclaimed. “We ought to be look- 
ing after the horses. They may have been wound- 
ed*” 

“So now the tanks are coming, eh?” Rubin 
droned morosely. “Give us the works, they wu . 
Call that reconnaissance!” And he nudged oer- 
gunenkov roughly with his square shoulder. 
“Horses! Shut it, can’t you! Always bleating, you 
are! You’ll need your horses in the next world— 

that’s where!” . 

Kuznetsov had no time to answer Rubin. Ay 
thoughts he might have had about the fate of the 
scouts or Rubin’s perpetual malice were instantly 
banished from his mind by the look of desperate 
appeal in Chubarikov’s prominent eyes Then he 
saw the men clinging to the gun trails, the breech, 
the shells held firmly to knees, the backs crouch- 
ing under the shield, and gun layer Yevstigneyev 
breathing on his fingers to keep them from freez- 
ing as they gripped the icy metal of the aiming 
mechanisms. All this would be so pitifully 
unprotected till they fired their first shot, and yet 
they were ready and waiting tensely for the first 
command, just as they awaited the fate that with 
perfect equality for them all was approaching 
together with the rumble of tanks from the steppe. 
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“Comrade Lieutenant! Why don’t they shoot? 
They’re coming straight at us!” 

The rising drone of engines, Chubarikov’s 
appealing face, his voice, the crouching posture of 
the gunners, the order that was trying to leap out 
of his throat rather than wait (he couldn’t stand 
this waiting!), the icy shivers running down his 
back and again that persistent thought of water — • 
all these contradictory sensations struggled in 
Kuznetsov’s breast and he had to make a great 
effort to shout to Chubarikov, 

“Don’t rush it! Don’t fire before you can set 
the sights! Wait! D’you hear? Wait!” 

Now the whole smoke-wreathed area to the 
left of the burning village was dark with the huge 
triangular spearhead of tanks, their square, 
yellow-grey shapes appearing and disappearing 
in the murk, their turrets bobbing above it. A 
snowstorm whipped up by the tracks rose over 
the steppe, its whirling gusts mingled with 
bunches of sparks from the exhausts. The grinding 
clank of metal surged to a crescendo and now 
even more noticeable were the slowly swaying 
guns of the tanks and the patches of snow on their 
armour. 

But strangely, the German gunners in those 
approaching tanks waited patiently without open- 
ing fire. They knew the strength of their attack 
and were forcing the Soviet batteries to reveal 
their positions. Then a red flare shot up over this 
rumbling mass of armour and at this signal 
the triangle broke up into zigzags. Headlights 
began to flash wolfishly through the snowy 
gloom. 

“Why’ve they switched on their lights?” Chu- 
barikov looked round in astonishment. “Are they 
trying to make us fire? Is that it?” 
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“Wolves,” gun layer Yevstigneyev breathed, 
kneeling at his gun-sight. “Like a lot bloody ani- 
mals closing in on us. , , 

Through his field glasses Kuznetsov could see 
the whole cloud of smoke stirring weirdly, pierced 
by the glow of glittering reddish eyes; engines 
roared, the eyes blinked and glared, broad, blunt 
shadows showed in the gaps, creeping under cover 
of the smoke towards the trenches of the outposts. 
Kuznetsov felt every muscle in his body grow 
tense, crying out for action. He could wait no 
longer. He could not go on counting these mortal 
seconds. He had to do something! 

“Comrade Lieutenant!” Chubankov slithered 
off the parapet, away from those advancing fiery 
eyes, and looked round again, his youthful face 
aghast, his head shaking on the thin stem of his 
neck. “Nine hundred metres, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant. Why don’t we? .. .” . 

“I can’t see the tanks yet, Junior Sergeant, i e 
smoke’s in the way!” Yevstigneyev shouted, look- 
ing up from the gun-sight. , 

“Let them come on another two hundred met- 
res!” Kuznetsov replied hoarsely, forcing himself 
to believe that they had to endure those two 
hundred metres before opening fire, and at the 
same time marvelling at the accuracy with which 
Chubarikov had guessed the range. 

“Comrade Lieutenant! The battery commander 
wants to know why you don’t open fire. Why 
don’t you fire, he says.” . , 

Signaller Svyatov was standing up in his fox 
hole. With the receiver taped to his ear he could 
hardly keep his cap on; he had clamped his mit- 
ten to the other ear, and seemed to catch 
the orders with his mouth and repeat them 
aloud. 
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‘‘Order to open fire! Order to open fire!” 

No, I must wait a bit longer! Cant he see? 
Doesn’t he realise how important the first shots 
are? We’ll reveal our positions at once, then it 
will be all up with us! 

“Give me that phone, Svyatov!” Kuznetsov 
dashed to the fox-hole, snatched the receiver off 
the signaller’s head and with Drozdovsky’s fierce 
words of command beating at his eardrum shout- 
ed, “What am I supposed to fire at? The smoke? 
Give our positions away in advance?” 

“Can you see the tanks, Lieutenant Kuznetsov? 
Or can’t you?” Drozdovsky’s voice exploded into 
the receiver. “Open fire! I order you to open fire! 
This minute! Fire!” 

“I can see better from here!” Kuznetsov an- 
swered in a whisper, and flung the receiver back 
at Svyatov. 

He had thrown down the receiver with his 
former decision firmly in mind — “If we give in 
now and reveal the battery’s position too soon, 
they’ll smash us in one volley.” But no sooner 
had he thought this, than from the battery’s posi- 
tions on his right there came a rending flash and 
explosion. A shell tracer streaked across the 
steppe and disappeared into the glowering, wolfish 
murk ahead. One of Davlatyan’s guns had opened 
fire. And on the right again, in an almost instan- 
taneous echo, came the answering shot from a 
tank. Then the swirling gloom ahead was pierced 
by red spurts of flame as several tanks reared 
their ponderous shapes out of the smoke and with 
ferociously glaring headlights turned in the 
direction of Davlatyan’s positions, whereupon his 
far gun disappeared, submerged in a fiery-black 
turmoil of explosions. 

“Comrade Lieutenant! Looks as if the second 
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platoon has had it!” came a shout from the 
trench. 

‘‘Why did he open fire so early?” Kuznetsov 
thought fiercely as he watched the tanks make at 
once for the boundary between his guns and 
Davlatyan’s. Yet, he could not believe that the 
whole platoon had been wiped out so quickly. For 
a fraction of a second he pictured Davlatyan and 
his men crouching under the parapet with splin- 
ters shrieking overhead, and suddenly he heard 
his own voice pounding in his ears, “At the tanks 

on the right Aim at the leader! Range 12, 

armour-piercing ” And in the same fraction 

of a second, with an intolerable sense of exposure 
before shouting the word “fire,” he realised that 
he had not waited as long as he had intended to 
wait, that he would expose his guns too soon, but 
now he had no right to wait. He gasped out the 
last word of the order. 

“Fire!” 

The blast of the shot seared his eardrums. 

He was unable to follow the exact course of the 
shell tracer. Its violet sparks died out in the grey, 
scorpion-like mass of tanks. It offered no oppor- 
tunity of correcting the range and, knowing that 
delay would be fatal, he hurried to repeat his 
order. And when the second tracer bored incan- 
descently into the smoke, everything in front was 
lit up in a frantic turmoil of flashes and tangled 
tracers. The neighbouring batteries had opened 
fire all along the river bank, almost simulta- 
neously with Kuznetsov’s. The air vibrated with 
a shattering roar. Armour-piercing shells streaked 
away and vanished amid red gun flashes as the 
tanks returned the fire. 

In a kind of mad triumph at this relief of his 
isolation, Kuznetsov yelled his orders and heard 
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only the shots of his own guns, oblivious of shell- 
bursts in front of the parapet. Hot waves of air 
struck him in the face. Splinters screamed over 
his head. Almost before he could duck, two 
smoking craters appeared within two metres of 
the gun shield and the whole crew flung them- 
selves flat in the gun pit, burying their faces in 
the earth, their backs twitching at every fresh 
explosion beyond the parapet. Only gun layer 
Yevstigneyev, who had no right to leave his sight, 
was still kneeling behind the shield, rubbing his 
grizzled temple awkwardly against the eye-piece 
of the gun-sight, while his hands held the aim- 
ing mechanisms in a petrified grip. With one 
inflamed eye he was glancing sideways at the 
prone gun crew. His mouth opened dumbly and 
he seemed to be asking for something. 

“Junior Sergeant. . . 

Junior Sergeant Chubarikov popped his head 
out of the commander’s trench, scrambled out with 
earth scattered over his hunched shoulders and his 
field glasses dangling from his chest, and, crawling 
over to Yevstigneyev, shook him by the shoulder 
as if to wake him. 

“Yevstigneyev! Yevstigneyev!” 

“Is he stunned?” Kuznetsov had also crawled 
over to the gun layer. “What’s up, Yevstigneyev? 
Can you still aim?” 

“Yes, I can aim,” the gun layer forced out, 
shaking his head. “I was just deafened. . . . Shout 
your orders louder!” 

He lifted his sleeve, wiped a scarlet trickle of 
blood from his ear and, without looking at it, 
glued his eye to the telescope. 

“Get up! All to the gun!” Kuznetsov ordered 
with fierce impatience in his voice, ready to drag 
the men to the gun with his bare hands, and 
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feeling a sharp choking sensation in the throat. 
“On your feet everyone! To the guns! To the 
guns! Load!” 

The giant zigzag of tanks was now threatening 
the whole forward defence zone, skirting the 
right-hand edge of the burning village and cut- 
ting it off. Headlights were still flashing in the 
smoke. Fiery tracer tails criss-crossed and con- 
verged, clashing with the short sharp flashes of 
tank gunfire. 

Amid the solid roar of artillery the dry wooden 
crackle of anti-tank guns in the infantry trenches 
could sometimes be heard. On the left the tanks 
had skirted the ravine, reached the bank and 
advanced upon the outpost trench. The neigh- 
bouring batteries and the batteries on the other 
side of the river met them with a moving curtain 
of fire and, further away, beyond the village 
squadrons of Soviet assault aircraft could be seen 
moving soundlessly across the smoky sky to attack 
the as yet invisible second wave of German tanks. 
But anything that was not directly in front of the 
battery only made an impression of remote dan- 
ger. The first wave of tanks had formed a semi- 
circle round the line of defences along the river 
bank and their headlights now flashed directly 
in the gunners’ eyes as the tanks made straight 
for their positions. Kuznetsov could now see quite 
clearly two grey shapes emerging from the smoke 
right in front of his platoon. He shouted an order 
to the men as they rushed to the gun and, as soon 
as the shot was fired, caught the flickering trail of 
the shell in the lens of his field glasses and saw 
it fall short of the rectangular shapes coming out 
of the murky turmoil of snow and smoke. 

“Higher! Get your sights up! Hurry! Yevstig- 
neyev! Sights up! Fire!” 
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But the men no longer needed any urging. The 
crew laboured as if in a delirium. Shells glinted 
above the breech, hands snatched at the breech- 
block lever, bodies flung themselves groaning on 
the trails at the moment of recoil. Junior Sergeant 
Chubarikov seemed to catch the commands with 
his whole face and, dropping to his knees, re- 
peated them to Yevstigneyev, who never moved 
his eye from the sight. 

“Three rounds. . . rapid fire!” Kuznetsov cried 
in a kind of fierce delight, thrilling with the sense 
of this mortal unity with his crew, as though there 
were nothing else in the world that could unite 
them so closely. 

The leading tank, whose turret had been stead- 
ily cleaving the smoke suddenly seemed to stum- 
ble and with its engine whining frantically began 
to swing round and round, like a huge blunt drill 
boring into the earth. 

“Tracks!” Chubarikov shouted, his head rock- 
ing with joy and astonishment on its long neck, 
and he slapped his thigh with his mitten. “Com- 
rade Lieutenant!” 

“Four rounds — rapid fire!” Kuznetsov com- 
manded as if in oblivion, hearing and yet not 
hearing him, aware only of the smoking shell cases 
flying out of the breech and the crew dropping on 
the trails, which leapt out of the ground at every 
shot. 

The tank was still turning on the same spot, 
discarding the flat ribbon of one of its tracks. Its 
turret was also turning, jerking its long gun barrel 
in the direction of the battery’s positions. Flame 
spurted from its muzzle and, just as the shell 
burst under the parapet, sending a screaming hail 
of red-hot splinters over the gunshield, a fierce 
glare broke out on the armour of the tank itself, 
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followed almost immediately by darting, lizard- 
like tongues of flame. And with the same frenzied 
delight and hatred Kuznetsov shouted, Yevstig- 
neyev i Good man! That s the way. a . 

The tank lurched forward blindly, writhing 
like a live thing with flames licking at its vitals, 
and jerked to a halt at an angle towards the 
battery, with its white cross showing on the yel- 
low armour. At that moment the whole field ol 
battle with its seething avalanche of tanks and 
the fire of the neighbouring batteries all seemed 
to disappear, fade into the background. All atten- 
tion centred on this one leading tank and the 
gun pounded away ceaselessly at its still intact, 
living side, at this huge deadly spider with its 
white cross that seemed to have descended from 

another planet. „ , . , 

Kuznetsov stopped the fire only when a second 
tank loomed out of the smoke behind the crippled 
leader, switched off its lights and swung right and 
left to shake off the pursuing eye of the gun- 

sight. , ...» 

“At the second tank, armour-piercing!... 
And they managed to anticipate the tanks first 

Sh The tank’s answering shot tore at the soil in 
front of the parapet. Realising that it had spotted 
the gun’s position at close range, Kuznetsov flung 
himself flat on the firing platform and crawled 
over to the crew through the dense fumes rolling 
off the parapet. At first he could scarcely make 
out the slate-black faces of the gunners crouch- 
ing in fearful expectation of the second shot. 
Seeing Yevstigneyev reeling back from the gun- 
sight, he shouted hoarsely,. Take aim. Don t 
wait! Yevstigneyev! Chubarikov. . 

Junior Sergeant Chubarikov was lying on his 
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side on the parapet, rubbing his eyes with both 
hands. 

“I can’t see. . . . My eyes are full of dirt. Just 
a minute, I’ll ” 

The next shot from the tank showered them 
with broken clods of earth. Splinters snicked at 
the gun-shield and Kuznetsov felt himself chok- 
ing in the dense cloud of TNT fumes. Scarcely 
able to breathe, he crawled on to the parapet to 
see the tank and a sudden realisation struck 
through him like an electric shock. This is the 
end! It’ll be all over in a second. . . . But how can 
it be? 

“Yevstigneyev — fire! Fire!” 

Kuznetsov saw the crew, their faces now an 
oily black, scrambling about in the smoke, load- 
ing while lying flat on the trails; even Yevstig- 
neyev’s huge red hands seemed to grow rigid on 
the handwheels as he kneeled with his eye to 
the sight. His cap got in his way and he kept 
nudging it back until finally he nudged it off with 
the rubber eyepiece of the gun-sight. It fell from 
his sweating head and rolled down his broad 
back. He shifted his knees a little forward. Steam 
was rising from the thick nape of his neck, from 
his matted hair. His shoulder twitched. His right 
hand swam in the air, groping for the trigger. It 
moved incredibly slowly, as if in some night- 
marish dream. It groped for the trigger with an 
unhurried tenderness, as though there were no 
battle, no tanks, and it was only necessary to feel 
for it, make sure it was there and fondle it. 

“Yevstigneyev! . . . Two rounds! Fire!” 

Machine-gun bullets slashed the parapet, fling- 
ing earth against the shield. The roar and back- 
firing of the tank’s engine seemed to come from 
right overhead; the clank and grinding of metal 
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battered at Kuznetsov’s chest, ears and eyes, 
crushing him into the ground; he could not even 
lift his head. For one instant it seemed that the 
tank was going to rear up ruthlessly over the gun, 
roll back the parapet with the steel claws of its 
tracks and no one would be able to crawl or run 
away. . . . What’s happening to me? he thought 
desperately. I must get up! Get up! 

“Yevstigneyev, two rounds, fire!” 

The gun fired twice in succession. Two shatter- 
ing blows on his eardrums. As the shell cases flew 
out of the breech and clanged steamily into the 
pile of cool empties, Kuznetsov levered himself on 
to the parapet to watch the tracers and correct 
the fire. 

A pungent, searing wave of heat hit him in 
the face, as if a huge grind-wheel was whirling 
before his eyes. Great sparks were flying off the 
tank’s armour as tracers streaked towards it from 
another gun on the left, where Ukhanov was 
stationed, then a muffled explosion shook the 
tank and knocked it backwards and a florid jet 
of petrol smoke spouted over it. 

And with a sudden rush of poignant faith in 
his good fortune, in his luck, in the brotherhood 
he had recognised at that moment, Kuznetsov 
felt a hot, sweet pressure in the throat, as of 
tears. Fie had seen and realised that it was Ukha- 
nov’s gun on the left that was finishing off the 
tank after the two accurate point-blank shots 
fired by Yevstigneyev. 

Everything in front was a pulsating dark blood- 
red, and the fires had spread even to the north 
bank. The ceaseless cannonade of the defending 
batteries tore black holes in this inferno. The 
shell bursts and the smoke from the blazing vil- 
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lage mingled with the thick greasy belchings 
from the huge semicircle of advancing tanks, 
forming a thick canopy over the steppe, and from 
under this glowing canopy more and more tanks 
crawled relentlessly, tightening their pincers on 
the defences of the south bank. The tank attack 
had not petered out or weakened under the cease- 
less artillery fire. It had merely slowed down a 
little in the centre and was bringing more pressure 
to bear on the flanks, where- signal flares kept 
going up one after the other and tanks swung in 
extended order to the right, beyond the bluff on 
which the battery observation post was situated, 
and to the left, towards the bridge defended by 
the neighbouring batteries. 

“Tanks on the right! They’ve broken through!” 

The shout stabbed into Kuznetsov’s brain and 
unbelievingly he turned to see something he had 
never expected to see. 

“They’re coming straight at the battery!” 
someone shouted. 

The smoke over the steppe was clouding the 
whole sky, choking the sun till it became a dull 
bronze blob, but everywhere this smoke was torn 
by shots and was seething with waves of fire and 
seemed to be lighted from underground, like hell 
itself, and from this seething mass that was roll- 
ing towards the parapets, there suddenly appeared 
on the right in front of Davlatyan’s positions the 
huge shadows of three tanks. But Davlatyan’s 
gun was silent. 

Is no one there at all? Are they all dead? 
Kuznetsov wondered. But this thought was im- 
mediately ousted by another, of startling clarity. 
If the tanks broke through to the rear of the 
batteries they would crush the guns one by one. 

“At the tanks on the right! . . .” His voice broke 
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and, as he tried to regain his breath, he realised 
he would be helpless if Davlatyan did not open 
fire. “Swing the gun round! To the right, the 
right! Faster! Yevstigneyev! Chubarikov!” 

He rushed to the gun crew, who were strain- 
ing to drag the gun round by its trails. They, too, 
had seen the tanks, and knew they must turn the 
gun at least forty-five degrees to the right. Hands 
snatched and grabbed, boots scrabbled in the 
snow; Yevstigneyev’s face loomed in front of 
the shield, beaded with sweat, eyes bulging and 
bloodshot. With his heels against the parapet, 
he was flinging his whole weight on one of the 
wheels. Blood was still trickling from his ear on 
to the collar of his greatcoat; the eardrum must 
have been damaged. 

“Further!” he wheezed. “Come on! Swing her 
round!” 

“Gun to the right! Hurry!” 

“Further! Further!” 

The tanks that had broken through to the 
battery came out of a red mist of fires and made 
straight for Davlatyan’s positions, shaking smoke 
off their sides as they gathered speed. 

“Are they all dead there? Why don’t they 
shoot?” Someone shouted fiercely. “What’s up 
with them?” 

“Hurry! All together now!” 

“Further to the right! Further!” Yevstigneyev 
reiterated hoarsely. 

At last the gun was turned to the right and 
logs wedged under the trail-spades. Yevstigneyev 
spun the handwheels of the aiming mechanism 
and, as the barrel crept slowly along the parapet, 
the muscles stood out on his sweating, grimy 
cheeks. The seconds of aiming seemed unendur- 
ably long, interminable, and Kuznetsov could 
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hear only the sound of his own voice, “Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” The command pounded in his ears and 
into the backs and heads of the gun crew, into 
their frantically working hands that would surely 
be too late to forestall the tanks. 

Must we all die now? Those tanks will break 
through into our positions and start crushing the 
crews and the guns!. . . What’s happened to Dav- 
latyan? Why don’t they fire? Are they still alive? 
I must do something! What will death be like? 
No, I’m not going to be killed!. . . If I tell myself 
it won’t happen, it won’t! I must take a decision, 
do something! Even if there isn’t anyone at that 
gun!... 

“We can’t get it round far enough, Comrade 
Lieutenant!” Chubarikov’s shout broke into his 
thoughts. He seemed to be weeping red tears as 
he stared at Kuznetsov, rubbing his eyes and 
shaking his head. 

“Fire! Fire! At the tanks!” Kuznetsov shouted, 
and suddenly something seemed to jerk him to 
his feet and he made a dash for the shallow 
communication trench. “I’m going to the second 
platoon! Chubarikov, you’ll stay here in my place! 
I’m going to Davlatyan!” 

Without knowing what he would do when he 
got there, or what could be done, he ran along 
the trench towards the silent guns of the second 
platoon, squeezing between the half finished walls. 
The trench was only waist deep and he could see 
a turmoil of gun-shots, tracers, shell-bursts, smoke 
belching from the swarming mass of tanks, and 
from the fires of the blazing village. And to the 
right, apparently through a breach in the line, 
three tanks were lumbering freely forward over 
the dead ground that was out of range of the 
neighbouring batteries; they were now within two 
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hundred metres of Davlatyan s position, broad 
sandy-yellow shapes, menacingly invulnerable. 
Their long gun-barrels spurted flame. The burst 
under the parapet seemed to muffle the roar of 
engines for an instant and Kuznetsov heard the 
chatter of machine-guns sending twin streams of 
tracers just over his head. 

Not now! Don’t let me be wounded in the 
trench! What shall I be able to do in these few 
seconds? Reach the gun, and that’s all? 

And in despair at not being able to turn back, 
at having no right to turn back, at the chilling 
thought that he was running straight towards the 
tanks, towards his own destruction, Kuznetsov 
shouted in a voice of wild supplication, “Davla- 
tyan! What are you doing? Man the gun!” At 
last he reached the end of the trench and, black 
in the face, sweating in his filthy greatcoat, he 
ran out into the emplacement and fell forward 
on the gun platform, shouting: “Man the gun! 
Man the gun!” 

What he saw on the position, and what he 
felt at once, was terrible. Two deep, fresh shell- 
holes, huddled bodies between the gun trails, 
among the empty shell cases, under the parapet; 
the crew lay in unnatural, cramped attitudes, 
their chalk-white faces (the stubble on their chins 
looked strangely false) thrust into the ground or 
into their splayed white fingers; legs drawn up 
to bellies, shoulders hunched as if they had wished 
thus to preserve the last ebbing warmth of life. 
Already the cold smell of death rose from these 
mangled bodies, from these white, yet black, faces. 
But apparently some of the crew were still alive. 
From the trench he could hear groans and 
whimpering, but there was no time to look 
there. 
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His eyes turned to the splinter-scarred wheel 
of the gun; beside it under the parapet two 
bodies were stirring. Slowly Kasymov’s broad- 
cheeked face, blood-stained, eyes glazed, rose from 
the ground; one hand was clutching the wheel, 
the black fingernails clawing at the tyre. Kasymov 
seemed to be trying to rise but could not drag 
his body up to the gun, and his fingers merely 
scrabbled helplessly over the scarred rubber. He 
arched his back and tried again, shouting 
deliriously: 

“Go away, nurse, go away! We’ve got to 

shoot Why you burying me? I’m still young! 

Go away. I’m still alive. ... I won’t die!” 

His powerful body seemed to be broken at the 
waist and something red was oozing from his 
bandaged side. He was in a condition of shock 
that seemed, temporarily at any rate, to be keeping 
death at bay. 

“Zoya!” Kuznetsov shouted. “Where’s Dav- 
latyan?” 

Zoya was crouching under the parapet beside 
Kasymov, tearing open his quilted jacket and 
trying to apply a clean bandage to his stomach, 
over the blood-sodden tunic. Her face was pale 
and drawn, grimed with smoke, lips twisted, hair 
all awry — a strange, ugly, unfamiliar face with 
none of its former restless charm. 

At the sound of Kuznetsov’s shout she started 
as if from a blow and looked up in an appeal for 
help. Her flaccid lips stirred, but Kuznetsov heard 
nothing. 

“Go away, nurse! Go away! I won’t die!” 
Kasymov was still shouting in delirium. “Why 
are you burying me? We’ve got to shoot!” 

And because he had heard not her voice but 
only Kasymov’s ravings, because neither she nor 
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Kasymov could see or know that the tanks had 
broken through and were now bearing down on 
their position, Kuznetsov again experienced a 
strange feeling of unreality. He felt as if he had 
only to make an effort, to shake his head, and 
he would emerge from this delirious dream into a 
calm and peaceful morning with sun shining 
through the window on to papered walls, and 
sigh with relief at the realisation that all this 
had been only a dream. 

But it was no dream. 

He could hear almost overhead the deafening 
crackle of tank exhausts and the chatter of 
machine-guns raking the ground in front of the 
guns. It was so deafening they must be within 
a few metres of the parapet. But only he was 
aware that these sounds signified imminent de- 
struction. 

“Zoya! Zoya! Come here! Load the gun. I’ll 
aim while you load! Please! Zoya!” 

The knobs of the gun-sight were greasy, its 
rubber eyepiece stuck to his eyebrow, and he 
could not get a grip on the handwheels. They 
were smeared with Kasymov’s blood, but Kuz- 
netsov thought of this only for an instant as the 
black wires of the sight crossed and moved up 
and down and then sideways, and in the brilliant 
clarity of the prism caught a revolving caterpillar 
track, so incredibly huge, with clots of snow flying 
off its slats, so near and visible, that it seemed 
about to descend on the gun-sight itself, blotting 
out the view through the eyepiece. Hot sweat 
poured into his eyes and everything began to 
quiver, as in a heat haze. 

“Zoya, load!” 

“I can’t Just a minute I’ll just pull him 

aside. . . 
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“Load, I tell you! Get a shell! A shell!” 

He turned away from the sight in despair. She 
dragged Kasymov’s tense body away from the 
wheel of the gun, laid him right under the 
parapet, and only then, apparently unaware of 
what was happening, looked up at Kuznetsov’s 
distorted, impatient face. 

“Load, I tell you! Can’t you hear? A shell, a 
shell!... From the crate! A shell!” 

“Yes, Lieutenant!” 

She staggered over to the open crate by the 
trails, hooked out a shell with stubborn lin- 
gers, and when she had placed it clumsily in the 
breech and the breechblock had snapped shut, 
fell to her knees by the trails, closing her 
eyes. 

He did not see this. The huge whirling black- 
ness of the tank track was pounding in the 
eyepiece itself, the grinding roar of tank engines 
had clamped him to the gun, the earth was 
rumbling and shaking. He thought it was his 
knees shaking, or perhaps his hand as it moved 
to press the trigger and drops of sweat trembled 
over his eyes. But in this fraction of a second 
they could see what she could not see, because 
she had closed her eyes in expectation of the 
shot. It was as if she did not want to see these 
tanks that were now within fifty metres of the 
gun. 

The crossed wires of the gun-sight could no 
longer fix on one spot because everything was 
just one huge mass of clanging metal that had 
blotted out the whole world. 

He pressed the trigger and did not hear the 
point-blank shots from the tank. 
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Chapter Twelve 


He was thrown back from the gun with tremen- 
dous force. Something metallic and hard struck 
him in the chest and with dazed senses he for 
some reason saw himself under the dark branches 
of the spreading linden tree by their porch at 
home with the rain pattering down on it. He was 
trying to understand what it was that had struck 
him so painfully in the chest and what was 
scorching the hair on the back of his head in 
hot waves. He was trying unsuccessfully to vomit 
and this sensation conveyed dimly the idea that 
he must be still alive, and then he felt his mouth 
full of something warm and salty, and saw the 
red spots on the grimy wrist that was pressed 
to his face. Was this blood? Where from? Was 
he wounded? What had happened? 

“Lieutenant! What’s the matter, dear? What 
is it?” 

He spat blood and lifted his head, still trying 
to understand what had happened to him. 

Why was it raining? Why was I standing 
under that tree? What tree? Where? In Moscow? 
In my childhood? Where did I think I was? 

He was lying chest downwards on the open 
shell crate between the trails, after being thrown 
back two metres from the gun shield by blast. 
The right-hand side of the shield had been torn 
and buckled by splinters. A large section of the 
parapet had been shorn away and was now a 
jagged crater, and some twenty metres beyond, 
wrapped in steadily increasing flames, stood the 
enormous, clanking metal thing that only seconds 
ago had been lumbering relentlessly towards the 
gun, blotting out the whole world. 

A second tank was stationary beside this 
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flaming mass, its lowered gun pointing in the 
direction of the bridge; tentacles of greasy black 
smoke were groping out of it. 

Shells were exploding in the first tank, shaking 
the turret, but the tracks went on jerking and 
grinding as if it were still alive. The repulsive 
sweetish smell of roasted flesh, mingled with the 
stench of burnt oil, was spreading round it. 

Did I knock out two tanks? Kuznetsov won- 
dered dully, nauseated by the sickening smell and 
trying to reconstruct the sequence of events. 
When was I wounded? Where? Where’s Zoya? 
She was just by me 

“Zoya!” he called out, and again felt like 
vomiting. 

“Lieutenant! What is it, dear?” 

She was sitting under the parapet, tugging at 
the buttons on her coat with both hands. Her eyes 
were closed and apparently she was half -stunned. 
The neat white fur cap was gone, her hair hung 
over her face and shoulders, and her teeth showed 
whitely as she snapped unconsciously at the 
dangling strands. 

“Zoya!” he repeated in a whisper, and tried 
vainly to lift the leaden weight of his body off 
the shell crate, off the steel tips of the armour- 
piercing shells that were pressing up into his 
chest. 

She shook the hair off her face and looked up 
at him, fighting back pain, and whispered some- 
thing. Through the dull clamour in his head he 
could hear nothing of what she said, then he 
noticed her eyes focussed on Kasymov’s hand 
that was poking out from under the wheel of 
the gun, weakly scratching at the ground. 

He saw the dark heap of the motionless body 
with the head lodged against the parapet. 
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Kasymov was no longer groaning. He lay face 
down. His jacket had been ripped by splinters, 
his back was spattered with snow thrown up by 
the explosion, and the toes of his felt boots were 
turned inwards. Only his hand still lived. Kuz- 
netsov could see those scrabbling fingers. 

He swallowed the salty fluid that had filled his 
mouth and wanted to shout and tell Zoya what 
he had just understood, that the shell had burst 
on the parapet and stunned them both, and 
Kasymov was dying and would have to be carried 
into the recess behind the gun at once. He could 
not understand why this had to be done at once, 
or why Zoya was hesitating, when there was 
not a second to lose, because there were only 
two of them left here. 

“Zoya!” he called again and, spitting out blood, 
recovered his breath, slithered off the shell crate 
and crawled to the parapet. He took her shoulders 
in both hands, hopefully and helplessly. “Zoya! 
Are you shell-shocked? Zoya, can you hear me? 
Are you wounded? Wounded? Zoya!” 

Her shoulders drooped unresistingly under his 
hands. Only her eyes and compressed lips resist- 
ed. Suddenly she wiped the blood off his chin 
with the back of her mitten, and he saw the 
blood on it. 

“It’s nothing! I hit myself when I fell on the 
crate!” he shouted into her face. “Zoya, see what’s 
wrong with Kasymov! Can you hear? Be quick! 
I must man the gun. I think Kasymov’s ” 

He struggled to his feet and staggered dazedly 
to the gun trails, ready to grab a shell or rush 
to the gun-sight, but then he saw Zoya crawl 
along the parapet to the wheel of the gun and 
heard her voice. 

“Lieutenant! Help me, dear!” 
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Together they dragged Kasymov into the recess 
and Zoya kneeled over him, feeling his chest and 
the filthy dressings on his stomach, that were now 
swollen with brownish blood and slashed by shell 
splinters. 

At last she dropped her hands and straightened 
up, looking into Kasymov’s face with realisation 
in her eyes. And Kuznetsov, too, realised that 
the gun layer had been killed by splinters that 
had struck him in the chest at the very moment 
when he was trying to pull himself up to the gun- 
sight, when the last shell had burst on the 
parapet. 

Kasymov’s head was resting on a shell case 
and his youthful, beardless face, which so recently 
had been alive and brown, was now white and 
attenuated by the strange, repulsive beauty of 
death, and the moist, cherry-coloured eyes were 
gazing half-open at his chest, at the tattered 
jacket, as though even after death he wanted to 
understand how and why he had been killed and 
why he could not reach the gun-sight. In the 
unseeing gaze of those half-closed eyes there was 
surprise, a detached curiosity about the life that 
he had thus failed to complete, and at the same 
time there was the calm secret of death, into 
which the white-hot pain of the shell-splinters 
had plunged him, piercing his chest just at the 
moment when he was so determined to live and 
get back to his post at the gun-sight. 

“Our nature, she please you,” Kuznetsov 
remembered his words and, as his nostrils caught 
the frigid odour of death, he suddenly experienced 
an inexplicable feeling of no longer belonging to 
himself. The thought that he, too, might be 
killed, or wounded, and be unable to move and 
have to lie helpless, seeing nothing, hearing 
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nothing, evoked in him hatred of any such pos- 
sibility. And the sight of the two burning tanks 
in front of the parapet, the criss-cross spurts of 
fire all over the steppe, the swirling mass of 
smoke with those yellowish scorpion-like shapes 
heaving out of it above the ravine, the blasts of 
overheated air that he felt on his face, the rumble 
of battle in his clogged ears — all this released in 
him an anger insubordinate to reason, a frenzied 
lust for destruction which in its impatience and 
desperation were quite unlike anything he had 
ever before experienced. 

Shoot! Shoot! I can shoot! At this smoke, these 
tanks, these crosses. At the whole steppe. As long 
as they don’t hit the gun, as long as nothing 
happens to the sight! He dragged himself up and 
staggered towards the gun as if he were drunk. 
He examined the gun-sight, feeling it with his 
hands anticipating some damage, but the fact 
that it was intact, untouched by splinters, made 
him hurry, and his fingers trembled with impa- 
tience. 

He shouted for a shell without hearing his own 
voice, and then loaded the gun himself and 
crouched so avidly over the sight, and clutched 
the handwheels of the aiming mechanism so 
fiercely that he seemed to become one with the 
barrel of the gun as it swung about in the chaos 
of smoke, obeying him, understanding him like 
a live thing. 

“Fire!” 

I must be going mad, he thought, again expe- 
riencing this hatred of possible, death, this 
oneness with the gun, this challenging frenzy, 
and realising what he was doing only with the 
fringe of his consciousness. 

Impatiently he scanned the field, catching in 
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the crossed wires of the sight black billows of 
smoke, answering spurts of fire, the yellow sides 
of tanks crawling in their iron herds to right and 
left in front of the ravine. His trembling hands 
rammed shells into the smoking aperture of the 
breech, his fingers pressed the trigger with ner- 
vous, groping haste. The eyepiece was wet with 
his sweat and recoiled against his forehead, 
preventing him from following the tracers of the 
armour-piercing shells as they cut into the smoke, 
the tornadoes of fire and the moving tanks, 
preventing him from seeing when he had scored 
a hit. But by now he was quite beyond stopping 
to think of such things and he went on firing, 
assuring himself that at least one of his shells 
must find its target. At the same time he could 
have laughed with happiness at the sight of the 
crates full of unused shells, realising that they 
would last him a long time. 

“Swine! Bastards! I hate you!” he shouted 
through the crash of gunfire. 

Once, as he leaned back from the sight he 
caught Zoya’s impelling glance, her eyes wide 
with astonishment in her strangely upturned face. 
In the first instant he could scarcely grasp why 
she was there at all. 

“What are you doing here? Go to the dug-out! 
At once! I order you!” And suddenly he swore 
as he had never sworn in her presence. “Go away, 
I tell you!” 

‘Til help you, Lieutenant. I’ve done some 
loading. I’ll stay here with you, Lieutenant.” 

She had not quite heard his shout of abuse 
and merely stared at him as though she had never 
known him, or as if she could not recognise the 
reserved, town-bred lieutenant she had once 
known, and she stood clasping a shell to her chest 
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with both hands. Then she forced herself to 
laugh. 

“Don’t swear, Lieutenant! There’s no need to 
swear!” 

“Go to the dug-out! You shouldn’t be here! 
Do you understand?” 

Again she looked at him in surprise. It was as 
if she were calming him. Her presence, her face, 
her voice seemed to deprive him of some of the 
anger, the hatred he needed so badly and had so 
suddenly understood, the hatred he needed 
to be able to feel his own destructive power, a 
kind of power he had never felt before in his 
life. 

“Get to the dug-out! D’you hear?” he shouted. 
“I don’t want to see you killed!” 

And again the dense smoke, the blazing 
bonfires of machinery, the blunt noses of the tanks 
in the gaps torn by explosions, poured kaleido- 
scopically into his field of vision as he jammed 
his eye to the gun-sight. But when he pressed 
the trigger and sent a shell into this blur of 
movement, this onrush of tanks, a vivid lightning 
flash gashed the sky and blazed in the eyepiece 
and in the same instant he was hit by a wave of 
hot explosion gases. It flung him back from the 
sight and lumps of earth rained down on his 
back. And even as he lay there, the jubilant 
thought struck him that once again he had not 
been killed. Then another thought flashed through 
his mind. 

“Zoya! Into the trench! The trench!” 

He pulled himself up between the trails to see 
where she was, but another lightning flash blinded 
him. Something struck him in the chest. Zoya fell 
down beside him and clung fiercely to the lapels 
of his greatcoat with both hands, breathing into 
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his sweating face and holding him so tightly that 
he felt pain in his chest. He saw her half-closed 
eyes, her eyelids black from the explosion, and 
felt her body pressed rigidly against his own, 
seeking protection. 

“Please, not in the stomach, not in the breast. 
I don’t mind if it’s sudden But not that!” 

He scarcely heard what she was saying though 
her lips were almost touching his. Pie could 
scarcely catch this dazed muttering, like the mut- 
tering of a charm, amid the milling roar of battle. 
At every shell-burst her body clung more tightly 
to his and, gritting his teeth, he put his arms round 
her in a last instinctive impulse to protect her 
from the equal fate that had brought them 
together and forgiven all, in a last impulse to 
help her, like a grown man protecting a child, and 
pressed her head against his sweating neck. 
Holding her tightly, he waited for the critical 
moment, feeling her hair thrust into his face by 
the blast, choking in the fumes and, as he awaited 
the final moment, he was aware of her breasts, 
her round knees, her cold lips on his neck, and 
he thought with horror of how Zoya’s body would 
suddenly go limp if a splinter struck her in the 
back. I must press her against the wheel of the 
gun. It’ll protect her from the splinters if 

He was about to drag her over to the wheel, 
but then a great roar seemed to come from 
eternal space, and a huge black cloud that clamped 
them to the gun rose over the parapet and 
subsided somewhere beyond the gun emplacement. 
And even though the heated air and ground were 
still shaking with the thunder of battle, a brief 
poignant interval of stillness, like a breath of 
fresh air, came over the emplacement and relaxed 
their rigidly clinging bodies. 
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It was not really stillness; it was relief. Zoya 
lifted her head and opened her black-rimmed 
eyes, which now astonished him .with their dark 
depths, then slowly freed herself from his arms 
and leaned back against the gun trail. 

With the same deliberate slowness, pulling her 
coat down over her knees, which were dark with 
frozen mud, she drew her dirt-stained fingers 
through the hair that had only just been thrown 
in his face by the explosions. 

“It’s over,” he gasped hoarsely. 

“Lieutenant, Lieutenant,” she whispered 
between panting breaths. “You must have thought 
some bad things about me. . . . But listen. ... If 
I’m wounded in the chest or the stomach,” she 
pointed to the officer’s belt buckled so tightly 
round her waist that Kuznetsov felt he could 
have measured it with his two hands, “please, 
I beg you, if I can’t do it myself. . . . I’ve got a 

German pistol in my bag Someone gave it 

to me. ... Do you understand? If I’m wounded 
here. . . . Don’t try to bandage it ” 

And he, who only a moment ago had fearfully 
imagined how a shell splinter might strike her 
in the back, and wound or kill her, said nothing. 
He could not quite understand why she should 
speak so frankly now of this unnatural, terrible 
thing that might have happened but had not 
happened. She was afraid of being wounded 
in the chest or the stomach, she was afraid of 
the weakness, the humiliation, the shame in the 
face of death, afraid of being looked at, of 
being touched, of men’s hands trying to ban- 
dage her. 

“I see,” he whispered. “What are you asking 
me to do? You’re wrong if you think I’m one of 
the burial squad. Who told you to be near the 
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guns? You shouldn’t be here at all! The fighting 
isn’t over yet. Do you realise that?” 

He was right. In that very second the momen- 
tary silence was shattered as several shells burst 
blackly in front of the parapet. He crawled to 
the sight and, as he put his eye to it, a gun-flash 
struck like a red-hot needle seemingly in the 
very centre of the crossed wires, and Zoya, her 
German pistol, her grave request, the feeling of 
her hair on his neck, were all banished from his 
mind, and the world again became utterly real, 
cruel, deadly, with no kindness or hope of kind- 
ness, no questioning, no doubt. 

It must be a self-propelled mount, he thought, 
gripping the handwheels. And not far away. . . . 

Now he believed only in the precision of the 
gun-sights as it groped in the smoke for tanks, 
and in the destructive hate, which he again felt 
as he crouched over the gun. 

Where is it? It was firing quite close. Perhaps 
from behind those burning tanks? But where is it? 

But as he turned the handwheels he felt a 
dull resistance, a lack of co-ordination between 
the sight and the barrel of the gun. He looked 
up from the eyepiece. The barrel was sliding 
massively backwards and a brown liquid from 
the recoil mechanism was spurting on to the 
buckled shield and overheated barrel of the 
gun. 

“The swine! It must have been a self-propelled 
mount under cover somewhere! What hellish 
luck!” Kuznetsov shouted, not knowing what to 
do, ready to weep with frustration. He struck the 
breech-block with his fist; the counter-recoil 
cylinder must have been pierced by a splinter. 

Meanwhile the two tanks in front of the gun 
were still burning, linked by the flames licking 
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at their turrets; and to the right, on the very 
edge of the ravine, a third tank was belching 
smoke. Triangular gun-flashes were coming out 
of this greasy cloud, firing to the left along the 
battery's front, in the direction of Chubarikov’s 
and Ukhanov’s guns. Under cover of the smoke 
the self-propelled mount was bombarding them 
from the side, at a range of only two hundred 
metres and with a good view of the target. 

About a kilometre and a half to the left, near 
the crossing, tanks were climbing out of the ravine 
and lurching on through the smoke, past burning 
vehicles, and now the batteries near the bridge, 
the two remaining guns of his platoon, and the 
anti-tank rifles in the infantry trenches were all 
firing at them at once. The tracers of armour- 
piercing shells, the high bursts of heavy howitzers, 
the phosphorescent arrows of the solid anti-tank 
shells, the fiery streams from the rocket-mortars 
on the far bank all joined and mingled at the 
bridgehead. 

And meanwhile the self-propelled mount, under 
cover of the burning tank, chose its target and 
calmly fired again and again on the flank, and 
Kuznetsov could actually see it firing. 

“Lieutenant!" he heard Zoya’s shout. “Why 
don’t you do something? Can’t you see?" 

But now there was nothing he could do. 

The self-propelled mount opened rapid fire on 
Chubarikov’s gun. The gun stopped firing and 
disappeared in a billowing crimson murk. And 
from the left a tank came racing towards this 
murk, trying to throw off by sheer speed the 
tongues of flame licking at its side. Evidently it 
had been set on fire by one of Chubarikov’s 
armour-piercing shells just before the self-pro- 
pelled mount had spotted and pulverised his posi- 
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tion. And now no one there, surrounded by a 
fence of explosions, could see this tank, which at 
ever increasing speed, and now wrapped in 
flames, smashed its way into the position and 
swung this way and that, as if to roll something 
flat with its tremendous weight. Then the air 
was shaken by an explosion. A black mushroom 
of smoke and flame burst out of the turret and 
the tank came to a standstill with one track cocked 
on the mangled gun. Tracers slid one after another 
into the great bonfire as Ukhanov’s gun at the 
far end of the platoon pummelled the stationary 
tank. 

Kuznetsov was stunned and shaken by this 
frenzied ramming action by the burning tank 
and his only clear realisation was that the Ger- 
mans were making a do-or-die attack on the 
left flank in an attempt to break through to the 
bridge at all costs, and that Chubarikov and his 
crew must have been crushed to a man — no one 
had run back from the position— and that on his 
left there was now only one remaining gun of the 
battery — Ukhanov’s. 

‘Zoya! I order you to go to the dug-out! Go 
away from here! I’m going to join Ukhanov!” 
he gasped and even as he spoke he saw Zoya 
bite her swollen lips, then pull her first-aid bag 
back on to her hip and, edging away, suddenly 
dart towards the unfinished communication trench 
linking the guns. 

“I must go to Chubarikov! Perhaps someone 

is alive there! I can’t believe they’re all ” 

And shaking the hair back off her face, she 
plunged away down the trench as if she had not 
heard his order. 

Gritting his teeth in desperation, he ran back 
from the firing platform and stared at the burning 
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tanks on the edge of the ravine. Behind them was 
the self-propelled mount, against which he was 
now helpless. 


Chapter Thirteen 

“Stop! Where are you going? Come back, 
Kuznetsov!” 

Drozdovsky was running along the bluff 
towards the gun, his felt boots kicking up snow 
from the drifts, his white face gashed by the 
shouting mouth. 

“Back!” 

He was followed by drivers Rubin and Ser- 
gunenkov, jumping over the shell holes; they 
were both looking round nervously at the tanks 
burning in front of the battery, and at the fires 
in the village, and Sergunenkov crouched low 
whenever a shell burst close by along the bank. 

“Where are you going, Kuznetsov? Get back? 
Deserting your gun?” Drozdovsky shouted 
fiercely. “Why have you ceased fire? What’s 
this — a retreat? Get back!” 

Drozdovsky ran up waving his pistol over his 
head. There was a mad gleam in his eyes, his 
nostrils were dilated, and a fierce blue pallor 
showed up the stubble that had sprouted on his 
chin in the past twenty-four hours. 

“Back to that gun!” lie commanded, and his 
left hand fastened like a vice on Kuznetsov’s 
shoulder. “No retreating! Why did you desert 
your gun? Where are you off to?” 

“Are you blind?” Kuznetsov wrenched his 
shoulder free and glanced at the pistol trembling 
before his stomach in Drozdovsky ’s right hand. 
“Put your pistol away! Are you crazy? Look over 
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there!” He pointed towards Chubarikov’s gun, 
where the tank that had broken through was still 
blazing fiercely, sending up fountains of sparks. 
“Don’t you see that?” 

A burst of automatic fire raked the snowdrifts. 
The crew of the concealed self-propelled mount 
must have noticed the figures on the bluff and 
were using their light machine-gun. 

“Down!” Kuznetsov said warningly, but himself 
remained standing and with vengeful satisfaction 
saw Drozdovsky duck and driver Rubin turn his 
rough face in the direction of the machine-gun 
and squat heavily on his short, strong legs; 
Sergunenkov, thin and long-necked, flung himself 
down behind a snowdrift and crawled towards the 
gun position and the shelter of the parapet, raking 
the snow with his carbine. 

“What are you crawling for, like a puppy?” 
Drozdovsky swore and, straightening up, kicked 
at Sergunenkov’s boot. “Get up! Man the gun, all 
of you! And fire! Where’s Zoya? Where’s the 
medical instructor?” 

He took a step towards the gun, then again 
clutched Kuznetsov’s shoulder, peering suspi- 
ciously into his face with almost white, translucent 
eyes. 

“Where have you sent her? She was here a 
moment ago!” 

“She ran off somewhere,” Rubin said huskily. 
“The devils got her.” 

“Man the gun, Kuznetsov! Fire!” 

They ran on to the firing platform and dropped 
to their knees beside the gun with its buckled 
shield and ugly yawning breech, and Kuznetsov 
burst out with still uncooled resentment, “Now 
do you see? Look at the counter-recoil cylinder! 
And there’s a self-propelled mount firing from 
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behind those tanks! Can you understand that? 
And Zoya has gone to Chubarikov’s gun. Maybe 
someone’s still alive there.” 

Drozdovsky hurriedly thrust his pistol back 
into its holster — his long eyelashes were fluttering 
with excitement — and asked loudly, “Who was 
it that fired at the tanks? Where’s Kasymov?” 

“Dead. In the recess. Along with three of his 
crew.” 

“Was it you then? Did you stop them?” 

“Perhaps. What of it?” 

Kuznetsov felt as if he were watching Droz- 
dovsky through a cold thick glass that was quite 
impenetrable. 

“If it wasn’t for that mount It’s hiding in 

the smoke behind those tanks and shooting at 
Ukhanov’s flank. We’d better go and tell him. 
He can’t see it properly. There’s nothing we can 
do here.” 

“Wait! Don’t panic!” 

Drozdovsky raised himself on his elbow and 
glanced over the shell-torn parapet, and imme- 
diately a fresh burst of automatic fire slashed the 
position, the whine of bullets drowning the roar 
of battle for an instant. 

The blue sparks of explosive bullets glittered 
among the snowdrifts behind the emplacement. 
Drozdovsky squatted down again under the 
parapet and scanned the battlefield hurriedly with 
narrowed eyes. His face was drawn and tense. 

“Where are the grenades?” he asked sharply. 
“The anti-tank grenades? Three anti-tank gre- 
nades were issued to each gun. Where are they, 
Kuznetsov?” 

“What use are grenades now? That mount is 
a hundred and fifty metres away! How can you 
reach it? And they’ve got a machine-gun too.” 
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“Do you expect us just to wait here? Bring 
those grenades! And quick about it! There are 
machine-guns everywhere in wartime, Kuznetsov!” 

Desperation appeared on Drozdovsky’s white, 
distorted face, and his voice suddenly rose to a 
fresh pitch of excitement. 

“Sergunenkov, bring the grenades over here.” 

“They’re in the recess, Comrade Lieutenant.” 

“Bring them here!” 

Sergunenkov crawled to the trench, took two 
dirt-bespattered anti-tank grenades out of the 
recess, brushed them and polished them with the 
hem of his greatcoat and placed them before 
Drozdovsky. The lieutenant raised himself again, 
peering over the parapet. 

“Right, Sergunenkov! This is your task! A row 
of medals on your chest or Understand, Ser- 

gunenkov?” 

The young driver looked at Drozdovsky with a 
shocked, unblinking stare, then asked incredulous- 
ly, “But. . .Lieutenant, it’s behind the tanks. 
How can I get there?” 

“Crawl! Crawl all the way! And get these two 
grenades right under its tracks. That’ll fix the 
bastard!” 

Drozdovsky’s tone left no room for argument. 
With trembling hands he suddenly lifted the two 
grenades and held them out to Sergunenkov, who 
accepted them mechanically and, when they 
touched his palms, almost dropped them, as if 
they had been two hot irons. 

He had probably never shaved in his life. The 
golden down on his cheeks and upper lip looked 
dark and prickly because of his chalky pallor, and 
Kuznetsov now became acutely aware of the 
unearthly blue of his eyes, his boyishly gentle 
chin, the thin and also gentle neck protruding 
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from the ample collar of his greatcoat. Then he 
heard his whisper. 

“But it’s behind the tanks, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant Way behind ” 

“Take those grenades! Don’t waste time!” 

“Yes, Lieutenant, I understand.” 

Gropingly Sergunenkov pushed the grenades 
down the front of his greatcoat and the limpid 
blue of his eyes rested momentarily on Drozdov- 
sky’s changed, resolute face, on Kuznetsov’s face, 
on the apparently indifferent back of Rubin, 
hunched between the gun trails, snuffing sterto- 
rously, his eyes fixed on the parapet in deliberate 
isolation. 

“Look here, Battery Commander!” Kuznetsov 
burst out. “Can’t you see! He’ll have to crawl a 
hundred metres over open ground! Can’t you 
understand that?” 

“Why not?” Drozdovsky replied in the same 
piercing voice, and thumped his knee with his fist. 
“Are we to sit here doing nothing! While they 
smash us to bits?” He turned masterfully towards 
Sergunenkov. “Is everything quite clear? You 
make your way crawling and in short dashes to the 
self-propelled mount! Forward!” Drozdovsky 
barked the order, like a shot from a gun. 

What was happening now, what Sergunenkov 
would have to do now at the word “forward”, 
which by the iron laws of battle no one — neither 
Sergunenkov nor Kuznetsov — had the right to dis- 
regard or contradict, seemed to Kuznetsov not 
only inescapable but also monstrous, absurd, an 
utterly hopeless step, and for some reason he 
found himself thinking that if only the gun were 
still intact and they had just one shell, all this 
would never have happened. 

“Sergunenkov, mind you keep well down, crawl 
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all the way. There are a lot of bushes in that hol- 
low. Keep over to the right, where the smoke is. Be 
careful! Don’t raise your head!” 

Kuznetsov crawled over to Sergunenkov, 
gripped his elbow and looked into those pupils, 
drowning in the sky-blue depths and oblivious to 
everything. Sergunenkov nodded and gave a weak 
smile of assent, and for no apparent reason 
smacked his mittens against the grenades bulging 
under his greatcoat, as though they were burning 
his chest and he wanted to cool them down. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, please,” he whispered 
with only his lips, “if anything happens to me, tell 
my mother I was posted missing. . . . She hasn’t 
got anyone else ” 

“Put that right out of your head!” Kuznetsov 
shouted. “Do you hear me, Sergunenkov? Crawl 
all the way! Keep right down in the snow!” 

“Get going, Sergunenkov!” Drozdovsky pointed 
over the parapet. “Don’t wait! Forward!” 

“Yes, Comrade Battery Commander, I’m ready. 
I’m just. . . 

Sergunenkov licked his dry lips, gulped in air, 
once more felt the grenades under his greatcoat 
and crawled out over the parapet, his boots knock- 
ing charred soil on to the firing platform. He lay 
flat for a moment on the parapet, then looked 
round over his shoulder as though he had forgot- 
ten something, and his unworldly blue eyes sought 
out Rubin’s gloomily set face. 

“If you treat those horses badly, Rubin,” he said 
suddenly, very simply and calmly, “I’ll come and 
get you even in the next world. So long for now.” 

Kuznetsov leaned forward against the parapet. 
Sergunenkov crawled about five metres in the 
direction of the bushes, across the black constella- 
tion of shell craters before the gun, tunnelling into 


the snow and earth churned up by the explosions. 
His thin young body weaved among the bare 
splinter-slashed bushes and Kuznetsov felt every 
fibre in his body waiting for the pre-emptive glit- 
ter of machine-gun bullets from behind the tanks. 
The self-propelled mount was firing in the direc- 
tion of the bridge and Ukhanov’s gun, where a 
crimson fire threatened to engulf the attacking 
tanks, and the machine-gunner on the mount had 
not yet noticed Sergunenkov. The boy crawled on 
and on, between shell-holes and bushes, dived 
behind snowdrifts and reappeared, working 
through the snow with his elbows and head, and 
already the distance was noticeably less between 
him and the two burning tanks, beyond which 
stood the self-propelled mount. 

If only he can get into that smoke, Kuznetsov 
thought with a glimmer of hope, his heart thump- 
ing against the parapet as he strained forward, 
trying to gauge the remaining distance. If only he 
can get into that smoke. 

“Why is he so slow? He ought to make a dash!” 
Drozdovsky jerked out, snatching hard bits of 
earth from the parapet with his gloved hand in 
expectation of that final rush. 

“Make a dash! His heart must be fluttering like 
a sparrow’s,” Rubin ground out gloomily, and his 
words melted into the hot mist over the emplace- 
ment. 

“Keep quiet, Rubin! D’you hear?” 

And almost with hatred Kuznetsov glimpsed 
Drozdovsky’s long eyelashes fluttering with sus- 
pense beside him and the heavy profile of Rubin, 
who was lying flat over the parapet so that his 
thick, brownish neck had almost disappeared into 
his collar; he recalled Rubin’s attempt to shoot 
the horse that had broken its leg cm the march 
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and, just as he did so, saw Rubin spit bitterly on 
the parapet and turn his small, gimlet eyes som- 
brely on Drozdovsky. 

“You ought to have given me the order, Com- 
rade Lieutenant. I don’t care any more. Life don’t 
mean much to me. I’ve got nobody left to remem- 
ber. No one will shed any tears over me!” 

And again his words seemed to melt into the 
hot mist. 

Kuznetsov heard no more as he watched the 
ground in front of the burning tanks and the self- 
propelled mount behind them. The grey wriggling 
shape crawled more and more slowly, cautiously, 
then froze to the earth about ten metres from the 
tanks. It was not very clear what Sergunenkov was 
doing there; then he seemed to raise himself on 
his elbow, looking up at the self-propelled mount, 
and one shoulder moved as though he was hur- 
riedly tugging a grenade from under him. But this 
was probably more imagination than fact and 
Kuznetsov missed the moment when he actually 
pulled out the pin and threw his first grenade. 

In the general roar of battle the grenade ex- 
ploded with the faint, crushed sound of a cracked 
walnut. A dirty orange puff of smoke rose from 
the ground and mingled with the belching smoke 
from the tanks; the self-propelled mount went on 
firing at the bridge. 

“Missed!” Rubin breathed, and again spat on 
the parapet and rubbed his lips with his fist; his 
red lids were drawn together in a narrow crack. 

“What’s he doing? Why doesn’t he get on with 
it?” Drozdovsky’s fingers crumbled more bits of 
earth, seeking support on the parapet. “Go on, 
man! Get near and throw the other one!” 

The gun on the mount stopped firing. Its broad 
square shape moved out a little from behind the 
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burning tanks and turned heavily in the greasy 
smoke. The small grey worm at once wriggled 
another few metres forward between the black 
hollows of the shell craters, crouched tensely on 
the snow, bracing itself, then a wretchedly small 
grey figure jumped up with one arm raised and 
charged straight towards the massive lumbering 
shape stirring in the smoke behind the tanks. 

In the same instant brief flashes came to meet 
the running figure and stopped it even as it ran 
with hand upraised. The figure stumbled, flung 
back its head as though it had taken those red-hot 
darts right in the chest, then fell and slumped into 
the snow. 

The grenade burst with a puff of smoke near the 
motionless grey heap beside the tanks. The smoke 
drifted away and again the machine-gun went 
into action from above, punching Sergunenkov, 
who was probably dead already, with long bursts 
of explosive bullets that jerked his body about on 
the ground until his greatcoat began to smoke. 

“Ah, poor kid, he’s done for! That was asking for 
it, that was! They’ve killed him, haven’t they?” 

Kuznetsov swallowed hard but could not say a 
word. His fingers struggled with the hook on his 
greatcoat collar, to free him from its hot confine- 
ment. Who had said he was killed? Rubin? Kuz- 
netsov did not quite know what he would do. He 
still could not believe, though he had actually 
seen, this monstrously exposed, palpable death of 
Sergunenkov under the mount. Panting for breath, 
he glanced at Drozdovsky, at his painfully twisted 
mouth as it forced out, “He lost his nerve! Why 
did he get up like that?” Feverishly, in a dry, 
estranged voice, surprising himself by what he 
was shying, Kuznetsov burst out, “Lost his nerve, 
eli? Does that mean you wouldn’t, Battery Coip- 
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mander? There’s one more grenade in that recess, 
do you hear? The last. In your place I would take 
that grenade and go out after that mount. Sergu- 
nenkov couldn’t do it, but you can. Do you hear?” 

He sent Sergunenkov just because he had the 
right to give orders. I saw it happen and all my 
life I shall curse myself for it. The thought flashed 
hazily through his mind. He still did not fully 
realise what he was saying, did not know to what 
extent his actions were reasonable. 

“What? What did you say?” Drozdovsky 
grasped the gun-shield with one hand and the 
edge of the parapet with the other and pulled 
himself up. His face was white and confused, his 
fine nostrils distended. “Do you think I wanted 
him to get killed?” His voice rose to a scream, 
and there were tears underneath. “Why did he 
expose himself like that? You saw him yourself? 
Why did he?” 

As he met Drozdovsky’s stunned, rigid gaze, 
Kuznetsov seemed to go deaf and could not hear 
the shots from the batteries, the low rumble of 
the tanks attacking on the left or the shell bursts 
on the bank. His mind registered only Sergunen- 
kov’s smoking greatcoat, his body being kicked 
about in the snow by the machine-gun bursts. 
What had happened to Sergunenkov was quite 
unlike Kasymov’s death or even the destruction of 
Chubarikov’s crew, crushed out of existence at 
their gun. He had never imagined he would see 
such a death as Sergunenkov’s, so naked, so point- 
lessly simple. 

“I can’t bear the sight of you, Drozdovsky!” 

As if in a swirling fog, Kuznetsov stepped 
towards the communication trench and set off to 
where Ukhanov’s gun, the extreme left-hand gun 
in the battery, ought to be standing. He was trem~ 
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bling all over and lurched against the parapets 
as he walked. Then he broke into a run and, as he 
ran, he felt himself driven on by a sense of abne- 
gation, which was both hope and an awareness of 
the necessity of what he might still be able to do 

now. , j 

He could not have defined what exactly had 
happened to him. But when he again experienced 
the same uncontrollable fighting anger he had felt 
when firing at the tanks, he seemed to lose all 
sense of the unique value of his own life. It just 
didn’t belong to him any more and he could not 
have weighed its significance in his imagination 
even in complete secrecy from everyone. He had 
lost all appreciation of danger, his instinctive fear 
of tanks, of being killed or wounded, of this whole 
shooting, killing world. It was as though fate had 
granted him eternal life, as though everything 
depended on his actions, on his resolute disregard 
of caution, on the strange resilient lightness of his 


body. 

When he ran out of the half buried communi- 
cation trench and jumped on to Ukhanov’ s firing 
platform, the gun was engaged in rapid fire. 
Empty shell cases were flying from the breech as 
it recoiled, men were darting about round the 
trails and, unable to recognise Ukhanov or any of 
the crew in the smoke, Kuznetsov fell forward on 
the parapet, gasping for breath. ^ 

“Ukhanov! Are you all alive?” 

Empty cases spun out of the breech with a 
clang and hiss of steam. 

“Lieutenant! Shells! We’ve only got five ar- 
mour-piercers left! Where are the shells? Shells, 
Lieutenant!” 

It was Ukhanov shouting but, though he heard 
his voice, Kuznetsov could scarcely recognise him, 
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Wearing only a quilted jacket, Ukhanov was 
lying on the parapet, staring at him; his narrowed 
eyes were blazing in his black, sweating face, his 
jacket was open at the chest and the tunic under- 
neath had also been torn open, exposing his chest; 
a vein on his grimy neck was swollen like a rope 
from shouting; his brows and eyelids were fluffed 
with soot. 

“Shells, Lieutenant! Shells, blast their ruddy 
hides! The tanks are outflanking us! Shells!” 

He did not ask Kuznetsov about the other guns 
or whether anyone was alive there; evidently he 
had guessed what had happened to the battery. 
Only a few minutes ago, while he had been firing 
at the tanks that had broken through to those guns, 
he had seen everything himself, and now he 
shouted only for the shells without which he and 
everyone with him were helpless. 

“Listen, Ukhanov! Send the whole crew for 
shells! To the other guns. . ^plenty there. Get them 
all. The whole lot! Glad you’re still alive, Ukha- 
noy!” 

“The bullet for me has yet to be made!” Ukha- 
nov raised himself on the parapet and gave Kuz- 
netsov another piercing glance. The vein on his 
neck, striped with sweat, bulged even thicker. “So 
they’ve had it? We’re the only ones left, Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Fetch those shells, I said! Send every man 
alive for shells!” 


Chapter Fourteen 

By the end of the day it became quite clear 
from the unflagging drive and pressure of the 
fighting and from the reports coming in from the 
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corps and divisions that the Germans main tank 
thrust was aimed at the junction between Besso- 
nov’s army and his neighbour on the right, who 
was beginning to yield to the onslaught. This 
meant that by the end of the day the situation in 
the right-flank division of Bessonov’s army under 
Colonel Deyev was very grave. At noon, after 
unceasing attacks the Germans had captured the 
southern part of the village, and here their tanks 
had set about forcing the River Myshkova at two 
points with the aim of securing the northern bank 
and driving two wedges deep into the defence, so 
that the Soviet troops defending this line could be 
split up and surrounded. 

Bessonov was sitting at the telephone in the 
overheated shelter of the army observation post, 
examining the map spread out on the table and 
listening to General Yatsenko’s latest report, when 
Military Council Member Vesnin, obviously ex- 
tremely worried, strode in on his long legs, his 
face a blotchy red, his eyes invisible behind glasses 
that reflected the light of the crimson sunset from 
the window of the shelter. Vesnin quickly removed 
his gloves, bit his lip thoughtfully and went over 
to the iron stove. 

Strange how boyish he looks, Bessonov reflected 
and, half guessing what the Military Council 
Member was about to say, interrupted his phone 
conversation with Yatsenko. _ 

“What have you to tell me, Vitali Isayevich?” 

“Tanks have broken through to the northern 
bank, Pyotr Alexandrovich! They have taken 
several streets in the northern half of the village. 
We saw them quite clearly from Deyev’s observa- 
tion post. The fighting has started on this side,” 
Vesnin said, standing by the stove. “About, ten 
kilometres south-west from here. Deyev decided 
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to counter-attack and brought in Khokhlov’s 
separate tank regiment. But so far there have been 
no positive results.” 

“As soon as the tank and mechanised corps 
arrive in the concentration area I shall expect to 
hear from you,” Bessonov said into the phone and 
rang off, but kept his hand on the receiver. “The 
GHQ representative is worried about the position 
of our army. We’ve been given a mechanised 
corps in addition to the tank corps. From the GHQ 
reserve,” he added. 

“He has good reason to be worried,” Vesnin 
said. “Our position is extremely. . . . They’re 
bringing terrific pressure to bear.” 

Vesnin rubbed his hands, jerked his rather 
stooping shoulders and knocked one foot against 
the other, as if he was only now beginning to thaw 
out after the freezing wind at Deyev’s O.P., where 
he had spent the last two hours. 

“So they’ve broken through to the northern 
bank?” Bessonov said. “I see.” 

From the other half of the shelter came the 
usual hubbub of operators’ voices and a constant 
buzzing of telephones, but Bessonov’s- small room 
was suddenly very quiet. The heavily moustached 
senior sergeant of signals cautiously turned the 
handle of the telephone, indicating that the army 
commander’s conversation with his H.Q. was over. 
The wireless operator who had been trying to 
contact the right-flank corps, immediately lowered 
his voice to a whisper; Major Bozhichko, who had 
been casually wiping a pistol magazine with a 
rag as he sat on the couch in the corner, glanced 
comprehendingly at Vesnin, then at Bessonov, 
shot the polished magazine into the butt of his 
pistol and quickly replaced the pistol in its holster, 
fastening the buckle energetically as if to show 
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the general that he was ready for any action that 
might be required of him. But Bessonov merely sat 
at the table, his small hand resting on the map, 
one finger tapping it lightly. 

“That’s quite clear,” he said at last, keeping 
his weary eyes on Vesnin’s flushed face. Then he 
asked, “Were you suggesting that Deyev does not 
place much hope in Khokhlov’s counter-attack? I 
assume you discussed it with him?” 

“That among other things,” Vesnin replied 
with a slight smile at the general’s shrewdness. 
He blew into his palms, then worked his fingers 
before his pouting lips. Whether his cheerfulness 
was assumed or genuine, it was quite plain that 
Deyev had been more frank with Vesnin than 
with Bessonov. Evidently he had hesitated to ex- 
press his misgivings to the new commander of the 
army and had confided them only to Vesnin. 

“While you were at Deyev’s O.P.,” Bessonov 
said in his grating voice, “we were informed by 
Front H.Q. that the German air force has stepped 
up activity over Paulus’s surrounded army and is 
dropping ammunition supplies. It looks as if they 
are actively preparing for a breakout to link up 
with Manstein. What do you think?” 

“That will probably depend on how things go 
for the Germans here,” Vesnin replied. “It’s only 
forty kilometres from our front line to Stalingrad. 
They can take that in their stride if they break 
through.” 

“Their mobile units can,” Bessonov corrected 
him. “If they can pass through the gap.” 

“May I come in, Comrade Commander?” 

The army cape screening off the other half of 
the shelter was drawn back and Major Gladilin, 
the army’s deputy chief of operations, a serious 
person of about forty, entered the room. The 
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bright light of the battery bulbs in the other sec- 
tion seemed to propel him forward. His high, pale 
forehead was beaded with sweat. He would have 
liked to say simply, “Comrade Commander, the 
enemy’s tanks are in the village!” But he spoke 
with the deliberate restraint of an experienced 
staff officer, well aware of what he was reporting, 
and to whom. 

“Comrade Commander, from verbal reports 
just received from the 72nd and 336th regiments 
we have learned that half an hour ago Ger- 
man tanks forced the river and drove a wedge 
into. . . 

“I know, Major,” Bessonov interrupted. He was 
somewhat irritated both by this belated report 
from the operations department and by the 
major’s colourless voice, his assumed, lifeless com- 
posure with its implication that one could not be 
anything else but unnatural in the presence of the 
army commander. Bessonov was always irritated 
when he was made aware of this form of self- 
protection employed by discreet, well-trained staff 
officers, when he was made to feel the isolation 
imposed by his authority and special powers of 
subordination. Drumming on the map with his 
fingers, he turned away to the small window. The 
whole south-west was enveloped in a solid ring 
of fires, and already he could feel the table under 
his hand vibrating with the tremors of approach- 
ing battle; his carefully sharpened pencil was 
jumping about on the map. 

So they’ve got through to the northern bank, 
he thought, and covered the pencil with his 
palm. 

Having warmed his hands, Vesnin thrust them 
into the pockets of his half-length coat, hunched 
his narrow shoulders and, swaying slightly to and 
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fro, looked thoughtfully at the deputy chief of 
operations and at Bessonov, as though recalling 
something. Major Gladilin, interrupted in the 
middle of his sentence, was standing quietly and 
expectantly at the table, and Bessonov suddenly 
withdrew his glance from the window. 

“Go on, Major. It seems quite clear that tanks 
have broken through to the northern bank. What 
else have you to say? I have not heard but should 
like to hear the main thing, Major.” 

“An hour ago Khokhlov’s separate tank regi- 
ment went into action, Comrade Commander. 
They are counter-attacking in the right-bank 
sector of the village but the enemy has not been 
checked. They are gnawing into our defence,” 
Major Gladilin answered, and the beads of sweat 
became more noticeable on his high, pale fore- 
head. 

“Gnawing! What a colourful phrase!” Bessonov 
exclaimed, unable to control the irritation in his 
voice. “I want to know how many enemy tanks 
have broken through. A company, a battalion? 
Two tanks? How many?” 

“There is a supposition, Comrade Commander,” 
Gladilin replied, “that in the afternoon the Ger- 
mans cqmmitted a fresh tank division. I believe 
about two battalions have broken through, judg- 
ing by ” 

“Verify your suppositions at once!” Bessonov 
interrupted again, and jerked the pencil across 
the map, although Gladilin’s reference to a fresh 
German tank division accorded with his own sup- 
position. “And kindly, in future do not be in a 
hurry to report without having checked all your 
facts. We give way too often to immediate im- 
pulses. You may go, Major.” 

The major almost tiptoed out of the room; even 
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the greyish-white back of his head expressed un- 
questioning obedience. He drew the cape over the 
entrance and straightened the edge tidily, glanc- 
ing at Bessonov as he did so with the drooping 
eyes of a man overawed by his presence. And 
Bessonov reflected that Deputy Chief of Opera- 
tions Gladilin, by no means a young major, had 
stayed too long with a rank that did not corre- 
spond to his responsible staff position, that he pos- 
sessed both intelligence and intuition, but that his 
timidity and soft-spokenness evoked dissatisfaction 
rather than anything else. 

After a pause Bessonov groped for the stick 
propped against the edge of the table and rose. 
Bozhichko, who had apparently been engaged in 
examining his fingernails, immediately jumped to 
his feet and took the general’s sheepskin off its 
nail by the door. Vesnin pulled on his gloves and 
said lightly amid the general silence, “I’ve been 
at the ready for some time.” 

He looked at Bessonov, who with a dissatisfied 
grunt thrust his arms into the coat the adjutant 
was holding for him. 

The earthen floor of the shelter began to shake. 
The red pencil on the map jumped and slithered 
about the heaving table. 

“To Deyev’s O.P.,” Bessonov gave a slight nod 
in Vesnin’s direction. “Will you come in my car, 
Vitali Isayevich?” 

“Yes, one car will be more convenient,” Vesnin 
replied. 

“May I tell Major Titkov, Comrade Command- 
er?” Bozhichko asked, picking up a submachine- 
gun from the bench. 

“No need for the escort. Let them stay behind. 
They won’t be needed there.” 

Bessonov went to the door of the shelter. 
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They covered the ten kilometres to Deyev’s 
O.P. at speed. 

While getting out of the car, crossing the street 
and climbing the communication trench that led 
up the hill to where Deyev’s observation post was 
situated, Bessonov was unable to see exactly how 
the fighting was going on the southern bank, but 
even what he could observe in the village on this 
side brought home to him the full seriousness of 
the situation. The frosty sunset was blazing fiercely 
through a crack on the western horizon and in 
this penetrating light the north-bank section of 
the village stood wrapped in flames and smoke. 
In some streets there were fires that had been 
started by incendiary bullets. The snow was a 
poisonous crimson and crimson shellbursts fre- 
quently rose between the houses; invisible tanks 
could be heard roaring below and anti-tank guns 
were cracking all along the edge of the village. 

On the right, near the edge of the bank, four 
Soviet T-34 tanks that had just been set on fire 
were wreathed in pink smoke, but at first Bessonov 
could not make out where the German tanks were 
attacking from. Then he saw that too. Spitting 
fire, they were crawling up over the edge of the 
bank, swinging round the blazing “thirty-fours” 
into the glare of the sunset, then disappearing 
among the houses of the village. 

“Look, Comrade General!” Bozhichko, who had 
gone ahead, called back excitedly, stirred by the 
proximity of battle, the visible danger. See the 
rocket mortars, Comrade General? Beyond the 
houses. . . And he pointed down a street to the 
right of the hill that curved away along the 
northern bank. 

Bessonov said nothing, and it was Vesnin who 
asked, “What have you seen there, Bozhichko?” 
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By this time they were half way up the hill and 
could see the whole village, the rapid-firing guns 
of the anti-tank batteries at the crossroads, the 
lines of trenches sparkling with shots, more Soviet 
T-34 tanks concealed behind houses, from whose 
windows machine-gunners were raking the bank, 
and the square where a battery of “Katyusha” 
rocket mortars had been brought into action. Even 
as they watched, the two end lorries of the battery 
drove out to a crossroads behind the infantry 
and with a shrieking roar loosed clouds of orange 
smoke into the sky. Their target was invisible, but 
at the end of the street a sheet of flame rose above 
the roofs of the houses. 

An answering shell from a tank landed by one 
of the mortar lorries and exploded with a great 
flash. The other lorry reversed and sped away to 
the square with shell-bursts pursuing it up the 
road, but the first lorry remained standing forlorn- 
ly on the crossroads and the crew scurried away 
from it behind the fence. 

“Surely they haven’t crippled it?” Bozhichko 
exclaimed disappointedly, and swore. 

“Don’t stop, Bozhichko,” Bessonov hurried him 
on from behind. “Keep going.” 

“Yes, Comrade General!” 

Bozhichko set off again along the communica- 
tion trench, gripping the sling of his submachine- 
gun, and everything about his springy, active 
figure indicated that he was longing to look round 
at the German tanks and the crippled rocket mor- 
tar lorry by the infantry trenches. 

As Bessonov laboured up the slope he was 
thinking that Deyev was probably right. Kho- 
khlov’s separate tank regiment fielded twenty-one 
tanks. They could hardly be expected to turn the 
tide of battle. But if only they could hold the 
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Germans back for another hour or two. They 
would still be hard-pressed when the tank and 
mechanised corps arrived. No matter what hap- 
pened, they must be kept in reserve till the last 
moment — for the counter-blow. He must hang on 
to them. He must not let them be frittered away, 
split up into brigades. But Khokhlov should coun- 
ter-attack now and go on counter-attacking while 
he still had any tanks left. 

“Pyotr Alexandrovich!” 

Vesnin had been hurrying ahead on his long 
stork-like legs and, when he stopped, Bessonov 
nearly bumped into him. Vesnin’s young worried 
face expressed a desire to say something. . He 
seemed to be struggling to escape his anxiety. 
Bessonov knew from bitter experience almost 
exactly what state he was in. The Military Council 
Member had fully realised the measure of danger 
threatening Deyev’s division in this north-bank 
sector of the village. Vesnin voiced his thoughts. 

“I wish I could be an optimist! But who knows 
how things will turn out! If they do break through 
and join up with the Stalingrad forces it will 
simply wipe out the success of the November 
counter-offensive, and that will end all our hopes 
of turning the tide of the war that we had after 
November. Must we start all over again? I just 
can’t imagine it— I won’t! What do you think of 
all this?” 

“I don’t feel any great optimism at present. I 
don’t want to be a prophet. Manstein has an obvi- 
ous superiority in tanks and aircraft, ’ Bessonov 
replied. “Still, I think the supreme importance of 
Stalingrad for the Germans is due only to their 
predicament in the Caucasus. They’re afraid of 
being cut off there. That’s why this operation is 
their be-all and end-all.” 
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“Pyotr Alexandrovich, I’m talking about our 
army!” Vesnin exclaimed heatedly. “I’m sorry, 
but for some reason I wasn’t thinking about the 
Caucasus! In addition to Khokhlov’s regiment I 
think we should throw at least one brigade of the 
mechanised corps into the counter-attack? What 
do you think? This is vitally important!” 

“I’m not so sure. I can’t fritter away my tanks. 
The Germans ought to come to a standstill soon. 
What are we going to fight them with then?” Bes- 
sonov replied firmly, although he fully realised 
what had prompted Vesnin to make this sugges- 
tion. 

He also realised that it was not the corps or 
division commanders but only he and, by virtue of 
his position, Vesnin, who would bear equal 
responsibility and pay the full penalty in the event 
of a disastrous failure. There would be no 
excuses, no special pleading. This fact strangely 
united them and softened Bessonov a little, and yet 
at the same time evoked suspicion. Would this 
young Military Council Member be able to stand 
by him and face the responsibility if the worst 
came to the worst? 

He said, “Are you not taking too much interest 
in operational matters, Vitali Isayevich?” 

“I don’t understand, Pyotr Alexandrovich,” 
Vesnin muttered, and adjusted the spectacles on 
the bridge of his nose. “Why too much?” 

“I would have thought you should be more con- 
cerned about questions of — how shall I put it? — 
a moral nature.” 

“We have a queer sort of relationship, you and 
I,” Vesnin said quietly and with some regret after 
a pause. “You keep me at a distance all the time. 
Why? What’s the sense? It’s possible to break 
through a glass wall with your head, even if you 




get hurt doing so. But when the wall is not glass 
but cotton wool. . . . Yes, there is a wall of cotton 
wool between you and me. At first we used the 
familiar form of address, then we became formal. 
And it was you who did it, in your quiet way.” 

“I don’t quite agree. Still, perhaps it’s better 
that way, Vitali Isayevich — for both of us. Don’t 
try breaking any walls with your head. Particu- 
larly as neither of us has more than one. Down, 
Commissar!” As he ducked himself, Bessonov 
pulled Vesnin down by his sleeve. 

Somewhere to the right of the hill the German 
six-barrelled mortars opened up with a brutal, 
panting whine. The tails of the njortar bombs glit- 
tered on the horizon, cutting across the fiery, 
smoke-smudged sunset. Red-hot spirals rose from 
the top of the hill and the whole hill seemed to 
crack and shake, releasing a screaming wind of 
splinters. 

Bessonov and Vesnin dropped to the bottom of 
the communication trench and lay flat for a few 
seconds, protected by the earth but still not pro- 
tected from the hand of chance. Who knew how 
many notches the German gun layer would shift 
his sights for the next volley? Bessonov felt that 
he was lying awkwardly on his bad leg and, hat- 
ing himself and his body that was experiencing 
pain, and fear at the possibility of renewed pain, 
he writhed on the ground under this stranger’s 
glance. Vesnin pulled off his spectacles and looked 
at him short-sightedly with an expression of sur- 
prised inquiry that seemed to say, “So even you 
are afraid of dying, General? So we are all 
equally weak in the face of death?” Wincing with 
pain and the humiliation he always experienced 
from “kissing the ground”, Bessonov grunted 
through clenched teeth and wanted to reply to 
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Vesnin’s glance, “No, dear Commissar, I’m not 
afraid of dying, and my ties with life are quite 
slender, I assure you. I fear only pointless suffer- 
ing. I’ve had enough of it after that splinter that 
broke my shin.” But at the same time he knew 
perfectly well that he would say nothing of the 
kind to the Military Council Member. Such an 
admission would be as senseless as being wounded 
or killed in this communication trench. 

“They’re firing from the west as well now,” 
Vesnin said, breathing quite calmly on his specta- 
cles and polishing them with his glove. “They’re 
outflanking us after all.” 

“Yes, that was from the west,” Bessonov re- 
plied. Dirt was sprinkling off his hat. Come on, 
get up and get going! he said to himself, and 
shook his head. 

The smoke from the mortar bursts drifted down 
the hillside in a yellow fog. A worried shout came 
from Bozhichko in front. 

“Comrade Commander! Comrade Divisional 
Commissar! Is anyone hurt?” Major Bozhichko 
was running towards them down the trench. 

“We’re all right,” Bessonov answered impa- 
tiently and, picking up his stick, limped resolutely 
towards the major without waiting for Vesnin. 
“Don’t shout so loud, Major! It’s quite unneces- 
sary.” 

“Well, thank God for that, I thought they’d hit 
you, Comrade Commander,” Bozhichko said with 
relief. “He dropped quite a packet! And it seemed 
to come from the rear.” 

Colonel Deyev was at his O.P. on the very sum- 
mit of the hill. He and a group of officers were 
standing round a telescope and he was scanning 
the battlefield across the river, which lay in the 
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crimson flood of the sunset, perforated and vari- 
ously lighted by explosions and gun flashes. But 
as soon as Bessonov entered the deep trench of 
the observation post and the officers came to 
attention and the signallers sitting at their tele- 
phones raised their heads, Deyev on somebody’s 
whispered warning from behind withdrew quickly 
from the telescope and drew a deep breath under 
the double straps of his pistol belt, preparing to 
report. 

A harsh wind howled over the hill, tearing and 
scattering the sounds of firing. All faces, red from 
the sunset and the searing wind, expressed anxious 
expectation and at the same time a measure of 
self-reproach for the situation in which the divi- 
sion found itself. Bessonov’s gaze scanned the faces 
before him and rested on Deyev’s. 

“Comrade Commander!” Deyev spoke up in his 
young baritone (his strong bronzed neck rose mas- 
sively out of his sheepskin collar and it occurred 
to Bessonov that this sandy-haired colonel with 
his bronze-cast neck and moulded athlete’s shoul- 
ders, so youthfully healthy, had not yet been 
wounded and had probably never been ill in his 
life). “One hour ago the Germans crushed the 
advanced batteries on the other bank, broke 
through the first line of trenches, and with a force 
of up to two tank battalions crossed the river east 
and west of this hill and reached the north-bank 
sector of the village. A tank-destroyer brigade has 
been sent in against them. We have also sent in 
a tank regiment. . . .” Deyev hesitated and sud- 
denly became confused. “A serious situation has 
developed on the division’s flanks, Comrade Com- 
mander.” 

“I know, Colonel,” Bessonov said. “But finish 
your report. The division is in danger of being 
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encircled or outflanked from the rear? That’s it, 
isn’t it? Your flanks are being shortened? That’s 
the terminology we were taught at the academy, 
I believe?” 

“I never attended an academy, Comrade Com- 
mander.” 

“You didn’t? So much the worse. Still. . . By 
some unexpected association of ideas Bessonov 
recalled what seemed a very distant conversation 
at GHQ about his years at the academy, those 
probing questions about General Vlasov. Jabbing 
his stick into the ground, he strode over to the 
telescope. “Still, that’s not so very important at the 
moment, Colonel.” And he turned to the officers 
who had assembled silently from various sections 
of the trench. “Well, the decision has been taken, 
Deyev. Khokhlov’s tank regiment must counter- 
attack and drive the Germans out of their bridge- 
head. The whole regiment of rocket mortars must 
also be brought in. And convey my personal order 
to the commanders of the infantry regiments.” 
Bessonov again looked at Deyev, as though ram- 
ming every word home with his leaden glance. 
“The regiments must continue fighting under any 
circumstances. To the last shell. To the last car- 
tridge. The main thing is to hold the Germans 
down and destroy tanks. By every possible means. 
Not one step back unless I personally give the 
order! I allow no right of withdrawal! Keep that 
constantly in mind! Have I made myself clear, 
Colonel Deyev?” 

He did not want to reassure, excuse or deceive 
himself. He had come to the hill with the order 
already formed in his mind. He was relying on 
its deliberate ruthlessness as the only possible sol- 
ution in the present situation. He realised in 
advance the losses that the infantry would suffer. 
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And yet had he been willing to take a risk on 
what might happen during the next hour, he could 
have given another order, committing the forces 
of the corps, the second echelon or the army re- 
serves. But neither Bessonov nor anyone else could 
foresee how this fluid situation might change in 
the next hour or two, or when a situation might 
arise to which no further correction could be 
made. 

Like a man afflicted by some misfortune, forced 
to spend his last substance knowing that there is 
no more left in reserve, so Bessonov, whenever he 
committed his reserves, felt a future lack of pro- 
tection, the helpless exposure of the territory be- 
hind him. Everything seemed unstable, his hands 
utterly empty. And so with a strange miserliness 
he saved his reserves to the last possible moment, to 
that moment of supreme intolerable risk when the 
taut thread might be disastrously and irreparably 
broken. He had done it before. He had been lucky. 

“That is all for the moment, Colonel. I shall 
be at your observation post till the end of the 
battle. The present lines must be held to the last 
man. For everyone without exception there can be 
only one objective reason for leaving the positions 
—i death.” 

He said this in a voice Vesnin knew from that 
time on the march when they had met the tank- 
men, an inexorable and not very loud voice that 
seemed to set off a death-dealing wave of orders. 
It was a voice that made Vesnin want to turn his 
eyes away and not see that harsh sick-grey face 
with its jagged mouth. 

So this is what he’s like! So I was not mistaken. 
This is what’s behind those rumours I heard of his 
harshness even before he arrived. Vesnin watched 
Deyev acknowledge the order with a silent salute. 
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But his next impulse was to justify Bessonov. 
Probably he’s quite right not to go into details. 
He simply wanted to announce that he would be 
ruthless towards everyone, himself included. . . . 

Involuntarily, indirectly trying to soften the 
frigid tone of Bessonov’s order, Vesnin smiled 
faintly at Deyev. 

“You may go, Comrade Colonel. Carry on with 
your duties if everything is clear.” 

“Quite clear, Comrade Military Council Mem- 
ber,” Deyev replied in his deep baritone, bringing 
the tip of his glove to the sandy temple under his 
tilted hat. 

The other officers also dispersed and the wide 
trench became deserted. 

“Couldn’t you have been a shade more tactful, 
Pyotr Alexandrovich?” Vesnin remonstrated when 
they were left alone together. 

“I see no reason for seeking a different form 
when the content is the same. I cannot change 
myself, Vitali Isayevich! Far more depends on 
us than the result of this operation, as you said 
quite correctly yourself. This is no time for minc- 
ing matters.” 

Bessonov took his stand at the telescope and once 
again Vesnin was able to observe his cold, aloof 
face. 

Two paces away Major Bozhichko watched his 
commander with an air of immediate readiness to 
obey any instruction at Bessonov’s slightest 
gesture, nod, or word; during the march he had 
sensed Bessonov’s dominant personality and had 
already adapted himself accordingly. And this, 
too, upset Vesnin, who had known Bozhichko for 
some time and liked him for his light, easy-going 
nature that distinguished him from the other adju- 
tants. 
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Bessonov has only to say the word and he would 
stand on that parapet under a hail of fire, 
Vesnin reflected with inward astonishment. 

Meanwhile Bessonov, his head tucked into his 
collar, was surveying the field of battle at the foot 
of the hill. The whole area beyond the pinkish 
windings of the river, scarred with shell holes and 
bomb craters, the high bank from which the Soviet 
batteries were maintaining a continuous fire, the 
long slopes down from the heights beyond the 
broad ravine to the left of the village, where tanks 
were firing through the smoke that had spread out 
along the whole front — everything was bathed in 
the bloody glare of the sunset, everything was 
moving in a shifting, interwoven mass of small 
and large fires, everything was wrapped in the 
drifting funereal shrouds of smoke from burnt 
metal, burnt oil and petrol, and because of the fires 
and the sunset it seemed that the snow itself was 
ablaze. 

The welter of tracer shells near the bank and 
not far away, in front of the hill where the divi- 
sion’s observation post was located, the whole 
visible zone of battle, and the less visible, smoke- 
hidden area behind the hill, in the northern sector 
of the village, where the German tanks had 
broken through under fire from the rocket mortars, 
the whole situation seemed to Vesnin to be so 
obvious and admitting of no possible doubt that it 
was simply incomprehensible why Bessonov should 
keep silent, and why his thin face, violet in the 
sunset, should express a strange fastidiousness. 
Vesnin himself said nothing either. He was 
alarmed not by the danger of encirclement, but by 
the fact that apparently neither Bessonov nor 
Bozhichko could at that moment feel or see what 
he could feel and see. 
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Vesnin could see the German tanks in the steppe 
land beyond the river converging from all sides, 
rolling down to the bank, crossing over on the left 
and lumbering on through the clouds of smoke 
further and further into the depths of the divi- 
sion’s defence. He could see the anti-tank artil- 
lery firing on them from the northern bank and 
even a few guns on the southern bank that had 
been outflanked but had swung round through 
180 degrees and were still shelling them from 
behind. The tanks continued to advance, purple- 
grey shadows crawling out of the luminous murk 
and crossing to the other bank by way of the half- 
demolished bridge to the left of the hill. A red 
glow appeared in the middle of the bridge as one 
of the German tanks caught fire, but at once the 
tank following it on to the bridge rammed the 
burning machine from behind and it crashed down 
on to the ice of the river and sank in the huge hole 
it had made with its own weight, and the other 
tanks pressed on across the cleared bridge. 

Vesnin turned and again saw Bessonov’s blue, 
smoothly shaven cheeks in the light of the sunset. 
With unconcealed anxiety he said, “Look at the 
bridge! Were our engineers too late? Or have the 
Germans restored it?” 

Bessonov’s crushing, leaden gaze, which from 
the moment he had appeared at the O.P., had 
repelled everyone, slid in the direction of the 
bridge; his voice, when he answered, sounded 
utterly exhausted. 

“I was wondering myself why they hadn’t blown 
up the bridge. Could they have done? Where’s 
the God of War? Bring him here!” 

“The general wants to see the Commander of 
Artillery,” the order was passed on down the 
trench. 
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The division’s Commander of Artillery, a colo- 
nel of middle height, with a plump, intellectual 
face, approached Bessonov, stood at attention and 
glanced cautiously at Vesnin, whom he had known 
since activation, and Vesnin replied hurriedly to 
this questioning glance without going into details. 

“All our hopes are on you, God of War! Direct 
your fire at the bridge! Destroy it, burn it! You 
can see what’s happening there, can’t you?” 

“Unfortunately, we still cling to the old habit 
of leaving things to chance. We ought to have 
given that up in 1941,” Bessonov said in the same 
weary tone, addressing the Commander of Artil- 
lery. “Surely your gunners could have destroyed 
the bridge before this, once you knew the engineers 
were too late? What do you think, Colonel? Or is 
this beyond the bounds of fantasy?” 

“Comrade General,” the Commander of Artil- 
lery began, trying to answer Bessonov with the 
dignity of one who knew his job. “We have had 
the bridge under fire all the time, but the Ger- 
mans keep restoring it. Just look. Our 152-mm 
guns are shelling it now. I hope. . . .” 

But Bessonov interrupted him, “If tanks are 
crossing that bridge, Colonel, it must be perfectly 
intact. I believe what I see.” He jabbed his stick 
in the direction of the smoke-shrouded bridge. 
“Law of diffusion? Low probability of hitting? 
Why in the case of the Germans does the law of 
diffusion. . . .” 

He did not finish his remark. The howling, 
grinding scream of the six-barrelled mortars cut 
out all human sounds on the hill. The comet trains 
of the bombs lit up the western sky. An earthquake 
rocked the hill, the whirling balls of the fire dril- 
led into the slopes and, just as they did so, some- 
one crushed Bessonov protectively against the shak- 




ing wall of the trench. It was Major Bozhichko. 

“Comrade General, keep down!” he shouted 
with desperate sternness. 

Bessonov noticed the momentary attention of 
everyone else in the trench. All glances were 
turned in his direction and seemed to be saying: 
Will he lie down or not? If he does, we can too. 
Eagerness to kiss the ground in the presence of 
one’s superiors might give the wrong impression. 

The Commander of Artillery did not move a 
step back from the parapet and stood stubbornly 
staring towards the bridge, without even squatting 
or lowering his head; then he walked down the 
trench to his telephones, exhibiting complete indif- 
ference to the shattering explosions on the hill. 

^ Colonel!” Vesnin shouted reproachfully. 
“You’re exposing yourself to fire like a kid out of 
training school!” and lowered his head just below 
the parapet. 

Irritated with himself in these seconds and even 
more irritated with the waiting officers and the 
Commander of Artillery at the thought that they 
were reluctant to take cover in his presence, Bes- 
sonov pushed Bozhichko lightly aside, squatted at 
the bottom of the trench and, half closing his eyes, 
commanded, “Don’t stand around! Take cover, 
everyone!” 

He did not know whether his voice was heard 
in the shattering roar that broke over the hill, but 
everyone lay flat. Bessonov stared from under 
lowered lids at a felt boot. It was Bozhichko’s. The 
major was lying at his feet, and more irritating 
thoughts crowded into his head. Why are we so 
afraid to show our feelings at such moments? Why 
do we prefer a foolish pretence of fearlessness? 
Why do we conceal the normal, human reaction? 
What do they think of me? A machine of authority 
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without heart or nerves? The military reputa- 
tion of every man here depends on my opinion and 
even death won’t make us equal? Is that what they 
think of me? 

But even as he asked himself these questions 
while squatting at the bottom of the trench, he 
realised that he himself would never have allowed 
anyone to indulge in “kissing the ground” in his 
presence during a bombardment, and would not 
have forgiven it, just as he could never forgive or 
tolerate any kind of inefficiency in action. He 
could never be any different, no matter what they 
knew or did not know about him. 

Bozhichko’s dirt-stained boot moved before his 
eyes at every explosion, trying to find a more com- 
fortable position. Thinking again of the undemol- 
ished bridge, Bessonov could not suppress a spasm 
of irritation and called quietly for Colonel Deyev. 

His voice roused Bozhichko at once and the 
boot disappeared from view. The next moment 
the major was squatting in front of him and 
reporting, “He’s on his way, Comrade General!” 
and Colonel Deyev came darting round an angle 
in the trench and crouched beside him, his 
crumpled cap sprinkled with earth, his neck bulg- 
ing out of his collar, his sandy brows knitted. 
Deyev hesitated to utter the regulation phrase, 
which would have sounded ridiculous in his half- 
lying position, and Bessonov forestalled him. 

“The thought occurs to me, Colonel,” he said, 
scarcely opening his lips, so as not to be heard by 
others, “that the laws of diffusion do not for some 
reason prevent the Germans from hitting this hill 
pretty accurately. Don’t you think that if the Ger- 
mans were here at this O.P. and our tanks were 
crossing the bridge they would find some means of 
destroying it? Haven’t you thought about that?” 
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“The thought did cross my mind, Comrade 
Commander. But the point is that. . . 

Spinning mortar bombs were landing all over 
the hill with sonorous crashes. Broken earth 
poured down on the trench. Pebbles hammered 
on Bessonov’s shoulders. Dirty streams trickled 
down Deyev’s sheepskin collar and chest, and he 
grimly brushed dark clots of snow off his coat. 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Comrade Commander,” Deyev managed to 
say at last, “the point is that the Germans have 
brought up sappers on their tanks and they repair 
the bridge as soon as our artillery hits it.” He 
paused. “The only thing to do is to move up a pair 
of rocket mortars for direct fire. But, of course, 
they may be smashed by the tanks that have bro- 
ken through into the village.” 

“Suppose they can’t get here?” Vesnin asked, 
carefully cleaning his glasses that had been 
spattered by the hot lumps of mud thrown into the 
trench. “What then?” 

“Yes, we may lose them on the way, Comrade 
Military Council Member. There is that risk.” 

“Take it then,” Bessonov cut in without raising 
his voice. “I give you one minute to consider the 
risk! You may go.” 

But one minute was a lot more than Colonel 
Deyev needed. He crawled away to the nearest 
telephone and the next moment his deep baritone 
was heard. 

“Remember this, God of War! A clumsy Don 
Juan always blames the buttons. Bring up a pair 
of ‘Katyushas’ for direct fire! We’ll take the risk. 
They’ll have to judge for themselves how best to 
avoid the tanks. Do you get me? That bridge has 
got to disappear from the face of the earth in 
twenty minutes from now! Without a trace! Got 
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that? I don’t want to hear another word about it, 
he bellowed menacingly, and Bessonov turned 
away so as not to see his straining young neck and 
the sandy hair on the back of his head, and with a 
repugnance due to the fact that, though he could 
be rude himself, he could not tolerate rudeness in 
others, he thought: Surely, Deyev isn’t trying to 

model himself on me? . , , , T ., , 

“Our Deyev has quite a voice, hasnt her it a 
beat any bombardment and ten gramophones be- 
sides,” Vesnin remarked humorously, watching the 
earth sprinkling off the back wall of the trench. 
Bessonov noticed the attentive expression on his 
face. It was as if Vesnin had caught, or was trying 
to catch, something inaudible to Bessonov in the 
shattering roar of the mortar bombardment from 

across the river. , , 

“Khokhlov!” he shouted suddenly with a short- 
sighted glance to the north. “I can hear the 
exhausts of our T-34s in the village. They 11 be 
having a tough time there now! 

Bessonov pictured the counter-attack by twenty- 
one Soviet tanks through the narrow village 
streets and made no reply. Khokhlov s interven- 
tion could not, of course, bring any substantial 
change in the situation. It could not eliminate the 
threat of the division’s being encircled and the 
danger to the army’s right flank. He did not want 
to comfort himself with false assurances. Khokh- 
lov’s counter-attack could only pin down the 
German tanks for a while and keep them engaged 
in street fighting in the village. But even that 
would be a respite, and any respite was important. 
Bessonov was tormented by the lack of informa- 
tion. Was it certain that the Germans had thrown 
in a fresh tank division that afternoon? And it so, 
what else had they in reserve? What else could 
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be expected? He would have given anything to 
know what other trump-cards they held, what 
decisions Manstein and his staff were taking. He 
glanced at Bozhichko flicking dirt out of the top 
of his felt boot and remembered the division’s 
reconnaissance patrol that had not returned. Rais- 
ing his heavy lids, he looked at Vesnin’s thought- 
ful face. The Military Council Member was still 
devotedly listening for fresh sounds of battle in 
the village, where Khokhlov’s regiment was trying 
to check the advance of the German armour that 
had broken through to the northern bank. 

How long had this bombardment lasted? Five 
minutes? Ten? They seemed to have plenty of 
ammunition to spare. 

“Army Commander wanted on the phone!” the 
voices from the trench were instantly taken up by 
Bozhichko. “Someone wants to speak to you, Com- 
rade Commander!” 

Bessonov realised it must be Yatsenko and 
stirred anxiously. It was a long time since the 
chief of staff had called. What would he have to 
say now? 

He scrambled up, endeavouring not to put too 
much weight on his numbed leg. Major Bozhichko 
held his elbow with excessive solicitude, his whole 
face begging him not to rise to his full height. 

“I must warn you, Bozhichko,” Bessonov said 
with a tart smile, “not to nurse me like an old 
woman, and don’t take me for a decrepit old man 
either.” 

“Never! How could I, Comrade Commander!” 
Bozhichko responded cheerfully, and it was quite 
obvious that he was lying. Bessonov’s movements, 
his tired wrinkles, his grating voice, his gaunt, 
haggard face naturally seemed those of an old 
man to the twenty-seven-year-old major. That 
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Was inevitable. But they were separated by sonid- 
thing more than a difference in age. 

Bessonov stopped as he was about to enter the 
signals shelter and again looked over the parapet, 
hoping against hope to see some change in the 
battle. Fires were linking up across the steppe, 
mingling with the unextinguished blaze of the 
sunset on the horizon. Far away in the sunset and 
above it a glittering bunch of Soviet and German 
fighters were weaving their tracers, diving and 
soaring like a swarm of mosquitoes. The sky was 
criss-crossed with black smoke trails. Like most 
air battles, it was a mystery to watchers on the 
ground. Below the fighters the Soviet attack 
planes, flying singly and in pairs, seemed to be 
diving over the edge of the world. 

Much nearer, in front of the hill and on the 
slopes of the ravines, the broad arc of tanks was 
steadily closing in on the bank. The bridge on the 
left was invisible behind a solid fence of explo- 
sions and swirling black smoke. It had evidently 
been set on fire and about a dozen tanks were 
stranded on the far side. Two Soviet “Katyushas” 
were burning on the edge of the village, probably 
the ones that had been called in to destroy the 
bridge. The tanks dispersed and assembled again 
at the crossing under direct fire from the anti-tank 
batteries that had been pushed forward on the 
northern bank, while from the southern bank, 
from the very top of the bluff, one gun, reversed 
through 180 degrees, was firing rapidly out of a 
turmoil of answering shots. It would dissolve into 
blackness for a moment, then again come to life 
and flash back with renewed fire. 

Bessonov reflected for a moment that this was 
the battery he had visited in the early hours of the 
morning. Now it had only one gun still firing. He 
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tried to recall the familiar name of the battery 
commander, but it would not come, and he made 
no further effort of memory. Another thought 
banished everything else from his mind. Conscious 
of success, the Germans were striving to deepen 
and widen the gap before dark. And this was fol- 
lowed by another thought, that now the moment 
of supreme crisis was approaching, the battle was 
at its highest pitch, and the thread that had been 
drawn absolutely taut might break at any moment. 


Chapter Fifteen 

The roof of the shelter was protected by three 
layers of logs and earth and the sounds of battle 
were muffled. Voices could be heard normally. 
Two storm lanterns swinging monotonously, like 
pendulums, under the massive log ceiling cast a 
yellow light on unshaven faces and on the maps 
and telephones on the two tables. 

The Commander of Artillery, who had been 
phoning the Commander of the Rocket Mortar 
Regiment, put the receiver down on the map and 
turned away from the table with the intention of 
reporting. But Bessonov stopped him with a nod — 
he knew that he was going to report that the 
bridge had been set on fire by the “Katyushas”— 
and under the watchful gaze of the wireless 
operators walked to the small room in the far 
corner where the telephones and radio for com- 
munication with Army H.Q. were kept. 

Bozhichko, experienced adjutant that he was, 
did not enter the room. He merely closed the door 
behind Bessonov and stood guarding it. A young 
second lieutenant of signals watched him curious- 
ly and Bozhichko gave him a friendly wink, then 
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rubbed his hands together energetically, took a 
luxurious packet of Pushkas from his pocket, 
flicked out one of the cigarettes and offered it to 
the signals officer. 

“Have a smoke, Lieutenant,” he said, as if they 
had known each other for years. “How’s life?” 

“Not bad, Comrade Major. What about it?” 
He took the cigarette rather awkwardly, still 
unable to see what reason there could be for start- 
ing this conversation. “Thank you, Comrade 
Major.” 

“Oh, drop the ‘major’. Do you think I’ve been 
a major all my life?” Bozhichko said unexpected- 
ly, in a confidential whisper. “My name’s Gen- 
nadi. Ever been to the circus? Here, watch this.” 

Bozhichko, smiling mysteriously, swept his hand 
lightly into the air and extended his fingers before 
the face of the blinking second lieutenant. The 
packet of cigarettes disappeared, then Bozhichko 
made another pass in the air, and the packet reap- 
peared in the palm of his hand. Not realising that 
Bozhichko, frustrated by lack of action, was mere- 
ly seeking a way of amusing himself, the second 
lieutenant stared in confusion. 

“Are you a circus performer, Comrade Major? 
You must have been a conjuror?” 

“Oh, in a very small way. Now it’s a thing of 
the past,” Bozhichko replied and, tossing his ciga- 
rette-lighter into the air, spun the wheel as he 
caught it and put the flame to the lieutenant’s 
cigarette. “Any new jokes going around here? Or 
are they all a hundred years old? Have you heard 
the latest about Eva Braun and Goebbels in 
heaven?” 

“N-no,” the second lieutenant became even 
more confused. “What Eva do you mean? The 
one in the Bible, Comrade Major?” 
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“Come off it! The Bible! You, chaps, are just 
vegetating here. You haven’t any education. Now 
listen to this. Imagine the garden of Eden — 
bushes, sunshine, fig-leaves. . . .” Bozhichko began 
in a confidential whisper, glad to have found an 
uninitiated listener to amuse himself with. But the 
sound of the general’s voice behind the door 
brought him up short. He winked again at the 
lieutenant, clapped him on the shoulder, indicat- 
ing that he would finish the story later, straight- 
ened his belt and resumed his post at the door, 
arms folded, cigarette jutting from the corner of 
his mouth. 

Bessonov had not been mistaken. It was his 
chief of staff, Major-General Yatsenko, on the 
phone. Lieutenant-Colonel Kuryshev, the divi- 
sion’s reconnaissance chief, his clever face grey 
with anxiety and fatigue, was speaking to Yatsen- 
ko when Bessonov entered the signals room. 
“Yes, Comrade Five. ... I understand, Com- 
rade Five,” he was repeating monotonously, 
and his yellow, tobacco-stained fingers rolled 
a pencil about on the map. The wireless opera- 
tor, sitting unobtrusively in the corner, seemed 
to be listening with his back and even the tips 
of his elbows to this conversation with Army 
H.Q. 

“It’s for you, Comrade Commander,” Kuryshev 
said, and held out the receiver. 

“Thank you.” 

Yatsenko’s drill-sergeant bass came through 
with its usual clarity and, although for security 
purposes he reported the situation as it had been 
at the end of the day in the usual obscure army 
jargon, Bessonov had no difficulty in translating 
it into ordinary speech. The Germans were still 
attacking on the army’s southern and northern 
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flanks with massive air support. The attacks had 
not weakened towards evening and a powerful 
thrust of some sixty panzers had forced back the 
army's left-flank division; bitter fighting was 
going on well inside the first defence zone, which 
the Germans had penetrated to a depth of some 
two kilometres. One motorised and one tank bri- 
gade of the 17th Mechanised Corps, which was 
covering the left flank, had been committed to 
action but so far the position had not been 
restored. The situation in the centre of the army s 
defence could be considered stable. The GHQ 
reserve— the 1st Tank and 5th Mechanised Corps 
—had not yet arrived in the concentration areas. 
A few hours ago a radio message from the Ger- 
man’s Don Army Group, whose headquarters 
must now be at Novocherkassk, had been inter- 
cepted by Soviet intelligence. The plain language 
text, signed by Manstein and addressed to von 
Paulus, read as follows: “Hold out. Victory is 
near. We are coming to your aid. Be ready for the 
Christmas weather signal.” What the final phrase 
signified was hard to tell as yet, but it might be 
a reference to the excepted breakout by Paulus 
with the aim of linking up with Manstein’ s tanks. 
German transport aircraft had become noticeably 
more active in dropping Paulus fuel and ammuni- 
tion supplies despite vigorous attacks on German 
airfields by the Soviet air force. Tanks belonging 
to the encircled German forces had been observed 
moving towards Marinovka in the south-west of 

the “cauldron”. . 

Not once did Bessonov interrupt this pedanti- 
callv detailed report of General Yatsenko’s. He 
stood with his stick resting on the edge of the 
table, one hand on the set. Only when his chief 
of staff’s voice showed signs of rounding off did 
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he unhook the collar of his sheepskin and sit down 
at the table. 

“Is that all?” he asked after a pause. 

As he asked the question he imagined Yatsen- 
ko’s massive bullet-headed figure in the brilliant 
light of the battery-lit lamps, sitting over the map 
at the command post surrounded by his assistants. 
He could almost see his sleekly shaven chin, im- 
maculate collar and carefully washed hands. 
Guessing his reply in advance, Bessonov said, “It’s 
as clear as daylight that they’re delivering their 
main blow here, and their secondary attack to 
the left.” 

“I am also convinced they want to drive a cor- 
ridor to Paulus through Deyev’s lines. Manstein 
will not, I think, change his tactics of battering a 
single narrow sector of our front at the point 
nearest to his final objective.” 

“I agree.” 

“I shall try to get more details of what Paulus 
is doing at the moment. Particularly the position 
of his mobile forces, and whether he is actually 
capable of a breakout in the direction of Manstein. 
That is rather important at the moment.” 

“It’s more than important,” Bessonov affirmed. 
“I also want to know when the 1st and 5th corps 
will arrive. Hurry them up!” 

“I’m doing that all the time, Pyotr Alexandro- 
vich,” Yatsenko replied with a breathlessness that 
betrayed his anxiety and annoyance that the tank 
and mechanised corps assigned to his army had 
not yet arrived. “When can we expect to see you?” 

“Don’t, for the time being. This is the key 
sector.” 

Yatsenko coughed and maintained a pause. 

“But in view of the situation, you shouldn’t stay 
too long with Deyev. You are in a very exposed 
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position,” Yatsenko breathed heavily into the 
receiver. cc It 5 s no business of mine to advise, ot 
course, but perhaps it would be wiser for you to 
move to the army’s observation post.” 

“Now listen to me, Semyon Ivanovich, Besso- 
nov interrupted, frowning. “I’m here and I intend 
to stay here, so will you kindly look after the left 
flank. And counter-attack all the time!” 

He passed the fingers of his left hand over his 
forehead. They were damp and trembling with 
exhaustion. There was a throbbing pain in his leg, 
which he had twisted while crouching in the com- 
munication trench during the mortar attack. 

Having replaced the receiver, Bessonov sat for 
some time at the table in a kind of reverie. He 
stretched his leg cautiously under the table, 
expecting that the pain would pass off and he 
would be able to get up, but the pain did not 

pass off. - i • i "L 

“That scout who managed to get back— did he 

bring in any fresh news? Is he conscious? Where 
is he?” he asked Kuryshev, trying to divert his 
thoughts from his throbbing shin. 

Keeping his eyes fixed on the sign-littered map, 
the lieutenant-colonel tried not to reveal the ten- 
sion and overstrain that he obviously felt. 

“He was only semi-conscious when they brought 
him in. It sounded from what he was trying to 
say as if the other scouts had been spotted by the 
Germans on the way back, accepted battle and got 
stuck with their information prisoner somewhere 
beyond our own outposts. The one who did get 
back has been taken for medical treatment but I 
don’t think he’ll be able to tell us anything 

more Yes, I must take all the blame for this 

unsuccessful reconnaissance.” 

“Stop that!” Bessonov slapped the table lightly 
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with the flat of his hand. “Stop this agonising. It’s 
quite pointless and out of place. It won’t help you 
or me. We have taken no prisoners and can’t 
expect to take any because the Germans are 
advancing. But what I need is a decent, serious 
and well-informed German. So what are we going 
to do about it, Colonel?” 

“May I think it over for a moment, Comrade 
Commander?” 

Bessonov drummed on the table with his fingers 
and watched the reconnaissance chief scrupulous- 
ly clearing the map of the lumps of dirt that had 
sprinkled down from the log ceiling. To Bessonov 
this seemed unnatural and unnecessary, like the 
unsuccessful reconnaissance, like the nagging pain 
in his leg, and suddenly he found himself longing 
for a glass of vodka. It would clear his head, 
soothe the pain, make him feel a lot better. But 
the next moment he felt only surprise at this unex- 
pected desire, this hope of relief. He continued to 
sit at the table, waiting for this pain that crippled 
both body and mind to pass. 

The six-barrelled mortars stopped bombarding 
the observation post, but the shelter went on heav- 
ing like a raft in darkness, buffeted by shots and 
shell-bursts and the waves of machine-gun fire 
that constantly swept the darkness ahead. Among 
the muffled sounds Bessonov could make out the 
rumble of tanks and the feverish chatter of tommy 
guns, which seemed to be closing in on the hill 
from the north and south. By the sound of them 
the hill was already cut off from the army, from 
the corps and divisions, from the whole outside 
world. 

“• • • I’ve told you — use your pistol if that’s all 
you’ve got! Let the tanks roll over you, but hold 
your ground! Is that clear?” 
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With a grimace of pain Bessonov raised his 
head. In the other half of the shelter telephone 
buzzers and voices were competing with each 
other, and loudest and fiercest amid the hubbu 
was Deyev’ s baritone, shouting a mixture ot or- 
ders, threats and abuse over the line. 

“If you retreat one millimetre, you had better 
use a bullet on yourself, Cherepanov! Got that. 
You have all the artillery there and all the anti- 
tank gunners, the place must be swarming with 
them! I know you’re being surrounded. Is that any 
reason for screaming blue murder? Hold out or 
die in the attempt! How can there be more tanks 
coming when the bridge has been smashed. Are 

you raving?” ,, 

Bessonov realised that Cherepanov, the com- 
mander of the infantry regiment, was reporting 
that he had been outflanked by the tanks, was 
half-surrounded and wanted support from Deyev, 
but Deyev, instead of promising help, was reply- 
ing with words of wrath, and in a situation that 
threatened death was recommending station 
through death if Cherepanov could not hold out. 
While Bessonov sat here in this secluded room, 
suffering agonies in his shin, deprived of the right 
to intervene, Deyev was carrying out his order to 
stand to the last man, the order Bessonov had 
given him, and it would be inhumanly difficult tor 
Bessonov to face him now. His eyes too would 
be begging for help, for himself, for his division, 
even though he was perfectly aware of the real 
and unaver tible meaning of the order for his divi- 
sion, which had been fated to suffer the full im- 
pact of a shattering tank attack and, as war so of- 
ten demands, had no choice but to accept its fate. 

“Don’t come whining to me, Cherepanov. 
Deyev was shouting with desperation in his voice. 
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“Do you think 1 don’t understand! YouVe got 
your orders and that’s that! Button up your belly- 
button and hold out. The artillery is giving you 
all it’s got. If you can’t see it, I can! Stick it out! 
Fight like a maiden in distress! Bite and scratch 
but don’t give in. And don’t ring me up any more! 
This is the last I want to hear from you!” 

Deyev is carrying out my order but what must 
he be thinking while he gives these commands? 
For a second Bessonov’s eyes met those of the 
reconnaissance chief standing motionless and silent 
by the table. He was no longer brushing bits of 
dirt off the map. There was silent condemnation 
and at the same time entreaty in the lieutenant- 
colonel’s clever, haggard face. He fully realised 
what kind of situation the division was now in — 
the sounds of battle and the orders Deyev was 
giving over the phone were plain enough. Sud- 
denly Bessonov rubbed his forehead and said 
something quite different from what he had 
intended to say and from what he had been 
thinking. 

“Yes, Colonel, I am listening.” 

“Comrade Commander,” Kuryshev began even- 
ly, “it looks as if the division is being encircled.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure. I think the tanks are outflanking 
the observation post as well, Comrade Com- 
mander.” 

As if he had just woken up, Bessonov sat for a 
minute looking wearily at the reconnaissance chief, 
then he rose and began to speak with a kind of 
harsh curiosity. 

“You don’t say all you think, do you? What 
you wanted to tell me was that we ourselves might 
soon become information prisoners. Isn’t that so, 
Colonel?” 
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“Pm talking about the objective situation, Com- 
rade Commander,” Kuryshev explained in the 
same level voice. “The Germans may soon cut our 
communications. Then we shall have lost the 
thread of command.” 

“Thank you for your impartial judgement, 
Colonel. But we have not lost the thread of com- 
mand yet,” Bessonov replied. “And I have not 
cancelled my order about obtaining an informa- 
tion prisoner. And I don’t intend to, even if we 
are taken prisoner ourselves, which would be most 
unpleasant.” 

He picked up the receiver. 

“Artillery Commander. ... Is the line work- 
ing? Splendid. Give me Lomidze.” 

A rather guttural voice with a Georgian accent 
came over the line. “The Germans are coming at 
you like mad dogs, Comrade One. . . .” But Besso- 
nov interrupted him with a question. 

“Is there any possibility of using the 42nd 
Regiment of Rocket Mortars on Deyev’s 
sector?” 

“HI give the order at once, Pyotr Alexandro- 
vich. You want me to use them against the tanks? 
Is that right?” 

“Quite right.” 

Bessonov did not stay long in the other half of 
the shelter with its phones buzzing and officers 
moving about in a blue haze of tobacco smoke. His 
glance rested for a moment on the tall figure of 
Colonel Deyev but, without saying a word, he 
pushed the door open with his stick and went out. 
Major Bozhichko followed him. 

“Comrade Commander!” Deyev’s hoarse bari- 
tone reached him through the smoke and ceaseless 
buzzing of telephones. 
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Bessonov strode away down the trench. 

It was still not quite dark, but evening had 
already added a savage bite to the cold. A bitter 
wind wa s blowing out of the dark purple slit that 
still showed along the horizon under the lowering 
western sky, and the roar of gunfire seemed to 
swing to and fro overhead. Showers of ice frag- 
ments sprayed off the parapets like broken glass, 
stinging lips and eyes. The signal flares carried 
over the observation post by the wind created an 
impression that the hill itself was in motion over 
the fires and explosions below. 

The village was blazing on both sides of the 
river and the crimson snow, like a great wine- 
stained table-cloth, seemed to be crawling with 
black, poisonous spiders that had white crosses 
on their sides and kept stopping to probe some- 
^eir long feelers, then spat out a web 

ii i e * ^ n ^ ^. s fiei T we b had already enclosed 
all that was visible of the bank from above, and 
through it the Soviet batteries could be seen snarl- 
ing their red defiance. Bursts of automatic fire 
were sweeping the hill from all sides. 

Major Bozhichko leaned forward against the 
parapet, trying to make out how near the fighting 
had come to the observation post. Wind-snuffed 
flares were falling on the slopes of the hill, bullets 
were snicking the parapet. Apparently the Ger- 
man tommy gunners had already crossed to this 
side of the river. 

Comrade Commander, may I speak to you?” 
Colonel Deyev’s strained, husky voice had the 
effect of physical pain on Bessonov and forced 
him to turn round. He stood for a few seconds, 
waiting calmly, guessing what Deyev would say. 

The colonel towered over him in the darkness, 
blocking the whole trench, and by the light of the 
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flares fiessonov could see his youthful face and the 
feverish desperation in his eyes as they sought 
help, hope, relief for his division. When the flares 
fell and darkness erased that unbearable expres- 
sion, Bessonov felt as if a clutching hand had been 
removed from his throat. 

“I see everything, Colonel Deyev,” he said. 
“What do you wish to add?” 

“Comrade Commander,” Deyev began in an 
unnaturally low voice. “Cherepanov’s regiment, 
two artillery battalions and Khokhlov’s tank regi- 
ment are fighting in complete encirclement, their 
ammunition is nearly exhausted, they are suffer- 
ing heavy losses, German infantry have arrived in 
armoured troop carriers. ...” A fresh cascade of 
flares illuminated Deyev’s pleading face and he 
completed what he was saying with a husky sigh 
that seemed to come from the very depths of his 
massive chest. “Tanks are actually attacking 
Major Cherepanov’s command post. The major 
seems to be wounded. The line has just gone 
dead.” Deyev drew a deep breath and stepped 
towards Bessonov. “Comrade Commander, with 
the situation being what it is. . . . I’m afraid Che- 
repanov’s regiment won’t last another hour. 
It’ll be crushed to bits. . . . Forgive me, Comrade 
Commander, but I ask your personal permis- 
sion. . . 

“For what?” 

Deyev’s voice faltered but he went on stubborn- 
ly, “I ask your permission to leave Division O.P. 
for one hour to go to Cherepanov’s regiment, find 
out what’s happening and take a decision on the 
spot.” 

Deyev’s eyes and red face reflected the swift 
purple flashes of tracer bullets. Bessonov looked 
at him keenly. 
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“How can you do that? You want to break 
through the encirclement to reach them? Is 
that it?” 

“It’s only about two kilometres from here to 
Cherepanov’s positions, Comrade Commander. I 
can manage that with an escort of tommy gunners. 
It only means about three quick dashes. That’s no 
problem, Comrade General.” 

Bessonov felt a sudden twinge of affection for 
Deyev and again his throat contracted. So this is 
the kind of division commander fate has given 
me, he thought, unable to refuse him at once. 
Looking up at the glittering reflections in Deyev’s 
eyes, he repeated, “So you want to break through 
with tommy gunners?” 

“It’s not so long since I was commanding a bat- 
talion, Comrade General. On the Bryansk front. 
I haven’t lost the knack.” 

“How old are you?” Bessonov asked huskily. 

“Twenty-nine, Comrade Commander.” 

“I want you to live to be thirty,” Bessonov said, 
and made a gesture of dismissal. “Carry on with 
your duties as commander of this division. The 
regiment has a commander of its own.” 

“Comrade General. . . Deyev spoke almost 
imploringly. “Please. ... I request you. . . .” 

But Bessonov interrupted him again, quietly and 
unrelentingly. 

“Didn’t you understand me? I said, go and car- 
ry out the duties of the commander of a division. 
And send a force to make contact with Cherepa- 
nov at once. And tell him from me personally 
that I am relying on his steadfastness. If he can 
resist this onslaught, things will ease up soon. He 
must hold out a little longer, Deyev. The enemy’s 
reserves can’t be inexhaustible.” 

“Comrade Commander, I must. . . .” 
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“Go now, Colonel. You are forcing me to repeat 
myself.” 

“Yes, Comrade Commander,” Deyev replied in 
a doomed, utterly despondent voice. His massive 
figure turned slowly and he strode away along the 
trench, disappearing into the shelter. 

“What do you think of that, Comrade Gen- 
eral!” Bozhichko exclaimed enthusiastically, 
watching the colonel go with something akin to 
envy. “Deyev deserves his colonel’s rank! He’s 
pretty upset now. . . . It’s quite true, you know — 
he could make it in three dashes!” 

Bessonov had not watched Deyev go because he 
knew he would not alter his decision. He, too, was 
reflecting, however, that this very young division 
commander must be badly disappointed. He must 
have been sure that he would receive his com- 
manding officer’s permission to break through to 
the surrounded regiment and save it from annihi- 
lation or disgrace. 

“It isn’t all that far to Cherepanov’s regiment,” 
Bozhichko hinted again. “One could take a risk!” 

Bessonov made no reply. He was watching the 
turmoil of firing along the northern bank, where 
the tank- destroyer battalions and two regiments, 
one of infantry and the other of tanks, were hold- 
ing the defences. He was watching the pinkish 
shapes of Soviet and German tanks dodging in 
and out of the village streets below. Cherepanov’s 
battalions and Khokhlov’s tank regiment were 
putting up a desperate and stubborn fight, but 
they had been unable to stop the German break- 
through. It was time to bring in the second eche- 
lon, the 305th Division. And bring it in before it 
was too late. 

The sky overhead was slashed with tracers and 
the ragged trails of the flares carried over the 
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Slopes by the wind, and it looked as if the GeiV 
man tommy gunners had outflanked the observa- 
tion post on the west and filtered through the vil- 
lage to the foot of the hill. 

“They must be lurking right under our noses!” 
Bozhichko said thoughtfully. “Perhaps we ought 
to comb the hill, Comrade General? These bas- 
tards are getting too big for their boots!” 

“If only we could make those three dashes and 
break the ring round Cherepanov!” Vesnin’s voice 
sounded at his elbow. Bessonov turned round and 
saw him only two paces away. “I must say I have 
real sympathy for Deyev. We can’t just watch Che- 
repanov’s regiment perish before our very eyes.” 

Vesnin in his sheepskin, looming whitely in the 
darkness under criss-cross pistol belts, was also tall 
but much lighter in build than the colonel. He was 
twisting his spectacles between his fingers and 
his teeth seemed tinged with blue as they bit into 
his lower lip. 

“Cherepanov’s position is really catastrophic,” 
he went on, coming closer to Bessonov. “He’s 
suffered tremendous losses. And there’s not much 
sign of the Germans giving up soon. . . . They 
keep pressing on. Isn’t it time to bring in the 305th 
to help Deyev? Surely, it must be!” 

“Put on your spectacles, Vitali Isayevich,” Bes- 
sonov said, suddenly feeling the immense weight 
of his experience compared with Vesnin’s enviable 
youthful impulsiveness. He added, “There are 
German submachine-gunners lurking on these 
slopes. You might stumble into death by sheer acci- 
dent. ... As for the 305th. . . . Yes, it’s time. So 
let’s hope for the best, Vitali Isayevich. . . 

“I’m hoping,” Vesnin replied. “But the Ger- 
mans won’t give up here in a hurry. For them it’s 
a matter of life or death.” 
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“And for us too,” Bessonov said slowly. 

The hill howled and sobbed under the whiplash 
of the wind and the grinding roar of battle. Now 
it seemed to soar into the flare-studded sky, now 
plummet into black depths; swift lights and shad- 
ows darted across it, swept the trench, illu- 
minated faces for a moment, then disappeared 
and left all in darkness. 

“Comrade General! Please, go to the shelter at 
once!” Bozhichko shouted, and darted away down 
the communication trench, bellowing a fierce chal- 
lenge. “Halt! Who goes there?” 

Sounds of movement and the cries of sentries 
could be heard from the end of the trench, then 
shadows crowded into the narrow passage and 
Bozhichko, who had run to an angle in the wall 
with his tommy gun at the ready, repeated his 
challenge with threatening fury. 

“Halt! Or I’ll fire! Who are you?” 

The shadows froze and a sentry’s voice called 
from below, “From Army H.Q. They want to see 
the C.O. Shall I let them pass?” 

“Wait!” Bozhichko commanded, and ran down 
the trench peering into the darkness. 

“Who’s that giving orders? What do you mean 
‘wait’?” another voice came from the trench. “Is 
that you, Major Bozhichko? Who’re you barking 
at? Where’s the commander? Where’s the Mili- 
tary Council Member?” 

“Ah, Comrade Colonel!” Bozhichko drawled, 
and broke into a laugh. “I thought it was 'Fritz 
on the prowl! What brings you here, Colonel? 
Been missing us?” 

“I’ve been missing you for a long time, Major 
Bozhichko. You ought to be an infantry platoon 
commander with a voice like yours. Where’s the 
general? And the Military Council Member?” 
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“Can’t change myself now, Colonel I’ll handle 
a platoon, if it comes to that. . . . They’re here. 
Pass on.” 

Colonel Osin, the army counter-intelligence 
chief, came forward, casually brushing himself 
down and straightening his belt, pistol holster and 
field bag. He looked as if he had done a lot of 
running and crawling through snowdrifts; his 
adjutant, armed with a tommy gun, was also 
basted in snow from head to foot. Short, plump 
and breathless, ducking as bursts of automatic fire 
whistled overhead, he stood behind the colonel, 
carefully helping him to remove the caked snow 
from his back and thighs. Bozhichko watched them 
with some interest, smiling faintly. In the trench 
behind them stood three others: the stocky, 
wrestler-like figure of Major Titkov and two 
husky tommy gunners from Bessonov’s escort, 
which he had left at the Army O.P. 

“So you’re here too, lads?” Bozhichko asked 
with surprise and a touch of jealousy at this 
encroachment on his domain. “Who asked you 
to come?” 

“What’s all this curiosity? You want to know 
too much, Bozhichko!” Osin cut him short and, 
having at last recovered his breath, pushed aside 
the adjutant’s obliging hand that was scraping at 
the folds of his sheepskin. “That’ll do, Kasyan- 
kin! Don’t break your back over it! No, I don’t 
want you with me. Wait for me here, with the 
escort.” He nodded towards the back of the 
trench. “Major Bozhichko, take me to the Mili- 
tary Council Member. Where’s his shelter?” 

“He’s with the commander, Comrade Colonel. 
At the O.P.” 

“Lead on, Major!” Osin commanded casually, 
and followed Bozhichko with the firm tread and 
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dignity of a man who knew his worth and was 
calmly going about his duties. Officers from the 
division glanced round as he passed them in the 
trench, trying to guess who he was and what kind 
of order he must have brought with him at this 
hour. 

When they came up to Bessonov, who was 
crouching at a telescope, and Bozhichko for some 
reason reported the counter-intelligence chiefs 
arrival in a tone of amused surprise, Bessonov's 
narrow back stirred and he turned round, leaning 
on his stick, to look up at Osin’s firm-cheeked 
perspiring face. He paused for a moment, as 
though failing to recognise him, then said dis- 
trustfully, “I don’t quite understand. . . . What 
brings you here, Colonel?” 

“Just wanted to see how you were getting on, 
Comrade Commander,” Osin replied in his pleas- 
antly rich, northerner’s voice, and with a broad, 
unassuming smile wiped the sweat from his 
cheeks. “Everyone’s been talking about Deyev’s 
position, so I felt I had to come. Part of the way 
by car, and the rest on our bellies. Quite an ad- 
venturous journey. They were potting at us from 
all sides, but we made it!” 

“Straight from Army H.Q.?” Bessonov asked. 

“I called at the Army observation post on the 
way, then came straight here.” Osin watched the 
tracers fanning out over the hill and the smile on 
his strongly moulded lips gradually faded. “Look 
what the Germans are doing, eh! Are they really 
hoping to break through to Paulus, Comrade 
Commander?” 

Bessonov, who was in no mood for discussion 
and still could not understand the reason for the 
colonel’s sudden arrival — he scarcely knew the 
man and he was certainly not needed here — re- 
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plied curtly, “Your supposition is correct, Colo- 
nel. 5 ’ 

“Is that you, Comrade Osin?” Vesnin emerged 
from the darkness of the trench, fingering his 
spectacles, eyebrows raised. He, too, was surprised 
by the unexpected arrival of the army’s counter- 
intelligence chief. “What’s up? Anything special?” 

“Comrade Military Council Member. . . 

Osin did not finish the phrase. His round, 
robust face suddenly became serious. He glanced 
over his shoulder at the other officers in the 
trench, and at Bozhichko who was leaning with 
one elbow on the edge of the parapet, toying 
casually with the sling of his tommy gun. 

“Comrade Military Council Member,” he said 
obliquely, “I know you don’t see much of me 
around here, but I don’t want to bother the com- 
mander just now. May I have a word with you? 
It’ll only take two or three minutes.” 

Bessonov frowned. Colonel Osin’s affairs were 
of little interest to him at the moment. What he 
wanted to know was how the colonel had man- 
aged to get through the village, which was now 
in the thick of the fighting. 

“What route did you come by, Colonel?” 

“Across the northwestern outskirts,” Osin re- 
plied, apparently considering Bessonov’s question 
very carefully. “It’s the only possible route, Com- 
rade Commander. I found that out for myself.” 

“You took a completely unnecessary risk, Co- 
lonel,” Bessonov observed coldly and, resting his 
stick against the wall of the trench, resumed his 
position at the telescope, thus indicating that the 
conversation was over. Any feelings of admira- 
tion he might have had for Osin’s daring he care- 
fully concealed behind a dry smile. 

Bozhichko put his hand to his mouth, hiding a 
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grin. Colonel Osin stood at attention, staring at 
Bessonov’s back. 

“Come along, Comrade Osin. Please, follow 
me,” Vesnin suggested quickly in a tone which, 
though it expressed no pleasure, nevertheless 
softened the coolness of Bessonov’s reception. 
“The shelter’s down here.” 

He took Osin’s elbow as the colonel glanced 
back in astonishment at the motionless figure of 
Bessonov standing at the telescope in the dark 
shadow of the trench wall. 


Chapter Sixteen 

The small shelter, built by gunners at the end 
of the trench, was empty and smelled of frozen 
soil. Bits of dirt trickling between the logs of the 
roof occasionally hit the lantern fixed under the 
ceiling and kept it swaying gently. 

Vesnin sat down at a table made of shell crates, 
dropped a packet of cigarettes on the boarded top 
and, taking one himself, said, “Well, what is it, 
Comrade Osin? Please, be as factual as possible.” 

Colonel Osin glanced round the shelter, taking 
in all its dark corners, ran his hand over a pile of 
tarpaulins on one of the plank beds, then carefully 
drew the large cape that hung over the door; only 
when he had done all this did he sit down at the 
table, remove his hat, unfasten the hook on the 
collar of his sheepskin — he was still hot and per- 
spiring from his dash through the snow — and begin 
to speak in a discreetly lowered voice. 

“Comrade Military Council Member, forgive 
me for asking what may seem an unnecessary 
question. What is your personal opinion of the 
division’s position at the moment?” 
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“Isn’t that plain enough already?” Vesnin 
pinched the cigarette gently for a moment, struck 
a match and lighted up. “You must have seen for 
yourself how things have been going for the divi- 
sion this evening. Why do you ask?” 

Colonel Osin straightened up at the table. 

“I’ve seen that for myself.” 

“Well? Go on, then.” Vesnin drew at his ciga- 
rette and, as he breathed smoke at the flame of 
the lantern, nodded impatiently. He still could 
not grasp the reason for the security man’s visit; 
it was not his job to inspect a divisional observa- 
tion post during battle. “Why are you here? 
That’s what interests me. You must realise your- 
self it looks rather strange.” 

Colonel Osin rubbed his fist thoughtfully on 
his damp forehead. His fair curly hair was mat- 
ted and his well shaven cheeks were still flushed 
with exertion. He took a deep breath and spoke 
in a firmer voice. 

“I know it must seem strange my coming here 
like this. But I’m not the only person who is 
worried about the division’s position. I have heard 
the opinions of both General Yatsenko and Front 
Military Council Member Golubkov.” 

“Well, what’s it all about?” Vesnin raised his 
eyebrows. “What did you say about Golub- 
kov? Is he at Army H.O. too? Have you seen 
him?” 

“Yes, he’s there. . . . And he also said he was 
worried about the division’s difficult position. He 
has moved from headquarters to the Army ob- 
servation post. He wanted to see you, but you’re 
here.” 

Colonel Osin paused, stroked the rough boards 
of the table with a large hand and smiled apol- 
ogetically with bluish eyes that seemed to reach 
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out and grip Vesnin’s eyes. The defensive rustic 
simplicity they had expressed while he was talk- 
ing with Bessonov had gone; now they seemed to 
suggest only a tactful desire not to give offence, 
not to break certain bounds of subordination. 

“It was suggested that it would be better for 
you and the commander of the army to direct the 
fighting from somewhere less dangerous than this. 
From the Army O.P., for example.” 

“You mean we ought to move from the division 
O.P. to the Army O.P.? Now?” 

“The Army O.P. can still be reached by way 
of the northwestern outskirts of the village. That’s 
how I came. It’s still comparatively quiet there. 
But there’s no other route. I myself saw German 
tanks in the streets. And even this route may be 
cut at any moment.” 

“So you suggest that we move to the Army 
O.P.? Do you consider this is within your com- 
petence?” Vesnin asked with a shrug. 

“Comrade Military Council Member,” Osin 
replied with a touch of reproach, even resentment 
in his voice, as though he were surprised at the 
divisional commissar’s innocent outspokenness. 
“This is not actually my personal opinion, as I 
have said. But there are times when the exigen- 
cies of battle force me to show concern.” 

“Ah, you’re concerned, are you!” Vesnin 
drawled. “Well, so am I concerned, Comrade 
Osin. And the commander is no less concerned. 
Quite naturally. I think he probably knows that 
the infantry are the arms, the tanks the feet and 
the commanding officer the head of an army. If 
you lose your head, you lose everything. Bessonov 
is not the kind of man to lose his head or to take 
unnecessary risks.” 

Having said this deliberately, he let his eyes 
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curly, still rather matted fair hair, the broad 
forehead and slightly hooked nose, the round, 
full face of a man in robust health. Now he was 
struck by the straight white eyelashes and the 
contrasting icy sparks of determination in the 
eyes of this colonel who was at the same time 
careful over every word he spoke. Quite suddenly 
Vesnin’s cheeks began to burn and break out into 
red spots, and he began to feel something like 
repugnance towards Osin, towards his calm un- 
shakeable healthiness, his broad, sloping forehead, 
his white eyelashes, towards his half -suggested 
advice, always couched in such inoffensive terms, 
towards all this restraint and politeness that 
concealed a discreet involvement in a very special 
kind of security authority, which for various 
reasons was indispensable and existed here at 
their very elbow, in the same army, performing its 
indispensable functions, yet never interfering in 
matters that concerned the fighting. Suppressing 
his irritation, Vesnin rested his hands on the table 
and stood up. 

“So this means, Comrade Osin,” he said, and the 
red spots blazed on his cheeks as he thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his sheepskin and began 
to pace up and down the shelter, “this means that 
in view of the present situation General Bessonov 
and I must leave this observation post? But surely 
you must know that no one in war can ever be 
guaranteed against being hit by a splinter or a 
bullet, whether he’s at an army or a division O.P.” 
Vesnin suddenly saw the neatly clipped fair hair 
at the back of Osin’s head, the round neck, the 
flat, sensitively listening ears, and he went on 
with an explosion of irritation in his voice. “What 
is all this nonsense? What are you talking about? 
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I can’t understand it at all. Who advised you 
about this— Golubkov? I can’t believe he could 
have suggested such a thing! I cant believe it!” 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar, I’m sorry to 
offend .you, but I am not in the habit of deceiving 
people. Besides Golubkov’s instructions, I have 
another matter to discuss with you. Of rather a 
different nature.” 

Colonel Osin’s impressively quiet voice brought 
Vesnin to a standstill at the table. The knowing 
upward glance and the icy blue of the counter- 
intelligence chief’s eyes, gleaming in the light of 
the lantern, cooled him for a second. He stepped 
forward, placed his hands on the table and asked 
imperatively, “What do you want to discuss?’ 

Vitreous threads seemed to exude from those 
upraised eyes and probe Vesnin’s face, but still 
Osin made no reply, as though his glance was 
simultaneously measuring something in himself 
and something in Vesnin and he was not yet 
prepared to cross the barrier that stood between 
them. 

“Speak out!” Vesnin demanded. 

Osin stood up, walked to the door of the shelter, 
paused there for a minute, then sat down at the 
table again. And as he spoke in a lpw voice, the 
vitreous threads again probed Vesnin’s face. 

“Please try to understand me correctly, Com- 
rade Military Council Member. Why should you 
and the Commander of the Army ignore caution 
if it doesn’t have to be ignored? I know the char- 
acter of our commander, and I know he wouldn’t 
listen to me for a moment. That’s why I am dis- 
cussing the matter quite frankly with you, an 
authoritative member of the Party.” 

“Well, go on then,” Vesnin said, and leaned 
still lower over the table, looking into Osin’s 
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steady, unyielding eyes, but still failing to gueSS 
what it was that the counter-intelligence chief had 
left unsaid, either because of his habitual re- 
straint or because of the apprehension he felt in 
the presence of the Military Council Member, who 
possessed far greater authority than himself. 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar,” the probing 
expression had not disappeared but Osin’s fair 
eyebrows had arched a little. “No information is 
secret from you. You know all about the unfor- 
tunate events that occurred on the Volkhov Front 
last June. You remember them, of course?” 

“What exactly?” Vesnin jerked back from the 
table, pushed his hands into his pockets and took 
a few steps across the shelter. Suddenly he felt 
so cold that he did not take his hands out of his 
pockets. “I don’t quite understand! Are you talk- 
ing about the 2nd Assault Army?” 

“Yes, about what happened to the 2nd Assault 
Army. Something no one will ever forget. Just 
that. . . .” Osin affirmed pointedly, and looked up 
at the log ceiling as it creaked under the impact 
of nearby explosions and the lantern swung to 
and fro overhead, “Look at that! The tanks are 
shelling the O.P. all the time.” 

Vesnin sat down abruptly and abruptly reached 
for the packet of cigarettes, on which soil was 
sprinkling from the ceiling. The next moment, 
however, he thrust it away, rubbed his temple 
as though to soothe a headache, and suddenly 
glanced straight at Osin in astonishment. He felt 
like flaring up, striking the table with his fist, 
but he merely said angrily, “But what does all 
this boil down to? What are you worried about, 
Comrade Osin? That if the division is totally 
surrounded, Bessonov and I may. . . . What on 
earth gave you this idea?” 
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“Now why put it like that?*’ Osin lowered his 
white lashes and spoke sincerely and offendedly. 
“I know General Bessonov’s courage and I know 
you, and I can’t understand why you should con- 
sider me a complete fool. I didn’t want to be 
misunderstood.” 

“Misunderstood in what sense?” 

“I am speaking of accidents. Don’t you know 
about the tragedy of the commander’s son — 
Second Lieutenant Bessonov?” 

The shelter rocked under a fresh bout of ex- 
plosions and the lantern again swung to and fro 
under the creaking ceiling while small lumps of 
earth pattered on the boards of the table. Foot- 
steps thudded along the trench past the shelter. 
A shout was answered by faint cries. But Vesnin 
ignored the ensuing hubbub in the trench. 

“No,” he replied. “All I know is that the com- 
mander’s son was reported missing on the Vol- 
khov Front. What do you know?” 

Osin turned again towards the door of the 
shelter, listened to the shell-bursts on the hill 
and the voices in the trench, then still somewhat 
hesitantly put his bulging new dispatch case, 
which had not yet acquired a single scratch, on 
the table and unfastened it. Papers rustled under 
his searching fingers. 

“Read this, Comrade Divisional Commissar. 
The latest fact. This pamphlet has only just come 
into my hands, so I thought I had better show 
it to you at once.” 

The pamphlet that Osin had removed carefully 
from the papers in his case and handed to Vesnin 
rustled like a mouse as Vesnin put it down on 
the rough boards in front of him. A poorly re- 
produced photograph showed up like a dark blot 
on the cheap yellow newsprint. Above it was 
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written in heavy type: “Son of famous Bolshevik 
general convalesces in German hospital.” The 
photograph was of a frail-looking boy, evidently 
emaciated by illness. His head was shaven and he 
was wearing a second lieutenant’s tunic, the 
collar of which for some reason was unfastened, 
revealing a clean but crookedly sewn collar band. 

He was sitting in an armchair at a table be- 
tween two German officers, both of whom wore 
fixed smiles on their faces. The boy was also 
smiling in a strange, forced manner and staring 
at the tall wine-glasses on the table; a crutch 
could be seen propped against the arm of his 
chair. 

“What’s this, a fake? Or is it really General 
Bessonov’s son?” Vesnin asked, instinctively 
resisting the very idea that this emaciated shaven- 
headed boy could possibly be Bessonov’s son and, 
as he asked, he gave Osin a look that warned 
him he would not forgive a mistake. 

“We have checked everything,” Osin assured 
him with the seriousness of a man who was well 
aware of the responsibility he faced. “The pho- 
tograph is genuine beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Read the text, Comrade Military Council Mem- 
ber.” 

Osin leaned back, making the box on which he 
was sitting creak, and breathed out vigorously 
through his nostrils. 

Vesnin perused the brief text under the photo- 
graph. At first he could not grasp the full mean- 
ing and had to reread the insidious phrases again 
and again. He found it difficult to concentrate 
and, whenever he stopped reading, was distracted 
by the blotchy photograph, the shaven head and 
forced smile, the crutch propped against the arm 
of the chair, the clean, crookedly sewn collar 
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band under the unbuttoned collar and the pitiful, 
gaunt neck of General Bessonov’s son. Vesnin 
found himself concentrating on the following 
passage: “The son of the noted Soviet General 
Bessonov, who is known to have been in command 
of a large force since the beginning of the war, 
stated to representatives of the German command 
that the poorly trained and poorly armed com- 
pany under his command had been used as can- 
non fodder. The final engagement was unbear- 
able. . . . Second Lieutenant Bessonov, who was 
severely wounded but fought bravely, almost 
fanatically, also stated: T was very much sur- 
prised to have been put in hospital and nursed 
back to health. In hospital I saw many Soviet 
prisoners of war. They receive full medical care. 
The Soviet Commissar propaganda is spreading 
rumours about alleged atrocities committed by the 
Germans which are quite untrue. Here in hospital 
I have had time to realise that the Germans are 
a highly civilised and humane nation, who want 
to establish freedom in Russia after the overthrow 
of Bolshevism. . . ” 

“Have you finished with it, Comrade Military 
Council Member?” Osin’s stern voice broke into 
his thoughts. “May I have it back?” 

So Bessonov’s son is still alive. Vesnin still 
could not tear his eyes away from the grey, 
smudgy photograph. Bessonov knows nothing 
about this. He may have suppositions, but he 
doesn’t know. What about the text? An obvious 
fabrication, and by no means the first. Some 
scoundrel who was taken prisoner with him must 
have told the Germans he was a general’s son. 
That’s how it must have happened. Of course, 
that was it. How else? And after that he was put 
in hospital. During the first interrogation they 
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photographed him, then made up their tract. This 
was one of our own schoolboys, brought up by the 
Komsomol, by the Soviets! I can’t believe any- 
thing else of him. 

“Comrade Military Council Member, you 
realise yourself this pamphlet is not to be made 
public. What I mean is. ... I certainly don’t want 
the commander to know about it.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

“Yes. Bessonov had mentioned his being told 
only that his son had been reported missing. His 
name had not appeared in the casualty lists. What 
was the date on the pamphlet? October 14th, 
1942. Two months ago. 

Please give me back the pamphlet, Comrade 
Military Council Member. The general might 
come in here any moment. We have no right to 
expose him to such a shock.” 

Had they known about this in Moscow when 
Bessonov was there? “You realise yourself the 

pamphlet is not to be made public ” “We have 

no right to expose him to such a shock.” So some- 
one must be protecting the general from the trag- 
edy that had befallen his son? But why? For what 
purpose? 

1 ell me, Comrade Osin, do you believe this 
pamphlet?” Vesnin asked in a low voice. “Do 
you believe this boy has become a traitor?” 

I don’t think so,” Osin replied, and his hand 
moved in^ a casual gesture. Then he corrected 
himself. “Still, everything is possible in war. 
Absolutely everything. I know that too.” 

“You know it too?” Vesnin repeated and, try- 
ing not to show his trembling fingers, folded the 
pamphlet in four, unbuttoned his sheepskin and 
put it away in his breast pocket. “I shall keep this 
pamphlet. As you say, it’s ‘not to be made pub* 
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lie.” He rested his clenched fists on the table, 
“Now here is my advice to you, Colonel Osin. 
Leave here at once! Leave the O.P. this minute! 
It’s the best thing. Go at once.” 

Leaning on his fists, Vesnin stood up. 

Osin also stood up, but too suddenly, and 
knocked the table with his knees; a momentary 
pallor drove the healthy flush from his face and 
the skin tightened over his cheeks. 

“If anything does happen in encirclement, 
Colonel Osin,”' Vesnin finished between pauses, 
“if anything does happen, this will provide all 
the security that’s needed,” He put his hand to 
his belt and slapped the pistol holster. “This will 
do.” 

They stood for a while in silence on opposite 
sides of the table. The fire from the German tanks 
pounding the hill seemed to lift the shelter and 
carry it. Soil streamed down the walls and rustled 
on the plank beds. The glass of the lantern was 
black and sooty from being swung about. . As 
Vesnin was about to leave the shelter, to go. into 
the trench, where there would be people, living 
voices, orders being given, frosty air after this 
stifling conversation, he noticed that, although 
Osin’s big lips were smiling, there was not a trace 
of a smile in his bluish eyes and, hating himself 
for his own harshness, he said, “Bessonov shall 
not know a word about this conversation.” 

Osin remained politely silent. He was well 
aware of Vesnin’s considerable authority, his good 
relations with Golubkov, the Military Council 
Member for the whole front, his right of direct 
contact with Moscow, and at the same time he 
regarded Vesnin as a hasty, incautious person, 
lacking in foresight and even rather flabby; such 
people did not inspire trust in the strength of their 
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position. Osin knew everything about the com- 
missar. He knew that he was not a regular army 
man, that he had previously had a civilian job as 
a lecturer at the higher party school and the po- 
litical academy; he recalled that his second wife 
was a chemistry teacher, of Armenian national- 
ity, and that he had a ten-year-old daughter, 
Nina, by his first wife, whose brother had been 
condemned in the political trials of the late thir- 
ties, after which V esnin had received a strict 
Party reprimand that had been withdrawn only 
just before the war; he knew that in 1941 , as 
commissar of a division, he had broken out of 
encirclement near Yelnya and brought nearly a 
whole regiment out with him; he knew and 
remembered many things which Vesnin himself 
had probably forgotten long ago. But as he 
weighed all this in his capacious and retentive 
memory, Osin concealed his feelings as usual 
behind an expressionless smile. 

He said non-committally, “I personally was not 
insisting on anything, Comrade Divisional Com- 
missar. I was merely fulfilling my duty — -for the 
army and the Party.” 

“Well, now you have fulfilled it,” Vesnin ob- 
served grimly, “there’s no reason for you to stay 
here. I repeat once more. Leave the O.P. at once 
and don’t worry about accidents! Your ideas of 
caution are utterly absurd! Does the mere notion 
of ‘encirclement’ rouse such mystical fears!” 

Vesnin went up to the table, flashed a glance at 
Osin through his spectacles, seized the dirt- 
sprinkled packet of cigarettes and, bending low, 
stepped out of the shelter into the flare- splashed 
darkness, into the roar of automatic fire and gun- 
shots that swept over the parapet on the bluster- 
ing wind. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

When he emerged from the shelter Vesnin was 
so dazzled by the red and green flares and deaf- 
ened by the hammering blasts of machine-gun fire 
that he could not see Bessonov at once. At an 
angle in the trench he noticed several figures 
lying on the parapet, firing from tommy guns. 

“What have you spotted? Who are you firing 
at?” he asked mechanically as he went past. 

“They’re crawling up the slopes,” someone 
answered from the parapet. “Trying to slip 
through, the buggers!” The speaker fired a long 
burst and clapped his hand on the disk. “Beg 
your pardon, Comrade Divisional Commissar!” 

Vesnin recognised Major Bozhichko. His cap 
was lodged precariously on the back of his head, 
exposing a prematurely balding forehead, and his 
whole face was aglow with cheerful zeal. 

“No need to apologise — I’m not a schoolgirl,” 
Vesnin said with a short laugh. “On the contrary, 
I’m glad to see such high spirits. Where’s the 
commander?” 

“A bit further along the trench. With Deyev,” 
Bozhichko replied, and asked curiously, “Where’s 
Osin? Quite a daredevil, eh? Had to fight his way 
through to the O.P.! But why did he come? Does 
he think he’s going to get a medal for taking part 
in the battle? Kasyankin doesn’t know either. 
He’s not giving away any military secrets! Good 
for him!” 

Roused by the excitement of action, Bozhichko 
spoke without attempting to hide the usual frank- 
ness of his relations with Vesnin and, on men- 
tioning Kasyankin, gave someone who was lying 
on the parapet a hearty slap on the back. 

“I’ve been trying to persuade Kasyankin to 
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kill just one aggressor’, as the poet said, while 
he s here, so that he’ll have something to boast 
about after the war. But he says he has no time 
for the advice of our poets. Never mind, I’ll 
educate you, Kasyankin. You can’t expect to sit 
at a desk wearing your pants out all the time. 
Excuse my rudeness, Comrade Divisional Com- 
missar. . . . Learn while you’ve got the chance, 
Kasyankin! Over there now— a few short bursts!” 

“Leave me alone, Comrade Major!” came Ka- 
syankin’s bewildered voice. “Comrade Military 
Council Member, Major Bozhichko has no right 
to give me orders and sneer at my job.” 

“Are you still here, Kasyankin?” Vesnin asked. 

Vesnin liked the companionable major’s easy- 
going humour, even when he overdid it and it was 
particularly welcome after being with Osin, after 
the sudden and agonising clarity of the news 
about Bessonov s son. The sight of Kasyankin 
reminded him that Osin had not yet left the O.P., 
and when the colonel’s adjutant slithered off the 
parapet and turned to him, straightening his belt 
offendedly and brushing himself down, Vesnin 
spoke in a tone of command that surprised him- 
self. “Now listen attentively, Kasyankin. Go to 
the colonel at once. He’s waiting for you in the 
artillery shelter at the end of the trench. You 
are to return immediately to Army Headquarters. 
Off you go — at the double!” 

“Yes, Comrade Divisional Commissar!” Ka- 
syankin exclaimed with obvious relief, then 
saluted and clumped away along the trench in 
the brilliant light of falling flares. 

What’s all the fuss about really, Comrade 
Divisional Commissar?” Bozhichko asked, with 
more restraint. “Or is it a secret?” 

Vesnin said, “I know you, Bozhichko, and I 
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understand your humour. But don’t expect every- 
one to. Do you realise that there are some people 
who take a joke far too seriously?” 

“Thank you, Comrade Divisional Commissar, 
but I don’t give a damn for these serious types!” 
Bozhichko replied cheerfully. “My record’s clean 
enough and I’m all alone in the world, so I’ve 
got nothing to lose but the pips on my uniform. 
But Kasyankin is a proper clot and clumsy as an 
elephant. His attitude makes me laugh. He 
actually counts on us both being adjutants 
together.” 

Vesnin frowned. “What do you mean exactly?” 

“Well, he’s rather slow on the uptake, Com- 
rade Divisional Commissar,” Bozhichko laughed. 
“But quite inquisitive. ‘How do you get on with 
the commander?’ he says to me. ‘What’s he like? 
Does he make you take off his boots for him? 
Does he swig vodka on the quiet?’ So I came 
back at him, ‘Do you know the poem called Kill 
a German ? Do you know the right end of a tom- 
my gun? How do you carry a gun — under your 
arm or over your arse?’ But still he kept at it, 
‘Rather a gloomy type, this general. How does 
he get on with the commissar? Do they click, or 
can’t they stand each other?’ So I asked him, 
‘Have you ever worn a chamber pot on your 
head instead of a helmet? Such a delightful, 
frank conversation it was, Comrade Divisional 
Commissar!” 

“Is Bessonov there?” Vesnin asked, glancing 
down the trench where dim figures could be seen 
by the light of the falling flares. He set off along 
the trench. But something seemed to hold him 
back and suddenly he stopped in a recess. He had 
realised he would be unable to tell Bessonov what 
he knew and what Colonel Osin knew, and what 
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Bessonov himself could not possibly suspect, 
about the terrible, unnatural fate of that shaven- 
headed boy with the tortured smile, who had not 
been killed but had now been a prisoner for 
several months — his son. 

He may ask me the reason for Osin’s visit. 
What shall I tell him? Am I to lie to his face? 
How could we work together after that? No, I 
can’t go to him and pretend that nothing has 
happened. There must be absolute sincerity and 
honesty between us. But it would stick in my 
throat to tell him about his son at this moment. 

Despite the acknowledged tension between 
them, about which neither of them had any illu- 
sions, Vesnin felt that he would have neither the 
right nor the firmness to practice a diplomatic 
evasion, that he would be unable to soften any- 
thing or keep off the subject, and now, as he 
stood hesitating in the recess, he felt a burning 
shame, as if he had vomited in public. 

“Pyotr Alexandrovich!” Quite unexpectedly he 
stepped out of the recess and walked quickly over 
to Bessonov, who was standing surrounded by 
officers at the telescope. 

# “Ah, you’re just the man I want, Vitali Isaye- 
vich, Bessonov said and turned round, wiping 
snow crystals off his face with a handkerchief. 
The 305th has gone into action. We’ll see what 
effect that has. But the main thing now is this. . . 

He went on wiping his face, absent-mindedly. 

The main thing is the tank and mechanised 
corps. They’ve got to be hurried up! I would ask 
you, Vitali Isayevich, to go out to meet the tank 
corps in the concentration area and, if you have 
no objection, to stay there and help co-ordinate 
operations. I think it’s essential. You are very 
fond of tankmen, if I remember rightly?” 
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Vesnin felt his throat contract and was scarcely 
able to answer, “I’ll do everything. I’ll be off 

this minute.” , 

“Off you go then. But look out whde you re 
in the village. The situation on the northern bank 
has not been restored.” 

When Vesnin came to the part of the trench 
where he had only recently met Major Bozhich- 
ko, the major was still firing from the parapet. 
Each burst made his shoulder jump and carried 
his cap a little further towards the back of his 
head. 

“Major Bozhichko, I need you.” 

Bozhichko turned at the shout, pulled his cap 
forward and exclaimed, as if he were having the 
time of his life, “These blighters are surrounding 
us after all. There are swarms of them arriving 
in armoured carriers! What are your orders, Com- 
rade Divisional Commissar?” 

Vesnin was standing in the trench with his 
head bowed. 

“Listen to me, Bozhichko, I’ve got to^ go and 
meet the tank corps straight away. Don’t forget 
this one thing: look after the commander! I advise 
you to stay with him all the time.” 

“Right you are, Comrade Divisional Commis- 
sar!” Bozhichko lowered his gun and looked at 
Vesnin questioningly. “You’re going now, 
you say? Won’t it be a bit. . .? The hill’s being 
plastered from all sides.” , „ 

“Colonel Osin and his escort will go with me. 
Vesnin pressed the major’s arm gently. “Nothing 
to it really. We’ll take the route Osin came by. 
We’ll get through all right. I’ve been in worse 
corners.” 

“Good luck to you, Comrade Divisional Com- 
missar!” 
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Vesnin grinned and waved his hand. 

“Good luck yourself, Bozhichko!” 

Colonel Osin and Kasyankin were still sitting 
at the table in the artillery shelter. They seemed 
to be waiting for something as they listened grim- 
faced to the roar of gun fire overhead. Showing no 
sign of haste, Vesnin glanced keenly at Osin, who 
jumped to his feet as he entered. Vesnin’s voice 
had an unfamiliar ring of authority. 

“We’re all going the same way, Colonel Osin. 
To Grigoryevskaya village. Where’s the car? And 
get the escort!” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Comrade Divisional 
Commissar. . . very glad. Thank you. Transport 
is under cover, in a barn on the slope. Thank 
you,” Osin repeated with satisfaction as he 
gathered up his leather dispatch case from the 
table. Then he asked cautiously, “But what 
about. . . . General Bessonov? Isn’t he coming 
with us?” 

Vesnin flared up. 

“Do you imagine I am going with you for my 
own safety? Is that what you are so sure of?” 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar,” Osin’s white 
lashes blinked offendedly. “There’s no need to be 
angry with me. I think you’ll just catch the Front 
Military Council Member at the Army O.P. He’ll 
tell you his worries himself.” 

“Don’t hang about, Osin. Show me to the car!” 

“We’ll take the route through the northwestern 
outskirts, on to the steppe road,” Osin said. “It’s 
still clear at present.” 

Only at the foot of the hill, when the cars 
swung round in a narrow village street and at 
Osin’s word of command set off at speed towards 
the northwestern outskirts, did Vesnin realise how 
delicate the position of Deyev’s division was. From 
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his observation post at the top of the hill the situa 
tion on the northern bank had seemed rather 
different, not quite so desperate. 

The battle was raging all round and the pressure 
of it beat on the eardrums. 

The whole north-bank sector of the village was 
gripped by fires that seemed enormous at close 
quarters— a blazing mass that heaved and rocked 
as shells burst among the burning houses; machine- 
gun bullets ripped ragged trails of sparks trom 
flaming attics; even in the cars the air was sut- 
focatingly hot and acrid with smoke. It stung the 
eyes and parched the throat. The driver of Ves- 
nin’s car kept leaning over the wheel, racked by 
long fits of coughing. At the far end of the street 
Vesnin caught a glimpse of tanks, moving m the 
red gloom. They dropped out of sight as the cars 
drew away, and Vesnin was unable to identity 

1 “Step on it! Follow Titkov, he knows the way! 
To the right as soon as you get out of the village! 
Osin shouted as if he felt that everything depend- 
ed on him. He turned his round, firm face towards 
Vesnin. “We’ll get through, Comrade Divisional 
Commissar.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

“Everything will be perfect,” Osin added, and 
breathed in vigorously through his nostrils. 

“There are only about three kilometres that are 


dangerous.” , , , 

Fie was eager to talk, but that was the last 
thing Vesnin wanted at this moment. 

He was sitting at the back of the car next to 
Kasyankin, who was hunched silently in the cor- 
ner. The tommy gun he was clutching on his 
knees dug into Vesnin’s ribs as the car bounced 
over the ruts; his glance darted back and forth 
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from the driver’s convulsed back to the snowy 
road, brilliantly illuminated in the glare of blaz- 
ing houses. As Osin spoke, Kasyankin seemed to 
start at the thought of three kilometres of this 
kind of riding and flung more scared looks to 
either side. Vesnin reflected that the adjutant 
was displaying far more than normal apprehen- 
sion. The man’s a freak, he decided mentally. 

“Hold on to your gun, Kasyankin. Or give it 
to me,” he said. “Bozhichko didn’t finish teaching 
you how to handle firearms, unfortunately.” 

“I’m hol-ding it, Comrade D-divisional Com- 
missar,” Kasyankin stammered, and nodded 
pleadingly. “I’m very sorry.” 

“I’ll knock some sense into you one of these 
days, Kasyankin,” Osin remarked coolly, and 
glanced at his adjutant with a set jaw, then re- 
verted to a conciliatory tone as he addressed 
Vesnin. “Thank you, Comrade Divisional Com- 
missar, for taking what I said as it was meant. . . . 
Why run unnecessary risks? You can see for 
yourself there’s only one road left. The only one 
they. . . .” 

“I know what you mean, Comrade Osin,” Ves- 
nin replied with careful self-control. “I know it 
so well we don’t need to discuss it any further at 
the moment. We’ll leave all that till later.” 

“Very well, Comrade Divisional Commissar,” 
Osin assented at once with an air of being reas- 
sured, and in a deliberately unhurried fashion 
settled back in his seat. 

The fires to the right began to thin out and 
the end of the village street seemed to be in sight. 
The car was racing along the river bank. The 
hill where the O.P. was situated now lay behind 
it, while on the left, above the housetops on the 
other side of the river, the fierce glow of battle 
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hung in a huge crimson band across the scorched 
sky, slashed by soaring bunches of flares and 
ragged fragmentation bursts. The roar of firing 
from across the river never ceased for a moment. 

Bathed in this crimson radiance, the car veered 
to the right, away from the blaze of battle on the 
far bank and, as it started climbing past the last 
house of the village, Vesnin felt a sense of relief. 
Already he could see the leading car speeding 
out on the mirror-like slopes beyond the outskirts, 
beyond the limits of the fighting, where the 
nocturnal steppe gleamed in softly flushed dark- 
ness. Even by the more audible roar of the engine, 
the jolts of the speeding car, and the unbroken 
darkness of the steppe ahead, he could tell that 
they were at last out of danger. The whole zone 
of battle, the German tanks in the village, the 
shell-torn river, the division observation post 
|r' , » above it, were all behind them now; and sud- 

denly he quite clearly pictured Bessonov’s som- 
bre, weary face as he listened to his officers’ 
reports at the post on the hill. The thought re- 
m vived his anxiety for a moment, then he again be- 

came aware of the gleaming windscreen, Osin’s 
J?‘ massive back, the small red ear half hidden 

between his cap and sheepskin collar and, quite 
It— > > distinctly, the corner of his eye, fixed intently 
on the driver. The driver was still coughing and 
leaning over the wheel, shaking as if in delirium, 
although there was no longer any smell of smoke. 

“What’s up? Are you crazy? Why are you 
slowing down?” Osin shouted suddenly, and 
leaned heavily towards the driver. “What is it? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Comrade Colonel! Look!” the driver gasped 
out between coughs. “Look what’s in front!” 

“Titkov. . , Titkov seems to be turning round,” 
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Kasyankin quavered, craning over the driver’s 
shoulder and gripping the back of his seat with 
both hands; his tommy gun slid to the floor and 
bounced at Vesnin’s feet. 

“Tanks!” the driver croaked, staring round 
wildly. “German tanks ahead!” 

“Where? What Germans?” Osin shouted. 
“Where from? They’re our own 34s! Get moving! 
You’re off your chump, man! Step on it!” 

The tommy gun began a rapid dance at Ves- 
nin’s feet. 

Vesnin wanted to tell Kasyankin to pick it up, 
but the remark froze in his throat as he saw what 
was happening in front. 

The car was grinding up the rise outside the 
village. The pinkish murk of the steppe spread 
out before it to the black wall of horizon, and out 
there, amid the fire-flushed darkness of the high 
ground ahead, the escort’s leading car was trying 
in a chaotic series of reverses to make a turn in 
front of several huge dark shapes resembling 
stacks of hay; at last it managed to turn round 
and came jolting back over the ruts. The door to 
the right of the driver was open and Major Tit- 
kov was leaning out. He seemed to shout some- 
thing, then raised his tommy gun and fired a 
burst into the air. 

“Are you still sure they’re our 34s, Osin?” 
Vesnin said so calmly that he scarcely recognised 
his own voice. 

The next moment the brakes went on and he 
was thrown painfully against the back of the 
front seat, but he had already seen the black 
shapes showering sparks on to the purple-blue 
snow and heard the clattering roar of tank en- 
gines. Flame spurted in the darkness ahead, fol- 
lowed by a violent explosion, and a broad cone 
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of fire rose in front of the leading car, over- 
turning it on top of the rise. Only one man 
jumped out. Ducking and weaving, he came runn- 
ing down the road, shouting and waving his 
tommy gun over his head. 

“Back!” Osin commanded frantically, and 
jerked back in his seat, slapping the driver on 
the shoulder. “Turn round! Quick! Back into the 
village!” 

“Germans! Germans! How did they get here? 
Kasyankin whined, throwing himself into the 
corner and actually drawing his knees up to his 
belly. These antics and the terror in his voice 
sent a prickle of fear through Vesnin himself. 

“Silence, Kasyankin!” he knocked aside the 
trembling knee with anger and disgust, and re- 
peated, “Silence! Pull yourself together!” 

“They’re on top of us! We’ve run right into 
them!” Kasyankin moaned, sobbing. “What’ll 
we do now?” 

“Silence, I tell you!” 

Vesnin heard Osin’s commands — “Back! Quick! 
Turn round! Step on it!” — heard the spasmodic 
coughing of the driver, saw his arms and shoul- 
ders working to pull the wheel round, saw Osin 
crouching forward like a wild animal and batter- 
ing the dashboard with his fist in impatience. 
Vesnin tried to get a glimpse of the tanks through 
the side window and just as he felt that the car 
had turned and was skidding back down the 
slope, a second reddish flash at point-blank range 
seemed to blind him. He was suddenly enclosed 
in roaring darkness; glass shattered and the 
darkness was filled with suffocating heat. A 
savage blow flung him against something alive 
and soft that screamed and struggled under him. 
In a frenzied effort to escape this unexpected 
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twist of fate, he told himself quite clearly that 
whatever happened he must not lose conscious- 
ness. Then he heard the screaming. Was it Ka- 
syankin? Was he wounded? Why was he scream- 
ing? 

But a second powerful blow on the head from 
something hard and metallic must have stunned 
him for a minute. He was brought to his senses by 
the screaming and struggling beneath him and the 
feeling of being crushed awkwardly against some- 
one in the enclosing grey mist; the door of the car 
was not on the right but overhead and he realised 
vaguely that the car must have left the road and 
overturned. Everything was swirling dizzily 
around him; he had lost his spectacles. Still 
bemused and groping mechanically to find them, 
he suddenly had a close view of the driver’s mo- 
tionless head, hatless, with its cheek pressed 
against the lower door, which was jammed 
against a snowdrift; the windscreen was smashed, 
the bonnet ripped and buckled, and frosty air 
was pouring into the car together with a strange 
clattering roar. It was this roar, drowning the 
muffled cries of Kasyankin, on whom he was ly- 
ing, that finally brought him back to consciousness. 

“Kasyankin, are you wounded? What are you 
screaming for?” he said, hearing himself only 
faintly. 

“My leg. . . my leg!” Kasyankin whimpered. 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar, are you hurt? 
Get out quick! Comrade Divisional Commissar!” 

A pair of broad shoulders blocked the glowing 
sky. Someone jerked fiercely at the door and, 
when it opened, two hands gripped Vesnin’s 
shoulders and heaved. He caught a momentary 
glimpse of Osin’s white face. 

“Hurry, Comrade Divisional Commissar! 
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We’ve got to get away from here. You’re not 
hurt, are you? Gan you walk?” 

“Osin. . . . Help Kasyankin. I think he’s wound- 
ed ” Vesnin whispered. He scrambled through 
the door, jumped down on to the snow and, as 
he landed, clung to the car, fighting a slight diz- 


ziness. 

“Kasyankin!” Osin bawled furiously, leaning 
over the door. “Are you wounded? Or faking? 
Get out! Now! Even if you’re half dead! Where s 
your gun? Where’s your gun?!” 

At that moment someone darted up to Vesnin 
and breathed fiercely in his ear, “Comrade Divi- 
sional Commissar!” then, without completing the 
phrase, gripped his arm with iron fingers and 
pulled him down with a panting shout, “Behind 
the car! For God’s sake, don’t stand at full height. 
Comrade Divisional Commissar! We’ve run into 
trouble! Don’t know how these tanks got here! 
There wasn’t a sign of them before!” 

It was Major Titkov, commander of the escort. 
Vesnin realised that he was the man who had 
fired the warning burst and run back from the 
first car after it had been hit. The escort com- 
mander pushed Vesnin protectively towards the 
overturned car, then planted his elbows on the 
bonnet and levelled his tommy gun at the edge 
of the slope, from which there now came a men- 
acing roar of engines, but Vesnin checked him. 

“Hold your fire, Titkov! Wait for the tanks 
to go by! Steady now! A tommy gun’s no good 
against tanks! ... Wait!” 

“Sorry, Comrade Divisional Commissar, Tit- 
kov panted breathlessly. “I’m responsible for your 


life 


“Drop the excuses!” Vesnin cut him short. “I’m 
responsible for my own life!” 
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“There they go! Outflanking the village on the 
left!” Titkov exclaimed. “They might not see 
us. . . . About twelve of them, with troop carriers.” 

Without his spectacles Vesnin could not make 
out the details visible to Titkov’s cat-like eyes. 
With sparks belching from their exhausts and a 
roar of engines that drowned everything, the 
huge dim shapes lumbered over the dark rise and 
into the purple murk of the steppe, passing within 
a hundred metres of the hollow where the car lay 
overturned. Painfully conscious of his own help- 
lessness, Vesnin reflected that Bessonov and 
Deyev at the observation post probably knew 
nothing as yet about these tanks that had broken 
through on the northwestern outskirts of the 
village. 

Just as he was thinking this, however, a burst 
of tracers swept over the car and Major Titkov 
saw what Vesnin was too short-sighted to see. 
About ten Germans were coming down from the 
top of the rise, evidently a reconnaissance patrol 
sent out to make sure that no one was still alive 
in the car. 

The Germans advanced down the slope cau- 
tiously. Two of them had been left on the rise 
with a light machine-gun. One was crouching, 
and the other had fired with the barrel resting on 
his back. Titkov, who only a moment ago had 
been hoping that the Germans might pass with- 
out noticing anything, looked round at Vesnin 
in desperation. But Vesnin silently peeled off 
his gloves and drew the pistol from his holster. 
He had guessed the meaning of Titkov’s glance; 
the Germans were coming towards the car. 

“You must get away! Comrade Divisional 
Commissar, make a dash for the houses! We’ll 
give you covering fire! Kasyankin, take the com- 
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missar with you! Get up, Kasyankin! Get up, I 

^Colonel Osin, who had dragged Kasyankin out 
of the car, tried to prop his adjutant against the 
bonnet with his right hand while holding his gun 
in the left. But Kasyankin slithered back, trying 
to sit down in the snow, whimpering and plead- 

mg insanely. . , 

“Comrade Colonel... it’s my leg... my legs 

dislocated I can’t stand!... He struggled 

to free himself from Osin’s iron grip, writhing 
from side to side, his face distorted and wet with 
tears. 

Vesnin was revolted. . , __ . c . 

“Leave him alone!” he said. These terrified 
screams and pleading that spoke of death itsell 
had sent a cold shiver down his back. . . , 

With fierce contempt Osin dropped Kasyankin s 
limp body and darted over to Titkov and Vesnin. 
He gasped out his orders as though all responsi- 
bility rested on him. 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar, you must get 
away to the houses at once! Run or crawl. You 11 
find cover there! It’s two hundred metres! Titkov. 
We’ll hold out here. Kasyankin s no good tor 

an Kasyankin’s stricken wailing was still in Ves- 
nin’s ears; the adjutant now lay in a whimpering 

heap under the car. , 

“No Osin,” Vesnin replied, taking his stand 
behind the car, and released the safety catch on 
his pistol. “I’m not going to run anywhere. What 
the point? It wouldn’t be any good, Osin. _ 
“But don’t you realise, Comrade Divisional 
Commissar!” Osin shouted. “Don’t you realise. 
And his white face came very near to Vesnin s. 
“Yes, I realise. . . . We’ll face them here, Osm. 
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Vesnin understood everything with a naked cla- 
rity that left no room for reasonable hope. He 
knew he would never reach the houses — two 
hundred metres across the snow under this glow- 
ing sky — he knew there was no escape, that the 
very thing that had happened to so many others 
had now unbelievably, unexpectedly happened to 
him. It was like a nightmare of inexorably clos- 
ing doors. He knew that the Germans were com- 
ing down the slope towards the car, and that this 
hopeless fight that he had accepted because there 
was no alternative would not last long. But he 
still could not conceive that he might be killed, 
that in an hour, half an hour, everything would 
suddenly disappear and he would cease to exist. 

He stood peering short-sightedly, his pistol hand 
resting on the mud-guard of the car, feeling the 
deadly cold of the metal not in his hand but in his 
chest, and aware of Titkov’s and Osin’s shoulders 
pressing him roughly on either side. 

With an earth-shaking roar the tanks rumbled 
on across the steppe, outflanking the village. The 
shadows of the tommy gunners spread out as they 
advanced down the slope. The machine-gun was 
not firing now. Apparently the Germans had 
merely been probing with these first shots, and 
now they came forward with more confidence, 
calling to one another in indistinct voices. 

“Fire!” Osin commanded with a bitter oath and, 
lying over the mud-guard, fired his first, agonis- 
ingly exposed burst at the approaching figures; 
his rock-like cheek and firmly set jaw gleamed 
momentarily in the stuttering flashes of fire. “Fire, 
Titkov! Smash the swine! Don’t let them get near! 
Cut them down right away!” 

Titkov fired a long raking burst to the left of 
Vesnin. 
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Saving his cartridges, Vesnin fired twice at the 
diffused shapes against the background of the red- 
dish slope. The shapes merged instantly with the 
snow. For a moment there was no answering fire, 
then shrieking streams of bullets spurted out of the 
snow, slashing the top of the car. The light 
machine-gun was still silent, but the tommy guns 
were firing so close that even the air seemed to 
vibrate. Through the crackle of shots a voice, 
speaking broken Russian, called tensely, Russian, 
don’t shoot, don’t shoot!” Over his sights Vesnin 
saw a hazy figure rise from a snowdrift, let oil a 
short warning burst, then the cry came again, 
“Russian, kaputt, surrender!” But Vesnin fired 
twice at this hated alien voice that promised mer- 
cy, then fired again, biting his lip and aiming 
carefully, while Osin’s fierce shout reached his 
ears, as if from far away in a mist. 

“Go and stuff yourself with your... kaputtl 
Nothing doing, you fascist swine! Nothing doing! 

When the light machine-gun opened fire at a 
range of twenty metres from the car, Vesnin still 
would not accept the fact that the Germans were 
so close. He simply rejected the approaching inevi- 
tability and, as he felt the kick of the pistol in his 
hand, he believed, forced himself to believe, that 
this inevitability would arrive not now, not this 
moment, but when Osin and Titkov ran out ot 
ammunition, and when he himself had only one 
cartridge. How many have I got left? he thought, 
instinctively checking the pressure of his finger on 
the trigger. The main thing was to keep calm, not 
to hurry. Titkov must have spare cartridges. He 
must have. ... 

“Major Titkov, have you—” . 

Suddenly he choked. A savage, scorching blow 
in the chest flung him backwards and all that he 
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managed to see as the words died in his throat 
was Major Titkov’s eyes turned towards, him, 
mutely proclaiming some unthinkable misfortune. 

“Comrade Commissar! . . . Comrade Commis- 
sar! . . 

What did he see in my face? Vesnin wondered 
in surprise at the expression of desperation and 
astonishment in Titkov’s eyes. With the hand in 
which he had held his pistol he felt his chest, as 
though to remove the inevitable thing that had 
happened to him. Not now? Not this? Not so soon? 
The sudden realisation of what that something 
was, relieved him a little and he tried to look at 
his hand to see if there was any blood on it. . . . 
But he saw no blood. 

“Comrade Divisional Commissar! Are you 
wounded? Where? Where is it?” he heard a famil- 
iar and yet totally unfamiliar voice growing faint- 
er and fainter, dying away into a vast emptiness, 
while crimson waves rose before his eyes and 
rolled over something infinitely huge and glitter- 
ing black, like a hot, charred desert or a low 
southern sky at night. And as he tried desperately 
to understand what this was, he had a sudden 
poignantly clear vision of himself and his 
daughter Nina in the stuffy darkness of a southern 
night on the beach near Sochi, where he had taken 
her after his divorce in 1938. For some reason he 
was wearing white flannels and a solemn black 
jacket, and they were standing together on the 
sands of a completely deserted beach that was 
dotted with the dark, damp shapes of the sun- 
bathing boards, and there was a stifling bitter 
lump of shame in his throat, because he knew 
that here, on this beach, after the daytime outings 
with his daughter he would meet the woman who 
was to become his second wife. And Nina, with 
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a sense of something wrong, would cry and fidget, 
plucking at his white trousers, lifting her small 
tearful face and begging to be taken home to 
mummy in Moscow. “I don’t want to stay here 
any more, daddy, I want to go home. I want 
mummy. Please, take me. . . 

He felt his daughter’s plucking, trembling 
fingers, her small weak body pushing against his 
legs, and he longed to tell her that nothing had 
happened, that everything would be all right, but 
now he could neither speak nor move and the 
ground was sliding away from under him. 

The impact of the machine-gun bullets that had 
killed Vesnin had flung him back two paces, and 
in the brief seconds when he put the hand still 
holding the pistol to the place on his chest that 
had received this unexpected and violent blow he 
was already lying flat on his back in the snow with 
blood flowing from his throat. 

“Titkov? What’s up with the Commissar? What 
is it?” 

Vesnin did not see or hear Osin stop firing and 
come bounding towards him through the snow 
while Major Titkov kneeling beside him with hor- 
ror on his face groped at the tattered, soggy frag- 
ments of greatcoat on his chest. Nor did he hear 
Titkov’s brief reply and the furious oath that Osin 
flung wildly into the night. 

“Damn and blast the Hun! Major Titkov! We’ll 
get the commissar out even if he’s dead! Even 
dead! Is that clear? Pick him up! Make for the 
houses. Along the ditch! I’ll catch you up!” 

Biting his lips till the blood flowed, Titkov 
hoisted Vesnin’s riddled body on to his broad iron 
back, and carried him away. For a few more min- 
utes Osin lay beside the car, firing at the Ger- 
mans in long bursts and shouting fearful oaths, 
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and when the German machine-gun fell silent, he 
jumped up, banged on the mudguard with the butt 
of his tommy gun and shouted furiously under the 
dark bottom of the car, whence came muffled, 
delirious moaning sounds. 

“Kasyankin, you dirty coward! People are being 
killed here and you're still alive? You want to 
crawl before the Germans? Save your life? Did 
your leg stop you from firing? Come out of there, 
you scum! Come out!” 

“Comrade Colonel! Please, Comrade Colonel! 
Please, don’t! It’s not my fault!” Kasyankin 
squalled from under the car. “Kill me! Kill me on 
the spot!” 

“Shut up!” Osin shouted through his clenched 
teeth. “I wouldn’t waste a bullet on you! Come 
out, you coward! Run after Titkov! Come on! 
Before I change my mind!” 

And with a fierce jerk he dragged from under 
the car a shivering lump of flesh with glazed eyes 
that kept repeating the same thing in Kasyankin’s 
voice. 

“Quiet, you scum! Get moving!” 

Then Osin himself made a dash from the car, 
bending low and bounding towards the ditch in 
pursuit of Titkov who, half running, half crawl- 
ing, had gone on ahead with the body of Commis- 
sar Vesnin, which was already beginning to cool. 


Chapter Eighteen 

The battery’s sole remaining gun, Ukhanov’s, 
which had survived by a miracle, stood at about 
one and a half kilometres from the charred, shell- 
torn bridge, and it ended its life at a late hour of 
the night, when all the ammunition brought over 
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from the three other wrecked guns of the battery 
had been used. 

Neither Kuznetsov nor Ukhanov could have 
known for certain that the tanks of Colonel-Gen- 
eral Hoth’s Army Group had successfully forced 
the River Myshkova in two places on the right 
wing of Bessonov’s army and with unflagging per- 
sistence had by nightfall penetrated deep into the 
defences of Deyev’s division, split it in two and 
closed in on Cherepanov’s regiment in the north- 
bank sector of the village. But they were well 
aware that some of the tanks — it was hard to say 
how many — had at the close of the day crushed 
the neighbouring batteries, wiped out the infantry 
battalions in front and to the left, broken through 
to the artillery positions on the bluff, including 
Drozdovsky’s battery, and then crossed the bridge 
to the other bank, after which the bridge had 
been partially wrecked and set on fire by “Katyu- 
shas”. 

The hardest thing to understand was that with 
the coming of darkness the fighting had moved 
away and gradually died down behind them. A 
semicircular red glow had swollen up along the 
whole northern bank, which they had but recently 
regarded as their rear, and yet here, on the south- 
ern bank, in front of the infantry’s horribly gouged 
and rutted first-line trench and the battery’s 
mangled firing positions, for some incomprehen- 
sible reason, the fighting had also died down and 
the attacks had ceased, although everything was 
still a moving mass of flames with blazing islands 
of synthetic petrol, tanks burning or smouldering 
singly or in charred clusters on the hillocks, troop 
carriers standing with black, gaping shell holes in 
their armour, and the flickering iron skeletons of 
Opel lorries which Kuznetsov had not seen during 
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the battle because they had advanced behind the 
tanks. 

The wind was stirring snow flurries on the edge 
of the ravine and fanning clouds of sparks from 
the smouldering vehicles below; the sharp flying 
fragments of snow and these fires in the steppe, so 
sinister in their silence, stung fresh tears from 
straining eyes. The three tanks were still smoking 
in front of the battery’s positions. Greasy smoke 
was swirling over the charred armour, and every- 
where there was a nauseating sweetish smell of 
burnt metal, rubber and roasted human flesh. 

Kuznetsov opened his eyes when the overpow- 
ering smell of roasted flesh made him sick. He 
retched and coughed for a long time, lying over 
the parapet, but his stomach was empty; there 
was no relief and his throat and chest ached from 
the violent spasms. Eventually he wiped his lips 
and slid down from the parapet, strangely unem- 
barrassed that Ukhanov and his crew should have 
witnessed this exhibition of weakness; such things 
simply did not matter any more. 

It was as though everything he thought and did 
was thought and done not by him, who had lost all 
his previous sensations, but by someone else. 
Everything had changed, turned upside down in 
the course of this one day; everything was 
measured now in different categories from those 
of twenty-four hours ago. He had a sense of being 
utterly naked in every way. 

“I can’t help it,” he whispered at last. e Tm just 
retching my guts out. . . .” 

Still unaware of the spreading stillness in front 
of the battery, he rubbed his aching chest and 
looked round at the gun crew. He seemed to have 
lost all sense of hearing during the battle. 

Senior Sergeant Ukhanov was sitting on the 
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firing platform, his head thrown back on the edge 
of the parapet in utter exhaustion. His eyes were 
motionless under half lowered lids and he seemed 
to be sleeping without closing his eyes. Half an 
hour ago, after Nechayev had shouted that there 
were no more shells left, he had let out a strange 
laugh and slumped to the ground beside his gun, 
and he was still sitting with the same vacant smile 
on his face, field glasses dangling over his open 
jacket, staring dully at this fresh radiance in the 
sky, and at the occasional tracers on the other side 
of the river, to which the fighting had now shifted. 

The overheated gun barrel was still almost red- 
hot, and bluish sparks from it glimmered and dis- 
appeared in the darkness like glow-worms; snow 
crystals pattered against the shield. 

“Ukhanov! Can you hear?” Kuznetsov called in 
a low voice. 

Scarcely noticing his call — he had also been 
deafened by the firing— Ukhanov tore his indiffer- 
ent glance away from the glowing sky and stared 
at Kuznetsov, then raised his hand and drew a cir- 
cle in the air. Kuznetsov nodded his throbbing 
head. 

“Maybe,” he muttered, and slowly scanned the 
faces of the crew to see whether they realised how 
the battle had ended. 

Of the whole crew only two were left— 
Nechayev and Chibisov. Utterly exhausted, 
deprived by hours of fighting of all sense of reali- 
ty, physically and mentally numbed, they heard 
nothing and asked nothing. Gun-layer Nechayev 
was still kneeling at the gun-sight, his forehead 
resting in the crook of his arm. His mouth kept 
opening in uncontrollable nervous yawns, as 
though he could never have enough air. Chibisov 
was crouching on the other side of the gun, 
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hunched up in his greatcoat. Only a fraction of 
his bluish face, covered with dirty stubble, showed 
from under his collar and cap comforter. His 
moaning and his exhausted gulping indicated that 
he, too, could not recover his breath. 

“God Almighty, I can’t stand it any more. . . . 
I can’t stand it. . . 

Kuznetsov looked at Chibisov as he reiterated 
this delirious prayer. His damp body in sweat- 
soaked underclothes and tunic was losing heat 
rapidly and the wind seemed to cut straight 
through his greatcoat. Nechayev’s suffocated 
yawning and the gusts of biting cold mingled with 
the unremitting sweetish smell of roasted flesh 
sent a shiver of cramp through his jaws. He swal- 
lowed disgustedly and walked over to Chibi- 
sov. 

“You aren’t ill, are you, Chibisov?” he asked in 
a whisper. “How do you feel?” And he turned 
the collar back from Chibisov’s face. 

A round, terrified eye looked up huntedly, then 
blinked in recognition and assumed a more human 
expression, and Chibisov’s voice was heard rous- 
ing himself. 

“I’m all right, Comrade Lieutenant! Right as 
rain! Never you worry about me! Shall 1 get up? 
I can still shoot. . . 

“There’s nothing to shoot with,” Kuznetsov said, 
vaguely remembering Chibisov in action — the 
hands snatching at the breech lever, the mortally 
harassed face, framed in the cap comforter which 
he had not taken off since the march, and especial- 
ly the back, cringing, prepared for the worst. He 
had probably been as good as any other breech 
operator, but that cringing back had stung Kuznet- 
sov to contemptuous pity and he had longed to 
shout, “What are you cringing for?” But some- 
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how he had remembered the fact that Cribisov 
was twice his age, and that he had five chil- 
dren. 

“It’s all over for the time being, Chibisov. Have 
a rest,” he said, and turned away with a sick feel- 
ing rising in his throat. Suddenly he was over- 
whelmed by the utter desolation all round. 

Just one gun, all that was left of the battery, 
with no shells, and four gunners, including him- 
self, had been destined by some whim of fate to 
survive that day and evening of unceasing battle, 
to live a little longer than the rest. But there was 
no joy in their survival. It was so obvious that the 
Germans had broken through the defence, that 
fighting was continuing in the rear, behind them; 
and ahead there were also German tanks that had 
merely halted their attacks at nightfall. And now 
the gun had not a single shell left. After all that 
he had endured in the past twenty-four hours, he 
had somehow, like a sick man, passed an invisible 
crisis point. And this new, almost subconscious 
feeling revived the destructive, intoxicating 
hatred, the delight in his own strength which had 
kept him going while he was shooting at the tanks 
and could see them burning. 

It’s a kind of delirium. What’s come over me? I 
seem to be sorry the fighting is over. If I no longer 
believe I shall be killed, I probably shall be killed! 
Today or tomorrow. . . . 

The thought brought a wry smile to his lips. He 
still could not cope with this new half-com- 
prehended feeling. 

“Lieutenant. . . . Heh, Lieutenant! Are we going 
to stay alive, Lieutenant, or give up the ghost 
altogether? I could eat a bloody horse! I’m starv- 
ing! What are you all so quiet about? All asleep? 
You still alive, Lieutenant?” 
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It was Senior Sergeant Ukhanov. He ripped the 
useless field-glasses off his neck and tossed them 
on to the parapet. Drawing his quilted jacket 
round him, he stood up unsteadily and began 
knocking one foot against the other. Then without 
more ado, he aimed a kick at Nechayev’s boot. 
The gun-layer was still kneeling over the gun- 
sight with his face buried in the crook of his arm, 
assailed by fits of yawning. 

“What’s all the yawning for, sailor? No good 
wasting your time like this!” 

But Nechayev did not stir, did not answer, did 
not stop yawning. He was in a state of lethargy. 
The noise of tank engines was still roaring in his 
ears. Blood-red spurts of flame were scorching his 
eye from between the crossed wires of the gun- 
sight, and for every death-inviting shot his hands 
darted to the handwheels of the aiming mecha- 
nism, caressing and hating them at the same time. 
In the hours that he had remained crouched over 
the sight he had swallowed so much explosion gas 
that his lungs were crying out for air. There was 
also the effect on his nerves. 

‘Tell him a tale or two about the women and 
he 11 soon perk up,” Ukhanov suggested without 
malice, and kicked the gun-layer’s boot again, 
harder. “Can you feel me, Nechayev? Wakey, 
wakey! There are women walking around here in 
droves!” 

‘Leave him alone, Ukhanov,” Kuznetsov said 
wearily. “Let him be. Don’t bother anyone. Just 
stick around here for a bit.” He straightened his 
pistol holster mechanically. “I’ll be back soon. I’ll 
just take a turn round the battery, if there are no 
Germans about. I want to see what’s going on.” 

Ukhanov slapped his mittens together and 
shrugged his drooping shoulders. 
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“Want to see what*s left? Zero times Ztt6. 
Naught. And were the hole in it. And all round 
there are German tanks. This way, that way, 
behind us. They’ve broken through. What a spot 
to be in, eh? The Germans at Stalingrad are 
encircled, and they’ve got us in a ring here. Love- 
ly day, wasn’t it? They say there’s no such place 
as hell. It’s a lie! Still, on the whole, Lieutenant, 
we’ve been lucky!” The idea of luck seemed to 
cheer Ukhanov considerably. “We ought to be 
sending up a little prayer.” 

“Who to?” Kuznetsov glanced once more at the 
slumped figures of Nechayev and Ghibisov beside 
the gun trails, and added, “If the tanks start again 
at night they’ll roll right over us here. We haven’t 
got a shell to stop them with and no room 
for retreat. So you’d better pray they don’t 
move.” 

“You’re telling me,” Ukhanov chuckled, then 
finished seriously. “What do you suggest, Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“I’ll go and look at the other guns, then we’ll 
decide.” 

“We’ll decide? You and I? What about Droz- 
dovsky? Where’s our battery commander? How 
can we get in touch with the O.P.?” 

“Yes, you and I will decide. Who else?” Kuz- 
netsov affirmed. “What’s puzzling you?” 

“Let’s go and have a look at the guns.” Ukha- 
nov slung his tommy gun over his shoulder. “We’ll 
just have a look round. Though it’s clear enough 
we’re cut off as it is. There’s one funny thing 
though. It’s seven hundred metres from here to the 
village ahead and there doesn’t seem to be a single 
German about.” 

“They’ve occupied the village. Why should 
they stick around in the open steppe? What’s 
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seven hundred metres for a tank? I suppose they 
think there’s no one left here. Specially as they’ve 
forced the river.” 

“You’re a queer chap, Lieutenant, but you’ll do. 
You’re all right to fight with.” 

“That’s nice to hear. Try again. I’ll melt if you 
pay me any more compliments.” 

“Fair enough. I get you. By the way, what’s 
happened to our medical lass? Where is she? Still 
alive?” 

“Yes. In the dug-out with the wounded. She was 
carrying wounded back from your own gun. Didn’t 
you notice?” 

“Didn’t notice anything but tanks. Couldn’t 
think about anything else either.” 

When they left the emplacement and set out 
along the narrow communication trench, the 
silence closed in on them, crushing them with its 
leaden weight. Kuznetsov was the first to halt. It 
was as if he had water in his ears. Ukhanov halted 
behind him. Now there was not even the rustle of 
his clothes and the sound of his footsteps. The 
incredible stillness was only intensified by a short 
machine-gun burst far away on the other 
bank. The gun broke off and the night be- 
came quite numb and dead. Nothing but an 
irritating buzzing in the ears. Then Ukhanov’s 
voice seemed to probe the stillness, “What did 
you hear, Lieutenant? German machine-gun in 
the rear?” 

“Have you got a buzzing in your ears, Ukha- 
nov?” Kuznetsov removed his cap doubtfully, un- 
willing to believe he was quite deaf. “Can you 
hear anything?” 

“I’ve got grasshoppers in my head, Lieutenant. 
After all that gunfire.” 

“And nothing else?” 
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“I can hear enough to tell that the fighting has 
stopped on the other bank. Do you think they’ve 
broken right through? 

“It’s so quiet everywhere.” 

“Dead quiet,” Ukhanov said. “Looks as if 
they’ve broken the front and are chasing our chaps 
to Stalingrad, while we’re left behind here all by 
ourselves. . . . Look at the northeast, Lieutenant. 
That glow is over Stalingrad. About thirty kilo- 
metres from here.” 

“Listen! . . .” Kuznetsov leaned forward on the 
parapet, listening warily. “Someone out there is 
shouting Or is it just my ears?” 

He thought he had heard a human cry from 
somewhere beyond the infantry trenches. It had 
broken off at once in the stillness, among the 
reddish snows. Holding his breath, Kuznetsov 
removed his cap and listened through the high- 
pitched buzzing in his ears, and stared at the glow 
that had broken out in strange silence along the 
far bank, at the faint radiance in the northeast, 
towards Stalingrad, at the flickering bonfires of 
metal all along this bank and in front of the bat- 
tery — nothing but fires, wind, snow crystals, the 
vaguely menacing shapes of gutted troop carriers 
and tanks on the hillocks. 

“They can’t have broken through to Stalin- 
grad,” Kuznetsov said quietly. 

He must have imagined that human cry, he told 
himself, and drew a deep breath. Not a single 
shot. Not a movement. Not a sound. The whole 
earth seemed dead. It had breathed its last and 
was lying cold and stiff in the bitter wind, in this 
deathly, desert-like radiance, and the two of them 
here and the other two they had left exhausted by 
the gun, only four altogether, were alone in the 
world with only death and desolation all round. 
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The frigid stillness of this deathly December night 
was unnerving. 

“I must have imagined it,” he said, putting on 
his cap and twisting his lips into a smile. “You’re 
right. It’s those damn grasshoppers.” 

They started off again along the communication 
trench. Their footsteps, the rustle of their clothes 
were at least some sign of life. 

“If we’ve started fancying things, Lieutenant,” 
Ukhanov said with a laugh, “our prospects are 
not very good. Still, it could have been a wounded 
German moaning. Or one of our own infantry.” 

“I shouldn’t think there are many left. The 
tanks were at work on them all day. We ought to 
go and have a look.” 

“I get you, Lieutenant. And you ought to get 
in touch with the observation post. Maybe Droz- 
dovsky has some contact with the commander.” 

“We’ll inspect the battery first, then decide just 
what we can do.” Kuznetsov walked on a few 
steps, then said in a strange voice, “Chubarikov’s 

gun There’s one thing I can’t understand — 

how was it they didn’t see that tank coming?” 

“I can’t understand that either. I fired when it 
was right in front of the parapet,” Ukhanov 
reflected aloud. “Perhaps they were all wounded 
before it turned on them.” 

“I saw you open fire.” 

They were quite near the gun now. 

This place had formerly been known as the 
second gun position, commanded by Junior Ser- 
geant Chubarikov. This was where Kuznetsov had 
been in the morning, when the first tank attack 
started. Now the designation was meaningless. The 
tank had twisted the gun under its steel tracks and 
flung it aside, and now the black hulk towered 
monster-like over the shattered parapets, the boots, 
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the scraps of greatcoats and quilted jackets stick- 
ing out of the ground, the splintered remains of 
shell crates. No one had got away in time. 

Everything was twisted, scorched, rigid. Every- 
thing reeked of charred metal, of the powder 
fumes that had eaten deep into the snow, of 
scorched paint. The wind whistled like a wild 
thing as it played in the rents of the buckled, fro- 
zen gun-shield, which now dangled against a tank 
track that seemed to be wrapped in dirty rags. 
Its solitary metallic scraping sounded eerily in the 
darkness. 

The black frost-seared metal of the tank and 
the mangled gun carried such an atmosphere of 
death that Kuznetsov felt the skin on his cheeks 
tighten and icy shivers run down his spine. 

How had it happened? Why hadn’t they fired 
soon enough? 

With a strangled feeling in his throat, with a 
sense of his own guilt — why had he left their gun? 
— Kuznetsov tried to understand how those fatal 
seconds had passed when he and Zoya had been 
firing at the tanks from Davlatyan’s position. He 
tried to imagine the scene. Had they tried to fire? 
What had been their expressions, their actions 
as the blazing tank reared up over the para- 
pet? 

He had seen it happen from afar, when he had 
been powerless to do anything. Those few brief 
seconds had wiped out the whole crew, men of his 
platoon whom he had not yet begun to know prop- 
erly: Junior Sergeant Ghubarikov, with his inno- 
cently long neck, like the stem of a sunflower, 
and with that childish way of rubbing his eyes 
and saying, “My eyes are full of dirt”; and gun- 
layer Yevstigneyev, precise, efficient, with his 
calm, unhurried back and the crooked trickle of 
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blood from his damaged eardrum. “Shout your 
orders louder, Comrade Lieutenant! Louder!’’ 

He could still remember those glances, those 
voices, and their destruction seemed to be some 
sort of trick. Surely he would see them, hear them 
again. . . . He would have to, because he hadn’t 
got to know these men properly, hadn’t had time 
to understand them, to make them his friends. 

His face and hands froze but still he stood there, 
condemning himself for something he could not 
have prevented and trying to recall what had 
happened in those final seconds, to understand it 
aH. 

But what he saw in the gun-pit — the remains of 
his crew, dark, shapeless forms that needed no 
burial because they were buried already — an- 
swered him only with the silence of death. No one 
could reply but they, and they were no more. And 
the only sound was the faint clanking of the 
buckled gun-shield as it scraped against the steel 
track of the tank. 

Kuznetsov raised his chilled face. Behind him 
the sharp clang of a shovel had cut through the 
silence. Ukhanov, his dark silhouette rising and 
falling against the glowing horizon, was lunging 
at the ground in the recess for shells. 

Kuznetsov went up to him quietly and watched. 
The sergeant was digging up a prostrate body. Its 
hands were clutching something, the back of the 
greatcoat had been torn to shreds, probably by 
machine-gun fire from the tank at point-blank 
range. 

“Who is it?” Kuznetsov asked huskily. “Who 
is it, Ukhanov?” 

In silence Ukhanov lifted the rigid body by its 
shoulders, pulled it away from something grey 
and flat, and turned it face upwards. The dead 
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man’s features were unrecognisable under a fro- 
zen crust of soil. The grey, flat object was a crate 

of shells. . , , 

“Shell carrier/’ Ukhanov said, and with a husky 
sigh drove the shovel into the ground as if it were 
a crow-bar. “Got him in the back. When he was 
picking up a shell, I expect. I just can t make out 
how they missed that tank, Lieutenant. Or were 
they all wounded?” He shook his head. “They still 
had some shells left, didn’t they? And Chubankov 
and Yevstigneyey were dead shots! That tank was 
on fire already!” 

Kuznetsov was struck by the anger, the nega- 
tion, the fierce dissent in Ukhanov s voice, as 
though these men who could not answer him were 
themselves to blame for their own deaths and he 
could not forgive them. Kuznetsov said hoarsely, 
“We don’t know what happened. Who can you 


blame?” . , 

“I can’t forgive myself,” Ukhanov jerked the 
shell crate out of the recess, and heaved it violent- 
ly on to the parapet. “I ought to have fired twice! 
But there were about seven tanks coming at me. 
I spotted that one, though, the one that got Chu- 
barikov. It was right in my sights for a moment. 
He stepped out of the recess and glanced at the 
dark shape of the dead man. “Thanks, boys, for 
the shells anyway! Where shall I bury him, Lieu- 
tenant?” . , 

“In the recess,” Kuznetsov replied. 1 11 go over 

to Davlatyan’s guns.” 

The second platoon’s position was also a sham- 
bles, pitted with shell holes and gaping bomb 
craters. Splinters lay so thick on the ground that 
they crunched underfoot. The position no longer 
existed. The desolate, hopeless spot where it had 
once been was marked only by the churned-up 
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parapets of the gun-pits, the scattered empty shell 
cases, and the one gun with the punctured counter- 
recoil cylinder from which Kuznetsov had fired. 
The trench behind it, where Kuznetsov had taken 
cover with signaller Svyatov, had caved in under 
a direct hit. His foot caught on a broken telephone 
wire, and he felt its unresisting limpness as it 
dragged uselessly after him with sudden agonising 
poignancy. 

The grimmest realisation of all was not the ex- 
periences of the day’s fighting but this sudden 
isolation, this overpowering stillness, as if he were 
wandering in an upturned graveyard and there 
was no one else alive in the whole world. 

He returned to Chubarikov’s gun, hurrying to 
see and hear Ukhanov. They must decide what to 
do and in what order. They would have to move 
the shells, try to get in touch with the O.P., look 
for Zoya, find out about her and the wounded in 
the shelter, Davlatyan and the others. 

There was no sign of Ukhanov near the charred 
hulk of the tank nor in the ammunition recess. The 
wind was still whistling playfully through the 
gashed metal, and the shovel jutting out of a fresh 
mound of soil provided yet another daunting sym- 
bol of his utter isolation. 

“Ukhanov!” 

There was no answer. Kuznetsov shouted again, 
louder. 

“Ukhanov! Can’t you hear me?” 

The response came from beyond the parapet. 

“Lieutenant, come over here!” 

“Where are you, Ukhanov?” 

Kuznetsov took the precaution of unbuttoning 
his holster, then climbed on to the parapet and 
made his way among the shell holes in the direc- 
tion of the shout. It was very quiet. No flares were 
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going up. The steppe in front of the battery with 
its dotted fires seemed to stretch away to the ends 
of the earth; the wind was loaded with the stench 
of scorched metal and it was hard to believe that 
the ground beyond the parapet was deserted. He 
could make out Ukhanov’s figure moving on the 
faintly luminous snow ahead, appearing and dis- 
appearing among the dark shapes of the three 
crippled tanks not far away. 

“What have you found there, Ukhanov?” 

“Look at these dead Huns, Lieutenant !” 

Powdery snow was whirling in the wind and the 
deep ruts left by the tank tracks were already 
coated round the edges. It took Kuznetsov some 
time to spot not far from his own guns the bodies 
of several German soldiers whom death had struck 
down in various attitudes, probably when they 
were trying to crawl or run away from their 
burning tank. They lay like logs frozen into the 
snow, reflecting the pinkish glow of the sky, their 
black overalls still faintly visible in the surround- 
ing whiteness. 

Kuznetsov went forward a few paces and, 
assailed by a curiosity which he could neither 
understand nor resist, peered into the face of the 
nearest German. He was lying on his back with 
his chest unnaturally distended and both hands 
clutching at the belt over his overalls, and under 
those hands there was something black and shiny 
that Kuznetsov did not at once recognise as a 
blood-stained leather helmet. The dead man’s bare 
head was also thrown back. The ice-encrusted chin 
was jutting in the air, the long hair was frozen in 
thin strands to the snow, and the white youthful 
face was staring up at the sky in a frozen grimace 
of surprise, as though the lips were about to 
whistle or cry out, while the left side of this 
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plaster-like face, not yet powdered with snow 
gleamed a pure violet, and from the depths of the 
horror-struck eye there shone a glassy brightness 
— the reflected radiance of the sky. 

Judging by the shoulder straps, he was an offi- 
?r. There was a shell hole three paces away; he 
had been hit in the stomach by splinters from the 
exploding shell. 

Who killed him? I or Ukhanov? Whose shell 
was it. Mine or his? What was he thinking, what 
was he hoping when he tried to ram us? Kuznetsov 
stared at the horror-struck boyish face, acutely 
aware of the invulnerability of this other man’s 
secret and of the dry metallic smell of death close 
at hand. Apparently the German had died in ago- 
n ).- y e ^ his pistol holster was fastened. 

During that first fighting near Roslavl, Kuznet- 
sov had often imagined himself lying dead like 
this on the battlefield, and in his mind’s eye had 
seen a German soldier approach and touch his 
body scornfully and roughly with his boot. It had 
made him desire only one thing— to be hit in the 
head, in the temple. His worst fear had been that 
a mortal. \y ound might leave on his face a grimace 
of suffering, the inhuman grin of fear that was to 
be seen on many faces of the dead, and that in 
some way profaned their death. And to save him- 
sett from this indignity, he had always kept one 
last cartridge in his pistol, believing in it almost 
superstitiously. It kept up his self-confidence. 

Yes, he must have jumped out when the tank 
was hit. That means he still didn’t believe he 
would be killed. He thought he could get away, 
hven when that shell exploded three paces away 
he could still think and feel pain and press his 
helmet to the wound. 

Tantalised by the eternal, inexplicable riddle of 
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death, Kuznetsov bent down somewhat hesitantly 
and, without removing his woollen glove, tried to 
unfasten the frozen black, snow-polished holster. 
The leather was coated with ice and at first he 
could not find the catch, but when it yielded to his 
touch and he removed the snugly fitting pistol from 
its creaking leather sheath, he suddenly noticed a 
smell of congealed oil, vaguely reminiscent of 
human sweat. 

Only this morning Chubarikov and this German 
were still alive. Then the German attacked with 
his tank and killed Chubarikov and all his crew. 
Then a shell from one of my or Ukhanov’s guns 
killed this German. None of us knew this morning 
that we should kill each other like this. When I 
was firing, I hated all these tanks and hated every- 
one in them. And this German? What did he hate? 

Catching his breath, Kuznetsov looked again 
at the dead man, the thin, boyish face contorted 
in suffering, in the final astonishment of death; 
the murky reflection of the sky in the glazed eyes, 
the hands clutching the helmet to his stomach. If I 
must die I hope I don’t die like that, Kuznetsov 
thought again and, overcoming his repugnance, 
pushed the heavy German pistol into his pocket; 
after all, it was a weapon. He also glanced at two 
more dead Germans. Apparently they were from 
the same crew and had jumped out of the tank 
after their commander; but he did not examine 
them closely. 

What was that? His imagination playing tricks 
again? 

He had heard quite plainly the whine of an 
engine and the faint clanking of caterpillar tracks 
some distance away, on the hillocks in front of the 
battery. The sound died away and was followed 
sft once by an anxious shout from Ukhanov, 
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“Lieutenant, over here. Quick, come over here!” 

Kuznetsov ran forward towards the three 
crippled tanks, jumping over the frozen hummocks 
round the shell holes and saw the figure of the ser- 
geant silhouetted against the distant fires, crouch- 
ing beside the furthest tank. 

“What is it? What did you see, Ukhanov?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

“I think there’s someone alive out there. Lieu- 
tenant.” 

He could make out Ukhanov quite clearly in 
the gloom with his tommy gun lying in readiness 
on the tank s broad tracks ; at his feet stood a 
rounded leather case of obviously German ap~ 
pearance. Ukhanov had tucked his mittens into 
the front of his jacket and was blowing on his 
fingers to warm them. He shot a quick glance at 
Kuznetsov out of the corner of his eye. 

“Look over there. And listen Yes, over 

there, Lieutenant. See those two wrecked carriers 
on the rise. Can’t you see anything?” 

“Not a thing! I thought I heard an engine 
though. 

“That’s right! There was! Now look! See that 
torch flashing? Did you see it?” 

. 11 mi £ ht have been a torch or the flame of a 
lighter, but there was certainly a glimmer of light 
between the two crippled hulks looming on the 
edge of the ravine. Then something seemed to 
move Several figures, hazy in the gloom, filed out 
into the steppe, carrying something long and dark 
and, as they emerged from the shadows, they 
stood out quite plainly in the glow from the sky. 

Yes, they re Huns all right,” Kuznetsov whis- 
pered. 

The blighters are up to something,” Ukhanov 
breathed in his ear. 
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The light glimmered again briefly, as though 
shielded by a greatcoat, and in reply to this sig- 
nal an engine broke into a muffled roar in the 
ravine and a tracked vehicle crawled out towards 
the wrecked carriers, stopped and cut its engine. 
The figures moved towards it at once, carrying 
their long dark burden, busied themselves there 
for a few minutes, then filed away to the left of 
the carriers and dispersed round the charred hulks 
of tanks, keeping at a distance from one another, 
appearing and disappearing in the folds of the 
ground. There were no further torch flashes. 

“They’re up to something, Lieutenant,” Ukha- 
nov repeated. “I don’t get it at all. What shall we 
do? I’ve got a whole disk of ammo in my gun, and 
it’s a grand gun.” Ukhanov’s eyes darted like 
quicksilver over Kuznetsov’s face. “We’ll just let 
them get a bit nearer, then blast the lot of them to 
hell. There’re only about a dozen altogether.” 

“Hold your fire!” Kuznetsov guided Ukhanov’s 
hand warningly away from the submachine-gun. 
“Wait! Let’s see what they’re doing. They’re 
either medical orderlies or a burial squad. Looks 
as if they’re out looking for their dead.” 

Again the shielded light glimmered faintly in 
the steppe over the ravine, then the engine started 
and the rectangular shape crept along the edge of 
the ravine to the left, its tracks grinding stealthily; 
the dim figures appeared again on the snow, 
carried something to the vehicle and put it 
aboard. 

Ukhanov leaned forward on the tank track, 
observing the steppe and warming his hands at 
the same time. 

“Yes, looks like they’re death’s helpers. Picking 
up their stiffs,” he said decidedly. “Well, what 
shall we do, Lieutenant?” 
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Kuznetsov listened frowning; all was quiet 
again. The Germans and their vehicle were about 
three hundred metres away. 

“Hold your fire,” he repeated without much 
assurance. “Medical orderlies or burial squad, 
they’re not tanks. Let them get on with it.” He 
stood musing for a moment. “To hell with them! 
We won’t rush into a fight for nothing. Let’s go 
back to the gun.” 

“You’re missing a chance! They don’t suspect 
we’re here. Two bursts and they’d be finished! 
We’re sitting pretty. What about it, eh? Shall we 
have a go?” Ukhanov winked. “Just to stop’em 
creeping around.” 

“Hold your fire, I said! There’s no point in 
shooting at a burial squad. You may pick off a 
couple — but what do you gain? We’re short of 
ammunition as it is. Do you think the fighting’s 
over? Look at the village out there. And behind 
you too!” 

“All right, no need to read the riot act, Lieuten- 
ant.” 

Tugging the mittens out of his jacket, Ukha- 
nov did not even glance in the direction Kuznet- 
sov was pointing, either at the half -burnt village 
ahead and to the right, or at the northern 
bank behind them, also occupied by the Ger- 
mans. 

“I get you!” he said appeasingly, and pulled 
on his mittens. “Did you notice my loot?” He 
patted the broad belt with two German pistols on 
it buckled round his jacket, and picked up the 
rounded leather travelling bag. “Found it in a 
wrecked carrier. It smells of smoked sausage in- 
side. That won’t do us any harm. And this is for 
you, Lieutenant — for your grit. Take it as a pres- 
ent from your gun commander.” 
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Ukhanov unbuckled the belt and began to slide 
off a massive shiny pistol holster, but Kuznetsov 
stopped him. 

“Keep it for someone in the crew. I’ve got one 
already.” He tapped the bulging pocket of his 
greatcoat and remembered the smell of oil that 
resembled human sweat. “They give that kind of 
present to clerks in the rear. So come on.” 

Ukhanov laughed coolly. 

“Honestly, up till today I thought you were a 
sissy intellectual type. You do blush at times, don’t 
you? But you’ve got quite a grip, boy! Where’s it 
all come from? Only just out of secondary school, 
aren’t you?” 

“You repeat yourself, Ukhanov. I’ve heard all 
this before. Do you want me to tell you my life 
story?” 

“Answer the question — are you straight out of 
secondary school or have you been to college? We 
were in different batteries while we were training. 
I only saw you from a distance.” 

“From secondary school. Wasn’t it the same 
for you?” 

“No, Lieutenant. I only had seven years at 
school, then out I went. It seems I’m three years 
older than you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I left school when I was fifteen. I’d been read- 
ing about Nat Pinkerton and Sherlock Holmes and 
I had a lucky break. I got a job in the G.I.D. in 
Leningrad. Uncle’s influence. He was in it too. 
Nice jolly life it was. I lost this tooth in a dust- 
up we had on one of our raids.” 

“Sounds jolly.” 

“I mean it. It was a job in a million. I used to 
deal with crooks, thieves and all the other riff- 
raff you know nothing about. I had some close 
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shaves but I liked it. That life’s just a mystery to 
you.” 

“Yes, it is. What went wrong for you at training 
school? Why didn’t they give you a commission?” 

Ukhanov laughed. 

“Believe it or not, I took a spot of French leave 
just before the passing out parade and, when I 
was coming in, I bumped into the battalion com- 
mander. Remember the window in the first lat 
near the guard house? Well, I was just climbing 
in, and there was the major perched like an eagle 
on the john.” 

''You picked a good time to take French leave!” 

“Now don’t ask childish questions, Lieutenant. 
I took it and that’s that. But don’t you see the 
comic side? I came in through that window and, 
instead of doing a bunk, I just couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at the sight of the major in such an exposed 
position. He glared at me and I just stood there 
on the window-sill like a fool, splitting my sides 
with laughter. Then, of course, there was a real 
hullabaloo. He got the platoon second-in-com- 
mand, Drozdovsky, out of bed and Drozdovsky 
was a model second-in-command in all respects, 
so it was quick march to the guard-house for me. 
Don’t you believe it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that’s up to you.” Ukhanov’s steel- 
capped tooth gleamed in a smile. 

Ahead of them, on the northern bank, where the 
glow in the sky was gradually paling, several gun 
shots boomed out over the river, followed by a 
burst of German automatic fire, then all was quiet 
again. No response came from the southern 
bank. 

“What’s that firing?” Kuznetsov became sudden- 
ly alert, then after a pause asked ineonsequen- 
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tially, “What do you think of Drozdovsky? He 
really was a perfect second-in-command. 

“He’s got a grand bearing, Lieutenant. And 
he’s efficient and smart, that boy is. But why do 
you ask? What’s up between you two?” 

Swaying a few dry stalks of grass, the wind 
blew hard in their backs from the edge of the 
ravine where the burial squad was at work. Kuz- 
netsov turned up his collar grimly against the 
freezing wind. 

“Do you know how Sergunenkov was killed? It 
was mad! Simply mad! I can’t bear to think of it 
and yet I can’t forget it!” 

“What exactly?” 

“Drozdovsky came running over to the gun 
when that self-propelled mount had smashed the 
recoil mechanism and ordered him to go out and 
destroy the mount with grenades. Yes — with gre- 
nades! And that meant crawling about a hundred 
and fifty metres across open ground. Of course, he 
was a sitting duck for their machine-gun.” 

“So our young battery commander thought he 
could fight with grenades, did he? What could a 
squib like that do, I’d like to know. Graze one of 
the tracks, that’s all. . . . Hold on a minute, Lieu- 
tenant, let’s take the shells with us.” 

They stopped at Chubarikov’s wrecked position 
and again the stench of scorched metal, the monot- 
onous tapping of the buckled gun-shield against 
the tank track, and the solitary jutting shovel 
where the shell carrier with the unrecognisable 
face was buried, brought back the misery, the de- 
struction, the sense of isolation and death. The 
powdery snow lay in white patches but it still had 
not covered the black nakedness of the gashed and 
gaping earth. From behind his upturned collar 
Kuznetsov watched the snow drifting over the 
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bent gun trail, noticed the unbelievably fresh and 
clear footmarks left by Ukhanov’ s boots in the 
recess, and found himself hating this indifferent 
whiteness of the snow with an intensity that made 
his lips tremble. 

With a grunt Ukhanov heaved the crate of 
shells on to his back, and they returned in silence 
to their gun. 


Chapter Nineteen 

From the trench by the gun came a terrified 
shout: “Halt, who is it? I’ll fire. . . 

“Go ahead then, but make it quick,” Ukhanov 
responded derisively and dumped the shell crate 
between the gun trails. “ ‘Halt, who goes there!’ 
That’s what you ought to shout, Chibisov. And 
bawl it out loud. Make their knees shake. Come on 
now, let’s hear you holler!” 

“I can’t. ... I can’t, Comrade Sergeant. . . . 
They’re shooting. Honest they are,” Chibisov 
mumbled from the trench in a voice that seemed 
to shiver and sob at the same time. “I was light- 
ing up just now and — bash! — just over my head 
and into the parapet. And what a burst it was!” 

“Where are they shooting from?” Kuznetsov 
asked sternly, unable to see Chibisov as he 
approached the trench. 

The gun loomed drearily on the firing platform, 
as if it had long since been abandoned by its crew. 
It was covered with a flapping cape. The pile of 
empty shell cases between the splayed gun trails, 
the snow creeping into the cracks of the parapet, 
the whole desolate scene was tinged with violet 
from the glow on the far bank. Chibisov’s shiver- 
ing voice mumbled from the darkness, “Keep 
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low. . , keep low. • . . TheyVe spotted the gun. . . . 
They’re shooting. . . .” 

Chibisov kept to the trench, a dim shape stirring 
against the earthen wall, and Kuznetsov shouted 
in a tone of command that he himself found. irri- 
tating, “What are you burrowing for, Chibisov? 

I couldn’t see you with a telescope. Come out of 
there! Where’s Nechayev?” 

But as soon as he uttered this rough command 
he felt ashamed and embarrassed to see Chibisov 
scramble out of the trench, make a dive for the 
gun trail and crouch there, glancing round warily 
at the other bank; his ill-fitting greatcoat was 
rucked up round his shoulders and his triangular 
unshaven little face peered out from his cap com- 
forter in expectation of danger; he held his car- 
bine like a stick. How on earth had he managed 
to survive the day’s fighting, Kuznetsov wondered, 
remembering the scene during the bombing, when 
the mice, unearthed by a splinter, had jumped 
squealing on to Chibisov’s crouching back. What 
had he been muttering then? Ah yes, “My chil- 
dren. . . . I’ve got children.” 

“I’ve been keeping watch, Comrade Lieutenant. 
Nechayev, he’s in the shelter — they’re all there. 
Medical Instructor Zoya, Rubin. . . Talking about 
something. We’re under fire from the other bank. 
I just flicked my lighter once and a bullet smacked 
right into the parapet. You ought to keep your 
head down. You never know. ...” 

“Where exactly do the shots come from?” Kuz- 
netsov asked. 

“From the far bank, Comrade Lieutenant. 
They’re quite near, in those houses over there. 
They can see our gun.” 

Chibisov’s timid, apologetic explanation, his 
scruffy little face, shunting its glance from him to 
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Ukhanov, his foolish — or perhaps wise? — anxiety, 
his warning, all seemed completely alien, like 
something out of a different life, and Kuznetsov 
could not feel his former pity for Chibisov. 

“You notice the snipers on the other bank, but 
you miss what’s going on right under you nose,” 
he said irritably. “Do you call that keeping a look- 
out?” 

“What?” Chibisov strained forward anxiously. 
“What did you say, Comrade Lieutenant?” 

“Keep a closer watch on the top of the ravine. 
There’s a German burial squad at work there. 
They’re picking up their dead. Don’t look over 
your shoulder all the time or the Germans will 
snatch the gun from under your nose.” 

“Well, we can soon check up on the snipers 
you say are shooting from the other bank,” Ukha- 
nov said and, after an unhurried pause, com- 
manded good-naturedly, “Keep down behind the 
parapet, Lieutenant ! And you dive into the 
trench, Chibisov. Quick about it! You say they’re 
potting at any light they see? Well, here we are.” 

With the air of a conjuror he took his lighter 
out of his pocket, hefted it on his palm and signed 
to Chibisov, who at once went scrambling into the 
fox-hole. Kuznetsov stood dully wondering what 
this was all for. 

“Keep your head down, just in case, Lieuten- 
ant.” Ukhanov pressed on Kuznetsov’s shoulder, 
then ducked down himself, raised his arm and 
snapped his lighter over his head. A rifle shot 
rang out immediately. The flame of the lighter 
quivered. They did not hear the whistle of the bul- 
let but bits of earth fell from the parapet a few 
steps away. 

“So Chibisov wasn’t seeing things,” Kuznetsov 
said. 
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“They’re pretty close, the bastards,” Ukhanov 
replied. “In the first houses. Couldn’t be closer.” 

“We ought to get a fix on their position and 
give them a couple of shells at dawn,” Kuznetsov 
said, straightening up. “Now they’ve spotted us 
they won’t let us man the gun.” 

“I told you so, didn’t I!” Chibisov’s voice whim- 
pered from the fox-hole. “They’ve got us tied up 
in a sack. That they have. They’re out there in 
front and just behind us as well. We’re out off, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Keep a look-out, Chibisov!” Kuznetsov com- 
manded. “But not at the bottom of the trench, 
understand? If anything happens, the signal will 
be a shot from your carbine, and come straight to 
the dug-out! Repeat that!” 

“If anything happens, I fire my carbine, Com- 
rade Lieutenant.” 

“And don’t sleep! Let’s go to the dug-out, Uk- 
hanov!” 

They set off down the earthen steps that had 
been cut in the bluff. The ice of the river was 
smoothly crimson in the glow of fires on the hori- 
zon. 

The entrance to the dug-out was screened with 
a large cape. From behind it came the warmth of 
living breath and a faint murmur of voices, among 
which Kuznetsov at once recognised Zoya’s. With 
a momentary shiver he remembered how she had 
clung to him with closed eyes, her whole body 
seeking protection — he could still see her mud- 
stained knees — in what seemed the last seconds 
before death, when they had been spotted by the 
self-propelled mount and when he, almost uncon- 
sciously, instinctively, had shielded her with his 
own body and had been ready to die thus, pro- 
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her lips were black and rough, as if they had beeii 
bitten. The thought flashed through Kuznetsov’s 
mind that no one could possibly kiss those lips 
now. What had happened to her lips? Why was 
Nechayev looking at her like that? 

“Thank goodness, you’re back, dears!” she said, 
smiling with unconcealed joy. “I wanted to see 
you so much. I wanted to see you alive. Thanks 
goodness, you’ve come. Where have you been all 
this time?” 

“Not far away. Just paying the Huns a visit, 
Zoya. Lieutenant and I inspected the German 
posts,” Ukhanov replied, and tossed the round 
leather travelling bag with its frosted nickel 
catches into the light of the lamp. “Take your first 
booty, lads. Nechayev, spread out the tarpaulin! 
You could all eat a horse, I bet. Best wishes from 
the front to our dear sergeant-major. The old 
cow-face must be sitting in the rear on his boiler, 
jangling his medals and pining away for us!” 

Nechayev laughed, but Zoya’s smile faded and 
she looked up at Kuznetsov, biting her lips. Her 
expression was a mixture of compassion and an- 
xiety. With a grim look on his purple face Rubin 
went on warming his spade-like palms over the 
flame, lowering at Zoya and snorting under his 
breath. 

“Lieutenant,” Zoya said not so much with her 
voice as with the huge eyes in her thin face, and 
nodded to him. “Please come and sit down with 
me. I want to talk to you. No,” she corrected her- 
self, biting her lip again, “there’s a note for you. 
It’s from Davlatyan. He asked me to give it to 
you. I couldn’t bring it to you yesterday evening 
because I couldn’t leave the wounded. Luckily 
I had Rubin to help me. Are we really surround- 
ed, Lieutenant?” 
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He took the note and, instead of answering her 
question, asked, “How is he, Zoya? Is he con- 
scious?” 

“Half in this world, half in the next,” Rubin 
grunted sombrely. “He kept asking, for you. Says 
he’s got something to tell you.” 

Kuznetsov knew that the wound Davlatyan 
had received early in the battle was probably 
fatal, and a glance at Rubin and Zoya told him 
that his condition was still hopeless. Carefully he 
unfolded the note, which was sribbled in indel- 
ible pencil. 

“Personal. For Lieutenant Kuznetsov from 
Lieutenant Davlatyan. Kolya, don’t leave me here 
wounded. Don’t forget me. This is my special 
request to you. And if we don’t see each other 
again, my Komsomol card is in the left-hand 
pocket of my tunic and with it there’s a signed 
photograph and two addresses. Mother’s and hers. 
Write to them. You’ll know what to say. But no 
sentiment, please! That’s all. I achieved nothing. 
I’m a failure. Yours ever, Davlatyan.” 

Zoya stood up. Her lips twitched in a half 
smile. 

“Take care of yourselves, dears. I must go to 
the wounded.” 

“Zoya,” Kuznetsov said grimly and, pushing 
the note into his pocket, followed her to the 
entrance. “I’ll go with you. Take me to Davla- 
tyan.” 

No one spoke as they left the dug-out. 

“Well, chaps, still alive and kicking?” Ukha- 
nov asked. “No signs of panic?” 

Sergeant Nechayev watched Zoya’s short 
sheepskin swish round the plump legs that fitted 
so tightly into her mud-stained boots as she 
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ducked under the cape that hung over the entrance. 
His brown eyes were strained and bloodshot. 
When Zoya had left he leaned back with some- 
thing between a sigh and a groan. There was 
nothing left of his former rakish elegance. His 
chin was dark with stubble. His moustache and 
slanting sideburns were lank and drooping. He 
scratched his shirt-front and said with a kind of 
humorous regret, “Life’s crazy, isn’t it! You know 
what I d ask of the Almighty if we’re due for 
the high-jump right here? I’d say, Comrade God, 
it s my last wish before I die to kiss a girl crazy! 
Zoya s nothing much to look at, just a pair of eyes 
and legs, but^ if only I could have her for one 
night, boys, I d willingly take on a tank single- 
handed! Kuznetsov isn’t wasting any time, is he? 
What about you, Rubin? I bet you kept the girls 
busy in^ your village? Have you ruined a lot of 
virgins in your time?” 

“ ‘Not much to look at?’ That’s what he calls 
looking,” Rubin grunted sarcastically. “You’re a 
great one for looking, ain’t you? But Zoya’s eyes 
and legs are not for you. You’ve got that business 
on the brain, you have. It’s all that chocolate they 
gave you in the navy— that’s what did it!” 

Come off it, Rubin. I can tell from your face 
that ^ you spent a good many nights on the tiles! 
You re as strong as an ox! That neck of yours — 
you could run a train over it!” 

Chuck it, lads! It s none of our business who 
Zoya goes with!” Ukhanov declared. “I’m fond 
of you, Nechayev, but drop your sailor’s twaddle 
about the medical instructor. I’m fed up with it 
for one. Put on a fresh record! And you, Rubin, 
keep a rein on your horses, too!” With a threaten- 
ing look on his face Ukhanov waited for silence 
in the dug-out, then said more amicably: “That’s 
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better. I like peace and quiet in the family. Here’s 
a reward for you, Nechayev, for all the tanks you 
busted! I picked up a couple in a troop carrier. 
I’m giving one away!” 

Ukhanov slipped the big German pistol holster 
off his belt and tossed it carelessly at Nechayev’s 
feet. Nechayev grinned and with some curiosity 
unfastened the holster, took out the heavy bur- 
nished pistol and hefted it on his palm. 

“It’s an officer’s, isn’t it, Sergeant? Quite a 
weight, eh?” 

Rubin squinted at the enemy weapon, the per- 
sonal weapon of some dead German who only a 
few hours ago had been shooting at them, shout- 
ing orders in his language, hating, living, hoping 
to live, and said sombrely, “Them German pistols 
are pretty good. But we aren’t allowed to use 
German weapons.” 

“So what! And what have you got there?” Ne- 
chayev nodded at the case Ukhanov was holding, 
his fingers on the catch. “Did that belong to this 
officer too? The one who had the pistol?” 

“Yes, by the look of it. And it’s got food inside, 
that’s for sure. That’s why I took it. It wouldn’t 
be for carrying grenades, would it?” 

Ukhanov flipped up the nickel catches of the 
well-filled, peaceful-looking case, opened it and 
shook out the contents on the tarpaulin. 

Clean silk underclothes, a shaving set, smoked 
sausage and a loaf of bread wrapped in cello- 
phane, a plastic soap-box, a flat bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne, a tooth-brush, two contraceptives in 
transparent packets, a flask in a dark woollen 
muffler and a lady’s wrist-watch fell out on to the 
tarpaulin. All this was followed by a pack of 
cards in a satin case, on which for some reason 
a question mark hung over a blue lake and a 
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muscular man in bathing trunks was chasing a 
naked, plump fair-haired woman along the lake 
side. Everything had a sweetish, spicy smell about 
it, like the smell of stale cosmetics. 

“Pity Zoya’s not here,” Nechayev said, examin- 
ing the wrist-watch. “May I offer her this watch 
as a present, Senior Sergeant? It’ll look fine on 
her wrist. May I?” 

“Yes, if she’ll accept it.” 

“Look at the stuff they carry about with them!” 
Rubin grunted. “French letters and all.” 

There was something impressive about these 
strange, intimate attributes of the dead German’s 
remote and incomprehensible existence, these 
traces of the life he had led until a few hours 
ago, which they now exposed and betrayed after 
his death. 

“Lot of rubbish!” Ukhanov said disappointedly, 
and tossed the case away into a corner of the 
dug-out. “Not the kind of stuff we need. Never 
mind though. Half the grub for Zoya and the 
wounded, and the other half for us.” 

He swept aside everything but the flask, the 
razor and the bread and sausage, ripped open 
the cellophane, and took his knife out of its 
sheath. 

“Made of silk, so the lice wouldn’t stick in it,” 
Rubin said, feeling the German underwear ap- 
preciatively with his rough fingers, and his broad 
brown face expressed bitterness and pain. “Look 
at that, eh!” 

“What are you on about now, Rubin?” Ukha- 
nov asked. 

“Look at the preparations they made — even 
silk underclothes. Thought of everything, didn’t 
they? And we reckoned it was going to be so 
easy. . . . What did they say on the radio — we’ll 
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smash the enemy on his own territory! Some 
hopes! . . 

“Go on, Rubin!” Ukhanov raised his light- 
coloured eyes. “Go on talking. Why have you 
stopped? Go on, don’t be shy.” 

“Sounds as if you’re a spreader of alarm and 
despondency,” Nechayev remarked with a titter. 
“What are the pretty pictures of?” He picked up 
the case of playing cards, tapped it with his finger 
and the glossy cards slipped out on to his palm. 
“You’re a slob, Rubin. And you sound like a cats’ 
concert. What did you ever see in your village? 
Pulling the cows’ tails — that was your job, wasn’t 
it?” 

“That’s where you’re wrong! I didn’t pull no 
tails. I was the collective farm’s stableman. And 
as for what I’ve seen in life, I’ve seen a lot more 
than ever entered your thick head! While you 
was sloping about in your bell-bottoms on board 
ship, the war gave it me right in the neck! Mucked 
up my whole life in one go. How I howled when 
I had to dig my two little daughters out of the 
rubble after we’d been bombed! But it was too 
late. I wanted to hang myself but I was too bitter 
even for that!” 

Ukhanov watched Rubin narrowly as he cut the 
smoked sausage in half. Nechayev threw the cards 
down on the tarpaulin. There were naked Jacks 
in pairs, naked Queens in black stockings and 
black gloves, clinging to each other in obscene, 
unnatural postures; bearded kings with wrestlers’ 
muscles held on their laps gentle, angel-faced 
boys, who clung to them with angelic smiles. Sure- 
ly these were not playing-cards. But they were 
thumbed and tattered enough from use. And yet 
it was impossible to imagine people sitting at tab- 
le, laughing, playing with them, winning or losing. 
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“Brrr! Give you a kink! You wouldn’t want 
anything after that. Talk about the ravings of a 
rabid jelly-fish! It’s lucky Zoya has gone! This 
is not for women’s eyes. The things they get up 
to drive you crazy!” 

“You can’t get women out of your head!” Ru- 
bin growled. 

Nechayev gathered up the cards, tossed them 
into the corner and rubbed his hand on his 
greatcoat as though to wipe off something slimy, 
then picked up the pistol and leaned back against 
the wall of the dug-out. 

“You can think what you like about me, Ru- 
bin, but I’m fond of women,” he said. “But I’ve 
got my own accounts to settle too. My elder 
brother was killed in ’forty one. Near the town 
of Lida. In those days I thought the war would 
only last a week or so and we’d be marching into 
Berlin behind Marshal Voroshilov on a white 
horse. But then they sent us packing all the Way 
to Moscow.” Nechayev toyed with the pistol. “I 
agree, we’ve been hard pressed now for over a 
year. But Stalingrad, Rubin, is something. The 
Huns were piling into us for five months. They 
must have drunk their Schnaps to victory long ago. 
But now we’ve started!” 

“Started!” Rubin retorted. “We may have 
started but we haven’t finished yet! And look 
what they’ve done to us today! They couldn’t get 
through our line, so their tanks just walked round 
us on the flank. That means we were mistaken 
about their strength once again. And now we’re 
stuck here like mice in a hole while they roll on 
with their tanks to their other lot at Stalingrad, 
laughing at us over their shoulders!” 

“They needn’t laugh,” Nechayev said offend- 
edly. “We’ve knocked out enough of their tanks 
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here to make them squall! They’ll be short of 
handkerchiefs all right. They’ll have to use their 
underpants instead.” 

“Underpants yourself! Why are you so pleased 
with your German chunk of iron?” Rubin sud- 
denly shouted. Proud of it, aren’t you?” 

“Why not? German pistols are worth having!” 

Rubin stood up, a square, stumpy figure, and 
scanned the dug-out with his blood-shot eyes. He 
was frightening in his open hatred of every- 
thing — of the war, of this German silk under- 
wear, of the fighting, of the encirclement, of Ne- 
chayev. He grabbed up his carbine and, as he 
turned towards the door, flung back at Ukhanov, 
“You think I’d eat that German stuff? I’d rather 
starve! I wouldn’t put it in my mouth. I’d 
never ” 

“Rubin! Come back at once!” 

Ukhanov stopped sawing off slices of the frozen 
sausage and plunged the knife fiercely into the 
loaf of bread. Nechayev stopped toying with the 
pistol. There was something ominous in that 
knife thrust, in Ukhanov’s suddenly changed ex- 
pression. . Halted by the sharp command and by 
the look in the sergeant’s eyes, Rubin lowered his 
head belligerently, ready to resist. But there was 
a gleam of something like tears on his eyelashes. 

“Remember this, Rubin. I’ve been hoofing it all 
the way back from the frontier too, and I know 
the cost of war. But even if we’re all done for 
here, I won’t allow any hysterics!” Ukhanov said 
deliberately and calmly. “We have got the Ger- 
mans bottled up on the Volga! Or haven’t we? 
War is war — one day they beat us, the next day 
we beat them! Haven’t you ever been in a scrap? 
If somebody lands you one first, you see stars, 
don’t you? Your head spins, doesn’t it? But the 
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main thing is to be able to wipe the blood away, 
and then hit back. And that’s what we’ve done. 
It’s a different kind of fighting now. It’s not a 
wedding ring we’ve made for the Hun this time. 
Still, I don’t care for talking. If there had been 
some snooper around here, Rubin, he’d have 
cracked down on you for panic-mongering. But 
I didn’t hear anything of the kind. So sit down. 
Have a drop out of this flask. And take a 
grip on yourself. That’s all! I don’t want to hear 
another word!” 

“Ah. . . . Panic-mongering! Don’t it sound 
frightening! That’s what they throw at you as 
soon as you make a murmur!” Rubin replied 
savagely. “If you want to know, Sergeant, I don’t 
care a damn about dying. There couldn’t be any- 
thing worse than the way I dug up my own 
daughters with my fingernails. You can think 
what you like of me. . . 

“I know what to think. Your horses have been 
killed, so you’d better come into my crew. We’ll 
face death side by side,” Ukhanov laughed drily. 
“It’ll be more cheerful that way. Or perhaps we’ll 
go on the spree instead!” 

“Spree, huh! . . 

Rubin did not finish what he had been going 
to say. He put his carbine in a dark corner of 
the dug-out, sat down there himself, quietly 
wiped the fierce tears from his eyes, took out his 
pouch and began to roll a cigarette with his 
gnarled, unsteady fingers. 

“Zoya, how is Davlatyan? Can I speak with 
him?” 

“Not now. I wanted to tell you. . . . When he 
comes round, he keeps asking whether you’re still 
alive. Were you at the same training school?” 
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“Yes. But is there any hope? Will he live? 
Where is the wound?” 

“He got it worst of all. In the head and thigh. 
If he can’t be taken at once to the medical bat- 
talion, he’ll end badly. And the others too. I can’t 
do anything more for them. I’m just helpless! I 
have to lie to them and tell them the carts will 
be coming soon. But I think we must be cut off 
altogether. Who knows where the medical bat- 
talion is?” 

“Has the O.P. any communication at all?” 

“No, none. They keep on trying to get in touch 
by radio. That I know. The signallers are there 
with Drozdovsky. Where were you, Lieutenant, 
after I ran off to Chubarikov’s gun? Did you see 
the tank crushing it?” 

“I didn’t know you did.” 

“Forget about that, Lieutenant. I don’t remem- 
ber anything either. I was shaking at the knees. 
Yes, and I think I actually said something about 
my German pistol. That was silly, of course. I 
want to live a hundred years and have ten chil- 
dren, just to spite myself and everyone else. Just 
imagine, ten lovely little snub-noses all round 
the table, all fair-haired and with porridge 
smeared all over their mouths!” 

“Zoya, you’re cold, aren’t you? Come on. Don’t 
let’s stand about.” 

“Lieutenant, during the retreat from Kharkov 
I had to leave the wounded behind. I still re- 
member their voices, the way they pleaded. . . -.” 

“This isn’t Kharkov, Zoya. We shan’t try to 
break out of here. There wouldn’t be any point 
in it. We’ve only got seven shells left. So no one 
will leave anybody behind. You don’t even have 
to think of that.” 

They had stopped twenty paces from the dug- 
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out, on the narrow path beaten by felt boots along 
the edge of the cliff. A bitter, primeval cold rose 
from the river ice, bringing dense waves of steam 
from the huge holes torn by the bombing and 
shelling. The glow over the far bank had dwin- 
dled to the horizon, as though snuffed out by the 
intense cold of early morning. A great, immu- 
table stillness hung over the river. They both 
found it hard to speak or even to breathe in the 
fierce frost. Kuznetsov could not have explained 
to himself why he was trying to reassure Zoya 
in this uncertain, incomprehensible situation, 
when no one knew what might happen in an hour 
or two hours from now or whether any of them 
would be alive by morning. But he was not lying 
to himself or to her. He was convinced that there 
was no chance of making a break-out. They had 
enemy tanks behind ancl in front of them, and 
further on there were more Germans, locked in 
the ring against which the present offensive was 
being delivered, an offensive that already seemed 
like a whole year of war. What was going on in 
Stalingrad? Why had the Germans taken time 
off at night? 

“It’s hellishly cold,” he said. “You must be 
frozen, surely?” 

“No, it’s just nerves. I feel better now I know 
I won’t have to leave them behind. There’s 
nowhere to go, is there? That’s what you said?” 

Trying to control her chattering teeth, she 
turned up her coat collar and looked past Kuzne- 
tsov at the enemy-held bank on the far side; her 
white face, narrowed by the sheepskin, the long 
stripes of her eyebrows and her strangely dark 
eyes that seemed to have renounced something, 
expressed an immense weariness and depth of 
suffering. 


“I don’t want to leave the wounded behind 
again. I won’t. . . . There’s nothing more terrible 
than that.” 

With a shiver that ran right through his body 
Kuznetsov had a mental picture of the Germans 
surrounding the battery and closing in at the run, 
shouting orders to one another, and then bursting 
into the dug-out where the wounded were, and 
of Zoya, who had not even had time to draw her 
pistol, drawing back into a corner and spreading 
out her arms as if she were being crucified. He 
asked in a low tone, “Tell me, do you know how 
to shoot? Can you use a pistol or a tommy gun?” 

She glanced at him quickly and gave a strange 
laugh. 

“Only very badly! And you tell me, Lieutenant, 
why you took me in your arms like that by the 
gun, when I got so scared. You wanted to protect 
me, did you? Thanks, Lieutenant. I was terribly 
scared.” 

“I didn’t notice that.” 

“Just a minute!” She drew the collar away 
from her lips. “What happened after I had gone 
off to Chubarikov’s gun?” 

“Sergunenkov was killed.” 

“Sergunenkov? That shy young boy — the 
driver? The one whose horse broke its leg? Just 
a minute, I’ve remembered something. When we 
were on our way here, Rubin told me something 
awful. ‘Sergunenkov will never forgive anyone 
for his death, even in the next world.’ What did 
he mean?” 

“Never forgive anyone?” Kuznetsov repeated, 
and turned away, his icy collar scratching his 
cheek like damp sandpaper. “Why did he tell you 
that?” 

Yes, I’m to blame as well and I shall never 
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forgive myself, he was thinking. If I had only 
had the will-power to stop him. But what can 
I tell her about his death? Once I start, I’ll have 
to explain the whole thing. Why should I attach 
so much importance to this when two-thirds of 
the battery are dead? Yet I just can’t forget it! 

“I don’t want to talk about Sergunenkov’s 
death,” he said resolutely. “There’s no point.” 

“God, how sorry I am for all you, boys,” she 
said in a whisper. 

As he listened to her voice with its ever-pre- 
sent undertone of suffering and compassion — 
compassion for everyone, including himself — he 
found himself wondering how she could possibly 
love Drozdovsky. Had those lips — for some reason 
they were torn and swollen — actually touched 
his? How could she have failed to notice Dro- 
zdovsky’s cold, pitiless eyes that were repellent 
even to look at? 

“Why do you keep looking at me like that, 
dear?” she whispered, and her voice seemed to 
him as soft as a wave. “You keep on looking and 
looking, as if you’d never seen me before.” 

He replied huskily, “I’ll come and see Davla- 
tyan later. And don’t call me 6 dear’ like that. Are 
you sorry for me too? I’ve not been wounded or 
killed. And I certainly don’t intend to die a fool- 
ish, pointless death.” 

“Is there ever anything clever about death, 
Lieutenant? I want you to live and go on living 
for a long time, dear. To a hundred and fifty. 
And to have a wife and five children. Still, good- 
bye, I must go to the wounded. . . . But why are 
you always looking at me like, this, Lieutenant? 
Perhaps you actually like me a little? I never 
realised that before!” She came closer to him, 
drew the collar away from her lips and looked at 
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him with questioning surprise. £ Oh, how foolish 
and strange everything is, kuznechikY ’ 

‘‘Why kuznechik ?” 

“Kuznetsov, kuznechik 1 . . . . Don’t you like 
kuznechiks ? When I hear them it puts me in a 
good mood. I imagine a warm night and hay 
lying in the fields and a great red moon over a 
lake. And the kuznechiks chirping.” 

The icy wind sweeping up from the river 
stirred the hem of her sheepskin. Her smiling eyes 
shone darkly over the woolly collar, held down 
by her hand in its white mitten; her brows were 
white and even the tips of her eyelashes were 
furred with frost. Again Kuznetsov thought her 
teeth were chattering slightly and her shoulders 
shivering, as if she were frozen to the bone. But 
then it seemed to him that this was not her voice 
and it was not her standing here, shivering and 
talking to him. It was someone else, speaking in 
a different voice, and there was no bank, no glow 
in the sky, no German tanks, and he was standing 
with this someone else by the front door on a 
December night after they had been to the skat- 
ing rink; the wind was whipping snow flurries 
off the roofs and swaying the street lamps over 
the snowy fences, and the whole street was 
wrapped in whirling snowflakes. . . . When had 
that been? Had it ever been? Who had been with 
him then? 

“Do you want to kiss me? I think you do. 
Haven’t you a sister? We may both be killed, 
kuznechik .” 

“Why are you talking like this? Who do you 


1 Both words have the same root of kuznets — smith. 
But kuznechik (literally “little smith”) is the Russian for 
grasshopper . — 7 r. 
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take me for— a little boy? What do you call this 
— flirting or what?” 

“Flirting! Certainly not!” she smothered her 
laughter with her collar, covering half her face 
with it, and her eyes widened. “Women flirt first 
with their eyes. They start by looking sideways, 
then they look down their noses, then they look 
up at the target. If the target is you. . . . But I’m 
not doing that, am I? No, you were protecting 
me by the gun as if I was your sister, Lieute- 
nant. I felt it. Are you sure you haven’t got a 
sister?” 

By the gun? When the tanks were coming at 
us. We were manning the gun together. Kasy- 
mov had been killed. She was with me, then she 
ran off to Chubarikov’s gun, when the tank had 
rammed it. Then Sergunenkov was kicked about 
on the ground by that machine-gun. . . . His 
greatcoat began to smoke. And Drozdovsky’s 
contorted face: “Do you think I wanted him to 
be killed?” 

“No, you are mistaken.” 

Drozdovsky! I just can’t imagine you and 
Drozdovsky! He nearly said it aloud, but her 
upturned, watching face was suddenly illuminated 
by a red flash, which lit up her staring eyes, her 
lips, the rime on her fine eyelashes so vividly that 
for a moment he could not understand what had 
happened. 

“Lieutenant. . .” her lips whispered. “Ger- 
mans?” 

In the same instant bursts of submachine-gun 
fire crashed out behind the bluff. Flares shot into 
the sky again. He glanced up to where the gun 
stood, and wanted to shout to her that it had 
started, that the Germans had started and this 
would probably be the end of it all, but in a 
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breaking voice he shouted something quite differ- 
en ^n r0m was £°i n £ on in his mind. 

Run to the dug-out! At once! Remember— I 
haven’t any sister! I haven’t any sister. And don’t 
say foolish things. I never have had one!” 

And for some reason, revenging himself by 
telling her a lie and hating himself for doing so, 
he almost pushed her away as he set off along 
the path, and she fell back a step with a chang- 
ed, wretched expression on her face, and said 
in a whisper, “You didn’t understand what I 
meant!” 

But he was running down the cliff to the crew’s 
dug-out. From above he could hear the long, 
whining bursts of automatic fire, while the ice of 
the river below seemed to dance in the shifting 
light of the flares. From the gun position came 
the crack of a carbine. One shot, then another, 
followed by a whimpering shout. It was Chibisov 
giving the alarm. 

So they re attacking! So this is it! We’ve only 
got seven shells left. Only seven 

Kuznetsov ran to the dug-out, ripped aside the 
cape over the entrance, and saw the flame of the 
petrol lamp, the sliced bread on the tarpaulin 
and. the eyes of Ukhanov, Rubin and Nechayev, 
staring up at him, already comprehending. 

“Man the gun!” he shouted at the top of his 
voice. 


Chapter Twenty 

He waited for the others to come out of the 
dug-out. Hands of light were snatching at the 
sky, pushing aside the night. A third shot from 
a carbine cracked anxiously. Submachine-guns 
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rattled steadily, ferociously. Luminous flocks of 
bullets skimmed the bank. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Kuznetsov commanded im- 
patiently. “Up the bank! To the gun!” 

Ukhanov’s voice came from the dug-out, 
echoing his order with a boom that seemed to 
eject Nechayev and Rubin, still chewing, on to 
the path. Ukhanov himself put out the lamp and 
was the last to emerge. He, too, had his mouth 
half full and, as he slung his tommy gun on his 
shoulder, he swore violently. 

“Don’t even let you finish your grub, the — ! 
Grab this, Lieutenant, it’ll be something to chew!” 
He pushed a hard chunk of sausage into Kuzne- 
tsov’s hand. “Man the gun! Look lively!” 

“Up we go! Run!” 

Kuznetsov pushed the knobbly lump mechan- 
ically into his greatcoat pocket and led the way 
along the bank towards the earthen steps. Rubin's 
deep bass rose amid the panting and the thump 
of footsteps behind him. 

“We’ll finish our grub in the other world, Ser- 
geant! At God’s table!” 

To which Nechayev’s carping voice replied, 
“Were you expecting to live to be a hundred, you 
collective farm clot?” 

“You daft sailor, you barnacle bum! Wind- 
bag!” 

Kuznetsov wanted to stop and flare at Rubin, 
“Cut out this idiotic talk!” but as he reached the 
top of the cliff the wind flung sharp snow crystals 
in his eyes, low bursts of automatic fire glittered 
ahead, and a desperate cry reached him from the 
turmoil of flashes over the gun position. 

“Comrade Lieutenant! Comrade Lieutenant!” 

That was Chibisov. The beacon-like flares that 
had burst overhead picked out the firing platform 
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and trench so vividly that from ten metres Kuz- 
netsov could see him crouching under the parapet 
and on the other side of it, a dark shape that 
looked like a human body lying face downwards 
on the snow. 

Must be a German! He got so near? They’re 
attacking the gun? Not knowing what to think, 
Kuznetsov ran crouching towards Chibisov and 
dropped down beside him. 

“What’s going on?” 

Chibisov was sitting under the parapet, trem- 
Wjng violently. He had dropped his carbine. 
With his head thrown back and both hands beat- 
ing his chest, he was screaming. “I’ve killed 
him! . . . Comrade Lieutenant! . . . He was run- 
ning this way. I was in the trench and I Was so 
cold. And he was running this way The Ger- 

mans were firing and he was making for the gun, 
shouting Tm Russian! Your own man!’ But I. 
how could I trust him? The Germans started 
shooting. . . 

Kuznetsov seized Chibisov by the shoulders 
and shook him violently. 

Calm down! Do you hear? Explain what hap- 
pened!” 

I ve killed him. I’ve killed him!” Chibisov 
repeated, shaking all over, clutching at his chest. 
His eyes blinked dazedly. “He was running this 
way, shouting Tm Russian! Your own man!’ But 
I. . . How could I trust him? And now I’ve killed 
him!” 

Look, Lieutenant, this is one of our tommy 
guns,” Ukhanov was kneeling on the edge of the 
parapet, reaching out for a submachine-gun with 
a disk magazine that lay on the other side. He 
showed it to Kuznetsov. “Looks at if he’s Russian, 
but where has he come from?” 
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Kuznetsov examined the frost-coated subma- 
chine-gun. “Yes, that’s one of ours,” he assented. 
“Bring him in, Ukhanov! But be careful! Don’t 
go jumping up on the parapet!” 

“Right, Lieutenant.” 

From his kneeling position on the edge of the 
parapet Ukhanov leaned forward and, gripping 
the shoulders of the apparently lifeless body, 
gradually eased it into the emplacement. As he 
dragged it round to lean it more comfortably 
against the wall of the parapet the man’s head, 
encased in a black, broad-fronted German tank 
helmet, fell back blindly and a faint, drawn-out 
groan came from between the clenched teeth. 
Ukhanov peered into the man’s face. 

“Seems to be alive.” 

The others who had gathered round the gun 
glanced suspiciously now at the groaning man, 
now at Kuznetsov, now at the soaring flares, now 
at the splashes of automatic fire ahead. Kuznetsov 
said nothing. He could not quite understand what 
had happened but he was sure now that this was 
no German. Under the black German helmet he 
could make out the young snub-nosed face, a 
Russian face with broad cheekbones, twisted in 
pain, the stubbly chin, the Adam’s apple plastered 
with snow, the quilted jacket all encrusted in icy 
frost, the hands without mittens clutching the 
chest as if in death, the felt boots also point- 
ed outwards in a death-like posture. It looked 
as if he had been lying in the snow for many 
hours. 

“Who is he, Lieutenant? From the infantry, 
perhaps? Or a tankman?” Nechayev asked. “Is 
he wounded? Seems to be badly frost-bitten? His 
hands are frozen stiff.” 

“I shot at him, I shot at him,” Chibisov sobbed 
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from behind. “He was running, shouting and 

I. . . ” 

“Cut out that snivelling, Chibisov!” Kuznetsov 
snapped. “Not another word!” 

“How could he be infantry? Or tanks? There 
are none of our chaps out there. ... Hi there, 
lad!” Ukhanov patted the man’s cheek gently. 
“Can you hear me, lad? Can you hear anything?” 

The man gritted his teeth and his Adam’s apple 
slid down his throat as if he was trying to 
swallow, and once again a groan filtered through 
the clenched teeth. 

“See if he has any papers on him,” Kuznetsov 
ordered. “Go through his pockets.” 

“What the hell did you have to shoot at him 
for, you numbskull,” Rubin rumbled thickly, 
“Why shoot when he shouted he was Russian? 
Shitting your pants, was you?” 

“I didn’t know. It’s my fault, all my fault!” 

Kuznetsov reached a decision. “Rubin! Get 
Zoya quick!” 

“All right, Lieutenant,” Rubin responded not 
very willingly. “I’ll bring her if it’ll do any good.” 

“Go and get Zoya, Rubin. At the double, do 
you hear?” 

Squatting on his heels, Ukhanov unbuttoned 
the man’s jacket, and turned out the pockets of his 
tunic and quilted trousers. “Empty!” he announced 
in surprise. 

“Give me that flask, Nechayev!” he snapped 
fiercely, turning to the gun-layer. “You’ve got it 
on your belt, the one with the German rum.” 

He forced the man’s teeth open with the neck 
of the flask. The man drew his head back groan- 
ing, trying to resist as if under torture, but with 
one hand under his head Ukhanov firmly, almost 
roughly poured a little of the rum into his mouth, 
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“All right, old lad. You’ll be fine in a min- 
ute. . . ” 

They all waited. The lad — for lad he was — 
choked, gasped in air through his mouth, and 
began to cough, straining back and rubbing his 
head on the edge of the parapet. His eyes opened 
a little and the whites quivered vacantly, as if in 
delirium. The hands that had been riveted to his 
chest jerked away, groping for the tommy gun. 

Kuznetsov asked him, “Who are you, lad? 
Where d’you come from? We’re Russians! Rus- 
sians! Who are you?” 

The young man’s eyes roamed wildly over their 
faces. Probably he could hear nothing and was 
only just beginning to realise where he was. 
Finally he managed to gasp out, “Helmet. . . hel- 
met. . . take it off.” 

“He can’t hear, Lieutenant. Where did he get 
this German helmet from. Right you are, lad!” 

Ukhanov pulled the helmet off and placed it 
under the lad’s head. He moaned, stretched his 
legs, gazed up at the sky, restless in the light of 
the flares going up on the other bank, then stared 
at the gun, at Kuznetsov, at Ukhanov, and sud- 
denly his face changed as though he had solved 
the riddle that had been troubling him. 

“You’re. . . you’re gunners!” he gasped. “One 
of our batteries? It was you I was making for! . . . 
Georgiev? Where’s Georgiev? . . . This morn- 
ing. ...” 

He broke off with the rest of the question in his 
eyes, and in a sudden searing flash of recollection 
Kuznetsov remembered the bombing, the trench 
in Chubarikov’s emplacement, the shell-shocked 
scout deliriously demanding to see the division 
commander. Of course, that scout had mentioned 
the others he had left out there in no man’s land. 
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Only a minute or two ago this lad had looked 
rather like an escaped prisoner-of-war or an in- 
fantryman who had wandered in from one of the 
outposts, and even now the thought that this 
might be one of the patrol that had got stranded, 
one of those whom the first scout had mentioned 
just before the battle began, seemed almost in- 
credible. How could he have survived it all? 
Where had he been during the battle? Scores of 
tanks had rumbled over that ground, crushing 
everything in their path. Every metre had been 
churned up by the shells that had pounded it 
all day. 

“Give him some more rum, Ukhanov,” Kuzne- 
tsov said. “He’s finding it hard to speak.” 

“I think he’s badly frost-bitten, Lieutenant. 
Every little bit of him,” Ukhanov replied, admin- 
istering the flask. Still gasping for breath, the lad 
let his head fall back, and Kuznetsov now ad- 
dressed him very distinctly. 

“Gan you speak? I will ask questions and you 
will answer. It’ll be easier that way. Is Georgiev 
a scout? One of them got through to the battery 
this morning. Are you a scout too?” 

The lad kept rubbing the back of his head on 
the helmet supporting it, but at last his lips parted 
again. 

“Listen, chaps. . . there are two of our lads in 
a bomb crater out there. . . . They’ve got a Ger- 
man with them. Only half alive, the German 
is. . . . They’re both wounded. They’re all frost- 
bitten. We’ve had that German with us all day. 
We got him at dawn. On the main road. Pulled 
him out of a car. He’s a big shot of some kind. . . . 
We sent Georgiev to give word. . . 

“Hear that, Lieutenant?” Ukhanov exchanged 
glances with Kuznetsov. “That must have been 
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the scout who got in this morning. Bloody mar- 
vellous, eh! The rest of the patrol must be out 
there!” 

“That’s right.” Kuznetsov touched the lad’s 
shoulder. He was lying back lifelessly against the 
parapet, his eyes closed. “Are the others far from 
here? Are you wounded? And you say they’ve 
got a German with them? Was anyone shooting 
at you?” 

The scout’s eyes remained closed, but he 
seemed to grasp the meaning of the questions. He 
groaned and, by watching his struggling lips, 
Kuznetsov managed to make out what he was 
trying to say. 

“About five hundred metres. . . straight ahead. 
On the edge of the ravine. I could still move. ... 
they decided to send me here. I made a dash for 
it, but there were Germans all round. In two 
trucks. . . I couldn’t shoot, my hands were frozen, 
like lumps of wood. But they were shooting at 
me. . . . You’ve got to go and get them, lads. Our 
two chaps and that German. . . . He’s a really big 
shot!” 

“Five hundred metres, you say? But where 
exactly?” Kuznetsov asked again, and glanced 
out over the parapet. 

The dry frosty wind drove in his face, scat- 
tering the final bursts of submachine-gun fire and 
carrying snow flurries from the steppe. The whole 
steppe was uncertainly revealed in the shifting 
light of the flares, its white expanse rippling be- 
tween the black hulks of gutted tanks and merg- 
ing with the low sky beyond in the brief inter- 
vals of darkness. The wind and snow were blow- 
ing hard at this wolfish hour of the December 
night, smothering out the last fires of battle. It 
was impossible to believe that somewhere out 
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there on that frozen, tank-scarred field there 
could still be anyone alive — two survivors of 
the reconnaissance patrol. He tried to make out 
what the Germans were firing at, the direction 
of their tracers, but the wrecked tanks were in 
the way. 

“Five hundred metres?” he asked yet again, 
and bent right over the scout’s face. “Can’t you 
tell me anything else? Something more exact?” 

The scout lifted his rigid, claw-like fingers to 
his chin, trying to warm them with his breath, 
but he could not make them move. Then he 
moved his leg as if to get up, but the effort was too 
much for him and he fell back weakly on the 
edge of the parapet. 

“Lift me up, chaps,” he whispered. “My feet 
are not much good either Two armoured car- 

riers, just a little way from the ravine. . . . You’d 
better be quick, gunners!” 

“Where’s Zoya?” Kuznetsov asked. “Where’s 
Rubin?” 

“I fancy this boy’s going to lose his hands. We 
ought to rub them with snow,” Ukhanov said, and 
glanced round. “Chibisov! Look snappy and 
bring me a tin of snow. But mind it’s clean! With- 
out any gunpowder in it. You’ll have to go behind 
the line to get it. Understand?” 

Chibisov, who had been crouching furtively by 
the gun during the minutes of talk with the scout, 
now looked up at Ukhanov like a terrified little 
animal and clutched his greatcoat to his chest. A 
faint whimper mingled with the steam that rose 
from the iced-up comforter covering his mouth 
and chin. Still whimpering, he crawled brokenly 
away from the gun, his felt boots scrabbling the 
ground under the limp folds of his greatcoat. It 
was a repulsive, pitiful sight. He seemed to have 
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lost all ability to understand or even to move in 
human fashion. 

“Chibisov, what’s come over you?” Kuznetsov 
exclaimed. “Get up and run properly!” 

But Chibisov crawled sobbing and muttering 
incoherently into the gun-pit and vanished into 
its darkness. Nechayev bit at the sugary needles 
of frost on his moustache. 

“He’s just about frozen to death. And now, on 
top of everything he shot at this lad. Looks as if 
he’s right off his rocker. I’ll go, Senior Sergeant.” 

“Stay where you are!” Ukhanov ordered. “Let 
him go — it’ll do him good. Rub your cheeks, Ne- 
chayev. That’ll do you good too. You look as if 
you’d been powdering yourself.” And he turned 
Nechayev’s cheek towards him with a light tap 
of his mitten. “Give your cheeks a rub or you’ll 
lose them.” 

The extreme cold had its clamps on Kuznetsov 
too. His hands and feet were going numb and the 
frost was clawing ever more fiercely at his face. 
He looked at the scout, at the fingers clenched 
under the chin, noting their icy inflexibility, 
and imagined how he had run that five hundred 
metres to the battery without firing — his fingers 
must have been too stiff to press the trigger. His 
hair was grey with snow crystals, his nostrils and 
eyelashes thickly rimed with frost. Puffs of steam 
rose from his mouth as he forced out in a whis- 
per, “Hurry up, gunners! It’s five hundred metres 
from here! Two of our chaps and a German. 
Beyond the armoured carriers. In a bomb crater.” 

“Put on his helmet, Ukhanov,” Kuznetsov or- 
dered. He sat down on one of the gun-trails and 
waited for Ukhanov to pull on the scout’s tank 
helmet. “What should we do, Ukhanov?” he said 
in a low voice. “Five hundred metres. , . . On the 


left there’s that German burial squad. Suppose 
four of us go, with four tommy guns? We’ll take 
grenades. And we’ll leave Nechayev by the gun, 
just in case. We’d better go, hadn’t we? What 
do you think?” 

He knew what kind of expedition it would be, 
and at the same time he was persuading himself 
that they had no right not to go, not to make an 
attempt to reach the two wounded scouts this lad 
had told them about after his rescue dash of five 
hundred metres without firing a single shot. 
There was something like self-deception in what 
he had said about their fire-power — the four 
tommy guns and grenades — but he knew that 
neither of them, neither he, the platoon com- 
mander, nor Ukhanov, would ever know peace 
again if they did not take this decision. There 
was nothing else for it. He waited for Ukhanov’s 
answer, trusting his cool-headedness and expe- 
rience more than himself. 

‘That’s my proposal. Let’s decide, Ukhanov. 
The scouts were making for our battery. It’s up 
to us. . . . Shall we risk it?” 

Ukhanov blew silently and vigorously into the 
mittens he had just taken off, filling them with 
the warmth of his breath, then put them on again, 
slapped his knees and looked at Kuznetsov from 
under his ice-coated brows with a kind of resent- 
ment. 

“What bright ideas do you think I’ve got? 
We’ve no choice, Lieutenant! Of course, five 
hundred metres isn’t five metres. The main thing 
will be to keep your gun from getting iced up 
Listen, Lieutenant. The Hun has quietened down.” 

All was quiet and still out in front. Not a single 
tracer, not a shot, not a flare; just the grey, dead 
shapes of the gutted tanks, the snow-flurries snak- 
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irig between them, the blustering wind, the frost, 
the dry rustle of snow over the top of the para- 
pet. 

“Chibisov!” Ukhanov shouted. “ Where have 
you got to? Come here and sharp about it. 
Where’s that snow? What the hell!” 

Chibisov’s diminutive figure came crawling 
over the parapet in absurd haste. His eyes were 
black gulfs of terror in the glittering armour of 
his ice-coated comforter. Struggling along on all 
fours, dragging ^a mess-tin of snow, he slithered 
down to the gun, crying out hoarsely: 

“Someone out there is running! Running along 
the bank! He’s coming this way!” 

“Who’s running?” Ukhanov snatched the mess- 
tin out of his hands. “You’re raving, man. Ne- 
chayev, give him a drop from the flask. That’ll 
bring him round.” 

“They’re coming this way. I couldn’t make out 
who it was,” Chibisov repeated in a whisper, and 
crawled timidly away from the scout, who had 
uttered a loud groan as Ukhanov plunged one of 
his hands into the mess-tin full of snow. 

Now Kuznetsov himself could hear the thud 
of running feet and the crunch of snow approach- 
ing from the right, and with a shout of “Who 
goes there?” he snatched up the scout’s tommy 
gun. But two figures showed up darkly on the 
snow and an answering shout came back, “It’s 
your own men. Don’t you recognise us?” 

He recognised them both. It was Drozdovsky 
and the commander of the headquarters platoon, 
Sergeant-Major Golovanov. The faint glow from 
the dying fires on the other bank picked out their 
faces. 

They ran on to the firing platform and Droz- 
dovsky, smart as ever in his excellently cut, close- 
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fitting greatcoat, asked breathlessly, “Who was 
shooting?” 

Kuznetsov felt his nerves tighten at the sound 
of that domineering voice and, clasping the tom- 
my gun to his chest, he sat down on one of the 
gun-trails, his lips compressed, indicating by his 
silence that he had forgotten nothing. 

“What’s going on here? Senior Sergeant Uk- 
hanov, what are you doing? Is that man wound- 
ed? Where did he come from?” 

Drozdovsky swept past Kuznetsov, asking ques- 
tions as he went. He bent over Ukhanov and 
the scout and switched on his torch. Its flat beam 
sliced the yellowish gloom and picked out the 
clenched teeth of the scout, the icy trickle of 
tears on his cheeks, the head thrown back on the 
edge of the parapet. 

“Gunners!... Gunners!... They’re in a bomb 

crater Why did you put my helmet on. . . . I 

can’t hear you ” 

“Switch off that torch, Battery Commander! 
What good will that do?” Ukhanov nudged the 
torch angrily aside, still rubbing the scout’s hands 
with snow. 

The next moment two shots rang out from the 
other bank as if in response to a signal. Something 
flashed across the parapet. Drozdovsky lowered 
his head a little and put his torch away, but 
showed no sign of surprise. 

“Nice time you’re having here, couldn’t be bet- 
ter!” he commented sarcastically, then went on in 
his usual peremptory tone. “Who is this fellow? 
How did he come to be here?” 

“Rubin’s a damn long while coming!” Ukha- 
nov said, and deliberately took his time over 
answering Drozdovsky. “This lad? He’s a scout, 
Battery Commander. One of the patrol that went 
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out last night and didn’t come back. One of them 
got in this morning, if you remember, before the 
bombing. His name was Georgiev. This is the 
second. And there are two more still alive out 
there, it seems. They can’t move. He says they’re 
both frost-bitten and wounded. And they’ve got 
a prisoner with them. Been holding him for nearly 
twenty-four hours. That’s the picture, Battery 
Commander.” 

“Two scouts? With an information prisoner?” 
Drozdovsky repeated. “Are you sure this is cor- 
rect?” 

“With a prisoner?! Who do you think you’re 
kidding, Ukhanov?” Sergeant-Major Golovanov 
lowered his bulky frame and peered at the quietly 
moaning scout, “Did he tell you this? But he’s 
unconscious. He must have been raving! The 
tanks have ground everything to pulp out there. 
Where are these scouts then?” 

“Virgins have been known to have babies. 
Haven’t you ever heard of that either?” 

“Do you believe what a man says when Re’s 
delirious, Ukhanov? Where does this lad come 
from anyway?” 

“If you can’t understand, Golovanov, keep 
quiet!” Drozdovsky raised his voice, and straight- 
ened up with the resilience of a steel spring. 
“Have you forgotten that scout we sent to Divi- 
sion H.Q.? Have you forgotten the patrol the 
people from Army Headquarters were waiting 
for? What a memory! And you call yourself com- 
mander of the headquarters platoon! Now listen! 
Send me two signallers! Sweat blood but get me 
in touch with Division H.Q.! Is that clear, Golo- 
vanov? I give you ten minutes. Repeat the order!” 

Sergeant-Major Golovanov drew himself up to 
his enormous height, repeated the order, and with 
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unexpected nimbleness sprang on to the parapet 
and pounded away towards the battery’s observa- 
tion post. 

Gripping the butt of the tommy gun with numb 
lingers, Kuznetsov said at last, “Listen, Drozdov- 
sky, you’re a bit late on the scene as usual. Ukha- 
nov and I have already taken the decision to go 
out and look for them. So you can calm down. 
Tune in your radio and tell them — ” 

“Where’s the wounded man, dears?” 

Before Kuznetsov could finish, Rubin came slid- 
ing into the gun-pit on his short legs, panting 
heavily, and Zoya’s white sheepskin gleamed 
suddenly in the darkness. Her voice rang like glass 
on the icy air and broke off suddenly. Then the 
white blob of her sheepskin loomed near the 
ground to the left of the gun and her voice 
sounded again, in different tones. 

“Put that snow away, Ukhanov. He’s wounded. 
Give me your knife. Hold his leg like that and I’ll 
cut the boot open. But be careful. Hold the heel. 
Can’t you see, it’s all swollen with blood.” 

Did Chibisov actually hit him? Kuznetsov grit- 
ted his teeth at the thought of such an absurdity. 
Now he knew what he was going to do^ what com- 
mand he would give, and there was no time to 
lose. The cold was rasping his face like sandpa- 
per. His back and chest were chilled. His hands 
would soon be completely numb. He had to act 
now, take the risk; he had to get moving what- 
ever happened. 

He felt pretty sure that under cover of the burnt- 
out tanks in front of the battery they could manage 
the five hundred metres to the two wrecked 
carriers, behind which there should be a bomb 
crater with the two scouts in it. But were they still 
alive? Why had the firing out there stopped? 
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Yes, we must go now. It’ll be all right as long 
as we don’t run into any Germans before the 
crater. If we can get there without shooting, 
without exposing ourselves. 

Ignoring Drozdovsky, he brought his fist down 
on the dish of his tommy gun, pulled himself to 
his teet, stepped over to the trench and with a 
strangely weightless feeling in his chest called 
hoarsely, “Ukhanov, Rubin, Chibisov, get your 
grenacles and submachine-guns and report to 
me. 

From the trench came a sound like a puppy 
whining, .but the sound was human. It was a man 
whining, with his hands pressed over his mouth. 
Kuznetsov went down into the trench. Chibisov 
was lying on his side in the corner. At the sound 
of footsteps he cringed away and his scrabbling 
felt boots touched Kuznetsov’s, as if seeking a 
foothold, so that he could press himself deeper 
into the earth. 

“Get up, Chibisov!” Kuznetsov ordered. 
“What’s the matter.'' Where’s your carbine? Leave 
it here, lake iSechayev’s submachine-gun.” 

"Oomrade .Lieutenant, Loya said the boot was 

full ol blood, i shot at him but how could 1 

know ? i never meant to shoot the boy. . . .” 

“Get up at once, Chibisov!” 

Chibisov scrambled out of the darkness. His 
damp, frost-rimed face was contorted and, to 
stop the cry rising from his throat, he was biting 
one ice-coated mitten, while with the other he 
groped blindly on the snowy parapet for his car- 
bine; at length he found it and pulled it towards 
him, then almost dropped it. Obviously he had 
no control over his frozen fingers. 

“Are you frost-bitten, Chibisov?” Kuznetsov 
caught the carbine and pushed it between Chibi- 
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sov’s rigid mittens. He clasped it absurdly, with 
the barrel sticking into his cheek. 

“Pm frozen to the bone. I can’t do anything 
with myself. . .hands, legs ” 

Tears flowed down his dirty, stubbled cheeks 
to the comforter round his chin, and Kuznetsov 
was startled by his hangdog expression, his utter 
helplessness and inability to understand what 
was happening and what was expected of him. 
Though Kuznetsov did not realise it at the time, 
this was not just physical exhaustion, nor even 
fear of death. Rather it was a kind of animal de- 
spair after all he had been through in the past 
twenty-four hours — after the bombing, the tank 
attacks, the destruction of the other gun crews, 
after the German’s breakthrough that now looked 
very much like encirclement; and it was also de- 
spair at the impossible, totally unacceptable idea 
of going and doing something. Probably it was his 
lone, terrified shooting of the scout, his failure to 
believe that this was one of his own men, a Rus- 
sian, that had finally broken him. 

“I can’t go on!” Chibisov sobbed, pressing his 
mitten over his mouth and choking. “Comrade 
Lieutenant! . . . Something’s gone wrong in my 
head. I can’t understand orders any more! 1 can’t 
control myself.” 

“Pull yourself together, Chibisov! Stop this!” 
Kuznetsov snapped, keeping his voice low. He 
looked at Chibisov with compassion but he knew 
from his own experience that to give way now 
would mean abandoning all hope of life. “The 
best thing is to keep moving. You’ll get warm. Do 
you hear me, Chibisov? Otherwise you’re fin- 
ished!” 

“Comrade Lieutenant. . . . Leave me here, for 
Christ’s sake!” 
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“I can’t, Chibisov! Try to understand. I’m short 
of men as it is. Who can I take instead? Necha- 
yev? He’s the gun-layer. He’s got to stay by the 
gun. You couldn’t manage if the gun had to be 
fired. Can’t you understand?” 

Ukhanov and Rubin were already standing 
beside him in the trench, their greatcoats rustling 
stiffly against the harsh, frozen earth. They were 
both busily stuffing grenades into their pockets. 
As he packed away the small ribbed missiles and 
slung his tommy gun fiercely over his shoulder, 
Rubin muttered with quiet enmity, “Curse his 
soul, the little runt! Shooting’s too good for the 
likes of him.” He coughed and spat, then stamped 
his feet, as though he wanted to crush the earth 
under him. Ukhanov breathed on the breech mech- 
anism of his tommy gun to warm it, checked its 
action and looked up at Chibisov’s pitifully crum- 
pled, tear-stained face and said with apparent 
sympathy, “If we had more men, it would be no 
sin on our conscience to send you to the shelter to 
help with the wounded. Rut as it is, what else can 
we do?” 

“I’ll freeze to death here.” And in a fit of des- 
peration Chibisov reached out imploringly for 
Ukhanov’s protective strength, repeating. “I’ll 
freeze to death. I’m shaking all over. Something’s 
going to happen to me. ... I can feel it. . . . I’m 
whacked out. . .no good for anything, Ser- 
geant ” 

“Yes, he’s all in,” Ukhanov agreed calmly. 
“Well, Chibisov, this is what we’ll do, if you don’t 
object. I’ll give your hands a rub. You’ll feel warm- 
er and everything’ll be all right. First a man’s 
hands freeze, then he freezes up altogether. That’s 
a well-known fact.” His steel-capped front tooth 
gleamed and he almost smiled. “Just a couple of 
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minutes, Lieutenant. Let me do it or he’ll turn 
into an icicle. Now let’s just step aside, Chibisov, 
so as not to trouble anyone’s eyesight.” 

“We’ll wait two minutes, Ukhanov,” Kuznetsov 
replied with mixed feelings of pity and con- 
tempt, trying not to watch Chibisov as he hob- 
bled along the communication trench as if for 
salvation itself, his head shaking in soundless 
weeping. 

Kuznetsov had seen the same thing happen to 
other men in other circumstances, during his 
baptism of fire at Roslavl. The endless suffering 
deprived them of all self-control, tearing it out 
of them like the very core of their being. As a 
rule this was the premonition of death. Such men 
were written off in advance, regarded as walking 
corpses. In those days he had felt no pity but 
rather a surprised disgust at human weakness, 
at such depth of degradation, and had feared 
only that something similar might one day affect 
himself. 

“A fat lot of fighting we’ll do with a wet rag 
like him! His snot’s hanging down to his belly! 
Shooting’s too kind for him!” 

“Stop that, Rubin,” Kuznetsov rounded on him. 
“What’s made you so vicious towards everyone? 
I can’t understand it. Your hands are all right, 
aren’t they? Can you press the trigger? I wouldn’t 
believe you if you said you couldn’t. Remember 
that!” 

“You’re very kind to me, aren’t you, Lieuten- 
ant. Ever so kind! Not like you treat Chibisov. 
What have you got agin me?” 

“Think what you like,” Kuznetsov said, and 
frowned in the direction of Drozdovsky’s erect 
figure standing over the scout Zoya was bandag- 
ing. Defiantly he reflected that it did not really 
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matter whether or not he had heard the conversa- 
tion with Chibisov. 

“Lieutenant Kuznetsov! Who was that whining? 
Chibisov? What’s the matter with him? Is he 
refusing to go?” 

Drozdovsky strode up, smart and erect as ever, 
ready for action, splashing his coldness over 
everyone, just as he had been in the train and dur- 
ing the march. He still seemed to have no doubts 
about anything whatever. He was calm and self- 
confident. Nothing had happened to him or ever 
would happen. Kuznetsov replied as curtly as 
possible, “You’re hearing things, Battery Com- 
mander. I’m responsible for Chibisov.” 

“Possibly. Now listen to me, Kuznetsov,” Droz- 
dovsky spoke as if the decision had already been 
taken. “We must go out for those scouts in a 
bigger group. Three men can’t bring in three 
others. I’ll go as well. With the two signallers. I’ll 
follow you. To the right of the two burnt-out car- 
riers.” 

“You needn’t worry, Battery Commander,” 
Kuznetsov answered estrangedly. “If there’s 
anyone still alive there, we’ll bring them back 
somehow.” 

“I’m not worrying, Kuznetsov. But I shall come 
on after you!” Drozdovsky’s nostrils and long, 
girlish lashes quivered as he eyed Kuznetsov from 
head to foot, then he turned away, brushed past 
the stolidly silent Rubin and strode back to the 
gun, where Zoya, helped by Nechayev, was still 
bandaging the now speechless scout. 

If I’m killed today, it’s what had to be, Kuz- 
netsov reflected, gripping the butt of his tommy 
gun, then drove the thought away at once, won- 
dering why it had occurred to him. “Comrade 
Lieutenant, we’re ready! Like for a wedding.” 
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Ukhanov came in from the communication 
trench with Chibisov, very small and g-uiltily 
subdued, following behind him. His head was 
drawn down into his shoulders and he carried his 
carbine at his side like a useless, lump of wood. 

“Fine then. . . . Leave the carbine with Necha- 
yev. Take his tommy gun,” Kuznetsov ordered and 
nodded to Ukhanov. “You’ll go with him, I’ll go 
with Rubin. Right then. Forward!” 

Tust then there was a stir of movement on the 
firing platform. Zova and Nechavev were carrying 
the scout down to the bank. His legs had suddenly 
grown to an incredible size in their bandages. 
Zova’s voice reached Kuznetsov on the wind, in 
a barely audible whisper. 

“Good luck, boys! Mind you come back!” 

Kuznetsov did not answer. 


Chapter Twenty-One 

“Forward!” 

It was the last command that Chibisov had 
heard as they climbed over the parapet. Before 
he had gone ten paces everything — the dug-outs 
in the cliff, the gun-pit, the gun, the communi- 
cation trenches— all seemed to disappear as if 
they had never existed, and at once he was over- 
come by a feeling of being utterly exposed and 
isolated from everyone and everything that had 
been his. With anguish gnawing at the pit of his 
stomach, Chibisov hobbled along behind Ukhanov, 
stumbling into deep shell-holes, scrambling out 
of them in terror, trying to shout, “Where’re we 
going!” and then staggering on. 

Something seemed to be coming towards him 
from the lurking unknown of the steppe, from 
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the hostile semi-darkness ahead, where every- 
thing was freezing in the snake-like rustle of the 
flying snow, in the stillness of the faint glow from 
behind them. At times it seemed as if the whitish 
shapes ahead were creeping forward amid the 
waves of snow, as if the prostrate bodies between 
the black hulks of tanks with their faint metallic 
tappings were silently stirring, as if the white 
heads in those square enemy helmets were cau- 
tiously rising out of the snow in front. 

Numb with fear, Chibisov flung himself flat, 
groping for the trigger of his gun in a kind of 
drunken panic. Surely they were Germans! 

But there were no shots. Ukhanov did not throw 
himself down or give any command. He padded 
forward in silence, leaning into the wind, step- 
ping over the huddled bodies that seemed to 
writhe under the drifting snow. Somehow manag- 
ing to recover his breath, Chibisov scraped the 
frost off his wet eyelids and saw that he was 
surrounded bv bodies that were now frozen into 
the ground. Snow had been drifting over them 
since morning. They must be the Germans that 
had jumped out of burning tanks. 

Thank God they are dead! The thought ham- 
mered at his temples, where his heart now seemed 
to be beating. We’re walking over dead 
bodies to reach the living. . . . Lord Almighty, 
where are we going? Isn’t Ukhanov afraid to be 
going towards the Germans like this? There must 
be some live ones lurking here! Am I going to 
be captured a second time? It wouldn’t take a 
minute for them to surround us. Then they’d 
start their shouting. . . . 

The thought brought on a fresh spasm of ter- 
ror and the trembling of his stomach muscles 
made him even weaker. He darted his eyes to the 
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right, straining to see where Kuznetsov and Rubin 
were going. But there was no sign of them. I 
couldn’t stand it all over again. I just couldn’t. I’d 
rather kill myself! God Almighty, have mercy on 
me and my children! I’m not a wicked man. I 
wouldn’t harm a cat or even a dog — I’ve never 
harmed anyone in my life! Never raised a finger 
against the wife or the kiddies! People always 
said I was a quiet boy, laughed at me because I 
never liked fighting. ... I never meant to hurt that 
lad from the patrol! It was an accident. I was so 
scared and cold! Is that what I’m being punished 
for? Chibisov muttered the words to himself, as he 
stumbled along, addressing some being who ruled 
over his life, and gradually he began to make out 
where he was going. The dim outlines of tanks 
wobbled into his field of vision, then the darkness 
swam with vague violet shapes, as when the eyes 
are tightly closed. 

“Stop, Chibisov! Down!” Ukhanov’s command 
hit him like a blow on the head. “Germans!” 

Deafened by the blood hammering at the back 
of his skull, Chibisov tripped over something that 
crunched like a heart of cabbage and fell flat on 
his face into the drifting snow. In utter confusion 
he raised his head. A blob of light floated and 
blinked before his damp eyelashes. Dim white fig- 
ures rose from a mound and with them, the dark, 
wavering shape of a vehicle. 

Then he was petrified by a frightened but 
threatening shout in a foreign tongue. 

“Wer ist da? Haiti ” 

It’s them! The thought exploded in Chibisov’s 
brain. He began to crawl away frantically jerking 
back the bolt of his submachine-gun with numb 
fingers, but at that moment a hand gripped his 
shoulder like a vice, and a voice hissed in his ear, 
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“ ‘Don’t shoot! This way! Behind the tank! Where’re 
you off to? Keep to the right, to the right!” 

Ukhanov was beside him, nudging his shoulder 
violently. He obediently changed direction and 
with a strangled sob crawled on his belly to the 
right, afraid even to look up, raking snow into 
his boots and mittens. Then the foreign voice 
shouted again. 

“Haiti” 

A submachine-gun fired deafeningly, tearing 
his ears, flashing overhead. The whole steppe was 
lit up in a merciless glare. For a few seconds the 
glare floated in the sky and in those few seconds 
Chibisov repeated to himself, “They can see us, 
thev can see us! They’ll come at us in a minute 
and we won’t even have time to shoot!” 

“Keep quiet! What are you muttering about? 
Singing psalms? Ukhanov’s voice reached him as 
if through a thick pillow. 

“Germans!. . . Sergeant! — ” 

“Lie still, I tell you! Why are you moaning, 
dad? Are you round the bend?” 

The snow gleamed unbearably bright. Chibi- 
sov drew his legs up to his belly in sheer misery 
as the flare landed about ten metres away, behind 
the tank where they were sheltering. It hissed in 
the snow, scattering firework sparks at his feet, 
sprinkling the grey armour of the tank and its 
ugly, motionless tracks. Its bluish light fell on an 
ice-coated log that lay with what looked like a 
broken branch sticking out of it, sparkling phos- 
Dhorescently. The log was just where something 
had crunched when Chibisov tripped over it. It 
was the body of a German tankman. 

“Look, Chibisov, there’s a watch on his wrist.” 
Ukhanov whispered with a slight nudge of his 
elbow, “What a waste, eh! Why are you shaking 
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like a goat’s tail? Got frozen again? Can you still 
feel the trigger? The main thing, dad, is not to 
get scared. Nothing worse than death can happen 
to you. How old are you? Past thirty by the look 
of it?” 

“I’m frozen to the bone, Sergeant. . . . I’m over 
forty-eight. Frozen stiff I am. . . 

“Well, you’re no chicken. Keep your fingers 
moving, keep ’em moving all the time. It won’t 
be much longer now. They’ll quieten down and 
we’ll push on. We’ll get through. We’ll crawl 
round them to the right, then make a dash for the 
two carriers by the ravine. Don’t worry, dad, 
we’ll make it!” 

The flare went out and it suddenly became 
even darker than before, and from this deeper 
darkness that the distant glow had not yet over- 
come a torch flashed suspiciously on the mound; 
foreign voices and what sounded like a laugh of 
encouragement came to them on the wind, and 
again the torch flashed a signal amid the shifting 
shadows. 

“They’re coming this way! They’re coming!. . . 
Fire, Sergeant, fire!” Chibisov forced out be- 
tween uncontrollably chattering teeth and 
clutched madly at his gun, which began to shake 
limply in his grasp. Every fibre of his body pro- 
tested against what might now happen to him. 
His mind was darkened by the horror of it and 
by hatred of the voices that had reached him, by 
the German laughter, which seemed to come from 
the hillock only a hundred paces away. He groped 
for the trigger and squeezed desperately. 

Ukhanov felt the scorching muzzle flashes. 
Scattered shouts broke out ahead. Answering 
bursts clanged off the tank above him. Snow flew 
in his face and he heard a delirious voice beside 
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him, “Smash ’em, Sergeant! Shoot ’em down, Ser- 
geant!” Before he had quite grasped what was 
happening he saw Ghibisov in the light of a flare, 
lying on his side by the tank track. He was clutch- 
ing convulsively at his forearm and at the same 
time trying to reach for his tommy gun, which 
seemed to have been knocked out of his hands. 

Ukhanov snapped at him in a furious whisper, 
“Don’t yell! Shut your mouth and keep quiet!” He 
crawled over to Ghibisov and pulled back the top 
of his mitten. “What are you yelling for? Are you 
wounded? Why are you holding your arm?” 

“It’s gone all numb. ... I can’t shoot, Ser- 
geant. ...” 

“It’s not numb. It’s been snicked by a bullet! 
Can’t you feel it? Let me have a look!” Ukhanov 
felt and examined the sleeve of Chibisov’s great- 
coat, already a little moist with blood, and swore 
in annoyance. “Why did you shoot, you old devil? 
Did I give the order? Why the hell did you open 
fire?” 

“Sergeant, I’m sorry!. . . I can’t bear to hear 
that babbling of theirs. ... I couldn’t stand it. . . . 
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m sorry. „ . . 

For a moment Ukhanov eyed him with re- 
proachful pity, then lifted his broken, feverishly 
trembling body, which could not yet feel the 
wound, and propped him against the tank track. 

“Did you remember your prison camp? Was 
that it?” he said bitterly. “Lucky as a corpse, you 
are, dad! Stopped a bullet right away!” He 
slipped the magazine out of Chibisov’s tommy gun, 
slung the gun round his neck and, as if to calm 
himself, passed his icy mitten over his face. 

“Off you go then, dad, crawl back to the bat- 
tery! This is no place for you. You ought to have 
been cooking porridge in the kitchen long ago. 
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And keep well down or youdl stop something 
worse. Back into the rear, dad! They’ll bandage 
you up there. Off you go!” 

He pushed him away from the tank and, when 
Chibisov began to wriggle away among the shell- 
holes, flung himself down in the snow, biting at 
it for its grimy moisture, as if tortured by thirst. 

“Ukhanov! Ukhanov!” 

He looked up at the sound of an anxious shout 
to the right, where one of the outpost’s trenches 
had been. Kuznetsov and Rubin were running 
towards him like long shadows on the snow; the 
next moment they both flung themselves down 
beside him, panting for breath. Forestalling their 
questions, he rapped hoarsely, “Chibisov’s been 
wounded. Not badly. In the arm. I sent him back. 
We’ll manage without him.” 

“I thought so!” Kuznetsov frowned. “Never 
mind. Perhaps it’s for the best.” He moved nearer. 
“Listen, Ukhanov. I ran into some chaps from the 
outposts. I’ve just had a chat with a machine- 
gunner, lad with a great big moustache. They’re 
collecting ammunition from the trench. The grease 
in their machine-guns is frozen. They’re trying 
to thaw them out. I thought there wasn’t a soul 
left, but there are a few. Not a single officer, 
though. They said it’s about a hundred and fifty 
metres to the two wrecked carriers. We’ll wait for 
the Germans to quieten down a bit, then move 
on without any shooting.” 

“Got out of the fighting nice and easy, hasn’t 
he!” Rubin said with gloomy disappointment in 
his voice. “I bet he’s pleased as punch, the little 
squit. Glad to be still in one piece!” 

“No shooting, Lieutenant?” Ukhanov queried, 
still spitting snow. He picked up Chibisov’s mag- 
azine disk calmly and tucked it away down the 
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front of his greatcoat. “Right you are. These 
corpse collectors are only shooting to frighten us 
off. I’m sure we’ll get through, Lieutenant.” 

The spluttering roar of tank engines with a 
whir and back-firing that denoted disengaged 
gears broke out from the edge of the village on 
the right. The echoes cut through the brief still- 
ness of the night. 

“They’re warming up their engines,” Kuzne- 
tsov said listening. “And they’re pretty near. 
Now!” 

Rubin had bared his small teeth spitefully to 
make some retort, but the sharp command brought 
him suddenly to his feet. 

“Forward! We’ll make a dash for it!” 

They covered the remaining hundred and fifty 
metres to the carriers on the edge of the ravine 
in short spurts, then waited, lying in the snow, 
and crawled on further among the shell-holes. 
The German burial squad had stopped firing and 
was now on their left and a little behind them. 
But on the right and ahead, from the fringe of 
the south-bank village, where the tank engines 
had been warming up, the Germans started send- 
ing up bunches of flares that cast a dangerous 
light over the steppe every five seconds. 

Evidently they were worried by the firing 
near the bank but, though they were observing 
the steppe from two sides, they did not shoot for 
fear of hitting their own men. At least, so it 
seemed to Kuznetsov when after running and 
crawling they eventually reached the two car- 
riers and dropped exhaustedly in the snow. 
Rubin was panting violently, gulping air into 
his lungs. Kuznetsov’s face was rigid from con- 
tinual exposure to the drifting snow and his 
heart was beating in failing double thuds. For 
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about two minutes no one moved, feeling as if 
they would never be able to get up. Ukhanov 
recovered his breath first, levered himself to his 
feet with the butt of his gun and leaned against 
the side of the carrier, speaking in a hoarse whis- 
per. 

“It looks as if there’s a bomb crater about fifty 
metres to the right, Lieutenant. Just on the edge 
of the ravine. There’s enough earth thrown up 
round it. Where else could it be? The ground is 
pretty flat round here. ... So we’ll have to do 
some more crawling and they’re making the 
place light as day. They must have got wind of 
us, the devils!*'* 

Kuznetsov rested his tommy gun in the crook 
of his arm — his fingers felt as if they had needles 
driven into them — and stood up beside Ukhanov, 
staring across the menacingly inflamed expanse 
beyond the carriers, where the whitish edges of 
what they thought might be a bomb crater formed 
a f airly high mound. To the right he could make 
out the first bluish-white, snow-covered roofs 
of the village, on to which the dying flares were 
dropping after splitting the sky with a radiance 
that the frosty mist first intensified and then 
choked. The incredible nearness of the Germans 
gave him a stifled, prickly feeling in the chest and 
he began to think he could see in the village streets 
the dark turrets of the tanks with dim figures 
moving round them, and even hear voices shout- 
ing amid the crackle and hum of engines. 

The scouts can’t be out there, in that crater, so 
close to the Germans! There must be two other 
carriers somewhere else. These are the wrong 
ones! 

They had made a mistake and come to the 
wrong spot! All they had done in such stubborn 
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desperation had been for nothing, to no purpose. 
Still aware of the same stifled, prickly feeling 
in his chest and unable to order the final dash to 
the crater, Kuznetsov nevertheless made an effort 
and forced himself to give a command. 

“Ukhanov, crawl forward and find out. Is this 
the right crater, damn it? Otherwise we’re going 
to crawl into trouble right under Fritz’s nose.” 

“It looks like it, Lieutenant.” 

“Go and check. We’ll wait here.” 

“I’ll find out, -Lieutenant.” 

Ukhanov said no more. As soon as he crawled 
away from the carriers and his broad back be- 
gan to merge with the drifting snow, Kuznetsov 
brought his tommy gun to the ready, pulled off 
his mitten, found the trigger with an almost 
numb finger and wedged his shoulder firmly 
against the side of the carrier. 

If we’ve made a mistake, I’ll leave Ukhanov 
and Rubin here and look for the crater myself. 
I brought them out here. I can’t afford to risk a 
single man. 

Those faint outlines of heaped, snow-pow- 
dered soil might turn out to be the parapet of the 
German outpost. Every muscle tense, his eyes 
fixed on Ukhanov as he wormed his way for- 
ward amid the flurries of snow, Kuznetsov pre- 
pared himself to give covering fire at the first 
shot from the German trenches. In the blinding 
darkness between two German flares, he lost 
track of him. The strange stillness seemed to 
strike him in the face and he shuddered. Then 
light blazed again over the roofs and there was 
nothing but level radiant snow, a few bushes 
waving in the wind, and not a sign of the white 
figure ahead. The tanks in the village had grown 
quiet. 
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“Rubin, can you see Ukhanov? Can you see 
him anywhere?” 

“Why’s it so quiet all of a sudden, Lieutenant? 
He seems to have vanished — not a sign of him.” 
Rubin breathed heavily, rising on his haunches 
and lifting his big frozen, anxious face. “Mebbe 
they’ve grabbed him, Lieutenant?” 

But the next moment from the swirling, rus- 
tling murk that was suddenly turned into pitch 
darkness as the chemical radiance faded from the 
sky there came a hurried cry, something between 
an exclamation and a shout. 

“This way!. . . This way!” 

Forward, Rubin!” Kuznetsov ordered, and 
regardless of whatever danger or relief there 
might be in that unexpected “this way”, he dashed 
forward with a shiver of excitement in the sav- 
ing five seconds of darkness. 

Rubin brought his tommy gun to his hip and 
charged after him, panting heavily over his 
shoulder. 


Chapter Twenty-Two 

The huge bomb crater about one hundred 
metres from the ravine was indeed the one in 
which the division’s reconnaissance scouts had 
been compelled to take refuge when caught by 
battle during their belated return from patrol. It 
must have formed a black smoking pit amid the 
sunlit whiteness of the steppe, and the tanks 
attacking from the ravine would have had to 
circle round it. Later on, two armoured troop 
carriers had passed within a few metres of it and 
come under direct fire from the Soviet batteries, 
which had quickly set them ablaze. 
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When Kuznetsov with Rubin behind him 
reached the edge of the crater, looked down into 
its bluish depths and saw Ukhanov fumbling with 
something at the bottom, all he wanted to know 
was whether the other scouts were there, whether 
they were still alive. As he ran down the steep 
slope, he let out a panting, “Are they alive?” 

“Two of them here,” Ukhanov replied. 

The two dim shapes lay on the bottom of the 
crater as if locked together in a death grip. Ukha- 
nov was squatting beside them, trying in vain to 
pull them apart. He was jerking their shoulders 
and shaking them and, surprisingly, they were 
showing some faint signs of life; one of them was 
wearing a camouflage cape and steamy breath 
was rising from the huffily frosted hood, while the 
eyes, scarcely visible between thick rims of frost, 
looked up at Ukhanov under the woolly white 
caterpillars of the brows and an incoherent mutter 
rose from the throat. 

“Let go your hands, lad, let go! We’re your 
own men — Russians! Can’t you hear me?” Ukha- 
nov was saying. “Now then! Look up at me, lad!” 

“Damn me, if that one in the cape isn’t ours and 
the other’s a German!” Rubin exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. “Look, they’re breathing! Stone the 
crows!” 

“The other one’s a German,” Ukhanov report- 
ed. “Have a look, Lieutenant.” 

Only now was Kuznetsov able to distinguish one 
from the other of the two men lying locked in a 
frozen embrace at the bottom of the crater. It 
was one of their own scouts and a rather big, 
heavily built German in a fur hat and greatcoat, 
quite grey from the salt-like snow that had eaten 
into the pile. The German’s gloved hands were 
tied behind his back and his white bony face was 
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half covered by the fur collar, but there was no 
gag in his mouth. Sensing that there were people 
round him, he began to snort without opening his 
heavy, bulldog jaws and worked his cheek round 
in the snow. Needles of frost hung down from 
his broad dilated nostrils like long, wet whiskers. 

“Hi there, lad! Loosen your grip! It’s your 
own men, understand? We’ve come to help you.” 

Not without using some force, Ukhanov re- 
leased the German from the hoop-like arms of the 
scout, who let him go with a faint groan. He 
must have been holding his prisoner for hours, 
gripping him from behind to preserve the last 
warmth in their bodies. Ukhanov pulled the 
scout to one side and said to Kuznetsov, “The 
German’s still alive and kicking! But our lad 
seems to be a gonner. Why the hell didn’t he take 
that bulldog’s greatcoat? Look, it’s fur-lined. 
Lieutenant! Did he think he was so valuable he 
had to coddle him? Shall I untie this one’s paws? 
He won’t run away now.” 

“Where’s the third man? I don’t see him any- 
where,” Kuznetsov said tensely. “That other lad 
said there would be two scouts here. Up you go, 
Rubin, and have a look round. He may have 
crawled out. Search all round the edge of the 
crater!:” 

Kuznetsov looked down at the scout lying silent- 
ly on his back. The hood pulled down to his 
closed eyes was like a mask of sugar. The front of 
his cape was torn to shreds, the belt was missing 
and his quilted jacket was plastered with snow* 
The splayed legs looked like logs in their padded 
trousers and felt boots, which were caked with a 
mixture of snow and dirt. One leg was particu- 
larly thick because of some wrappings above the 
knee, from which there dangled something thin 
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and twisted, like a frozen belt. It was indeed the 
scout’s belt, which he had used as a kind of tour- 
niquet. He must have done it in haste some time 
ago without even taking off the boot or slitting the 
trouser leg, counting on the belt alone to stop the 
blood. 

The whole patrol must have been surprised 
early that morning in the village, and the survi- 
vors had only managed to crawl as far as this 
when the bombing started. But where were their 
weapons? How many had there been altogether? 
Where was the other scout? 

There were none of the scout’s weapons in the 
crater. A massive foreign holster, evidently taken 
from the German, was lying on the slope, already 
half buried in a drift. Kuznetsov pulled it out. It 
was empty and he threw it away. Then he bent 
over the scout and tried gently to ease the hood 
away from his face but it was impossible. Face 
and hood were fused in a solid crust. The crackle 
of it made him jerk his hand away. 

“Listen, lad,” Kuznetsov said without much 
hope that the scout would hear him. “We’re your 
own side, we’re Russians. . . . There were two of 
you here. Where’s the other? Where did the other 
go?” 

But the man’s hissing mutter made no sense. It 
seemed to consist of only two syllables, “Ger- 
ma. . .Ger-ma. . . .” 

“German?” Kuznetsov decided. Does he want to 
say something about the German? Or does he take 
me for one? 

“Well, shall we start carrying them back, 
Lieutenant?” Ukhanov’s voice interrupted his 
thoughts. “Shall we have to carry this great lump 
on our backs as well? Look what the Hun is doing 
now, Lieutenant! Has he gone mad or wild? Shall 


I give him one between the eyes to calm him 
down?" 

At first Kuznetsov could not understand what 
had come over the German either. Now that 
Ukhanov had untied him he was rolling like a 
white log about the bottom of the crater, beating 
the snow frenziedly with his fur boots and fists, 
jerking his head epileptically, arching his back, 
flinging himself down on his chest and uttering 
wild, sobbing cries; his teeth gleamed bluishly as 
if in silent laughter, his eyes bulged hysterically. 
Either the cold had robbed him of his sanity or he 
was warming himself in a fit of animal joy now 
that at last his toi'ment was over and he was 
no longer lying imprisoned in the petrified 
embrace of the Russian scout, expecting to be 
killed. 

“ Verfluchter , verfluchter!. . .” the German 
croaked out the strange foreign words, foaming 
at the mouth and rolling from side to side. 
“ Rus . . ,Rus. . . Verfluckterl ” 

“Looks as if he’s quite a rank,” Ukhanov 
remarked, observing the German with conde- 
scending curiosity. “Is he swearing, Lieutenant? 
Going off the deep end?” 

“Sounds like it,” Kuznetsov replied. 

Then the German went limp, rolled over on 
his side and his hands in their leather gloves 
fumbled with the folds of his greatcoat; suddenly 
his back grew tense again, his head jerked up, his 
eyes rolled and he seemed either to howl or weep, 
flailing the snow with his fur boots. 

“Do it in your trousers, Fritz, it’ll keep you 
warm,” Ukhanov said mockingly, interpreting the 
German’s movements. “There’s no one here to 
unbutton your fly for you. You’ll have to put up 
with it, you hitlerite pain in the neck. We haven’t 
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got a batman with a chamber pot to look after 
you.” 

“ Verfluchter , Rus , verfluchterl . . . Ich sterbe, 
Rus . . . ” 

“SteA aw/!” Kuznetsov ordered suddenly, 
desperately trying to remember a few scraps of 
school German, and went over to the officer, who 
had suddenly grown very still. “Steh aufl ” he re- 
peated. “Get up!” 

The German’s eyes stared up glassily from the 
bony face and focussed on Kuznetsov’s tommy 
gun. His teeth stopped chattering and a muffled 
sound came out in reply. Kuznetsov jabbed 
his shoulder with the gun and repeated more 
sharply: 

“ Steh auf, schnell! Schnell , I said!” 

The German sat up hurriedly and tried to rise, 
but his legs gave way under him and he toppled 
sideways against the wall of the crater; with anoth- 
er choking sob he struggled on to all fours, then 
rose unsteadily to his feet. He was a head taller 
than Kuznetsov, burly, thickset, too much so in his 
fur-lined greatcoat. His face was very close, an 
alien face, expecting a blow, wary, and at the 
same time still trying to affect arrogance. 

“You’ll be his escort, Ukhanov. He seems to 
be an important swine,” Kuznetsov snapped with 
a fierce thrill of hatred at being so close to a live 
nazi, a being that had been hateful even in imag- 
ination. Yes, this was just how he had ima- 
gined them all and now he felt quite sure that 
there was nothing human, not a single normal 
quality, left in the heart of this prisoner. 

Between them lay a great abyss of suffering, 
blood, conceptions of each other born of hatred, 
a way of life that was utterly foreign and incom- 
prehensible, hostile, incompatible ideas. Between 
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them was war and weapons ready for 
tion. 

“And you’ll be responsible for him!” Kuznet- 
sov snapped fiercely. 

‘Til take him in, Lieutenant. He’ll be good as 
gold with me,” Ukhanov promised. He went up 
to the German and unceremoniously searched his 
pockets, took out a lighter and a crumpled packet 
of cigarettes, deliberately unbuttoned his great- 
coat, fished a wallet out of the bemedalled tunic, 
then he turned back the frozen cuff and said half- 
questioningly, “Look what a fuss the scouts made 
of him. They left him everything. . . . Shall I take 
his watch, Lieutenant?” 

“To hell with it! And leave him his lighter and 
cigarettes! To hell with them too!” Kuznetsov 
snapped disgustedly. “Taking stuff from a lousy 
fascist swine.” 

“I don’t see any lice on him,” Ukhanov released 
the German’s sleeye with a smirk and opened the 
wallet. “Look at this, Lieutenant — photographs. 
Haven’t you noticed? In all the Germans’ photo- 
graphs their kids are like angels. Particularly the 
girls. And all in white stockings.” 

No, I haven’t. Give it all back,” Kuznetsov 
ignored the photographs completely, as if there 
could be nothing normal and human even in the 
German’s personal wallet. 

“Just tell me this, Lieutenant. Why the blazes 
do we always treat them so soft?” 

Apparently the German had understood some- 
thing. With the repetition of the word “lieuten- 
ant” the deliberately arrogant expression disap- 
peared and was succeeded by one of hesitant 
request. He swayed towards Kuznetsov, this frown- 
ing Russian boy who gave his orders in such an 
angry tone, and croaked hoarsely, “ Zigaretten . . . 
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meine Zigaretten Herr Leutnant , rauchen, 

rauclien Ich will rauchen , Herr Leutnantl 

Rauchen 

His legs failed him again and he flopped down 
on his bottom in the snow, looking up at Kuzne- 
tsov and jerking his neck as though he were 
having difficulty in swallowing. 

“Give them back. He wants to smoke, see?” 
Kuznetsov said scornfully. 

Still forwning, he went over to the scout. He 
was lying in the same position, his legs splayed, 
frail puffs of steam rising over the hood that was 
frozen to his face. They had to get him out of 
here, but how could it be done without further 
injuring his wounded leg? 

What had happened to that second scout? Per- 
haps the one who had got through had been mis- 
taken? Where was Rubin? 

The whole rim of the crater was swirling with 
dense snow flurries, regularly illuminated by 
bursting flares that could not be seen from the 
depths of their refuge. Now and then frozen snow 
crystals showered over the rim and rustled down 
the sloping wall of the crater. Outside the wind 
was blustering freely over the night-bound steppe, 
and within two hundred paces there were Ger- 
mans — their tanks, their observation posts on the 
edge of the village. Rubin had not come back. 

It’s time to go! We can’t wait any longer. ... I 
must call Rubin in and get started on the way 
back. We can’t take any more risks! In a moment- 
ary fit of anxiety, of mental agony at having 
subjected himself and the others to such danger for 
so long, he was about to tell Ukhanov to pick up 
the scout and set off at once, but it was too late. 

A machine-gun burst that seemed to be right 
overhead sent him instinctively scrambling up the 
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sloping wall of the crater with a sign to Ukhanov 
to stay down for the time being. When he 
reached the top and peered into the swirling 
snow, his first thought was that Rubin had run into 
Germans. 

A heavy machine-gun was hammering reso- 
nantly on the edge of the village and a steady line 
of tracers was sweeping to the left of the crater 
over the burnt-out carriers. Everything was 
flashing and flickering in the storm of flares going 
up from the edge of the village, but there was 
no one to be seen to the left, in the German’s 
field of fire. 

“Rubin!” Kuznetsov called out, raising himself 
on his elbows. “Rubin, come here!” 

At that moment dim figures rose from the 
drifts about fifty metres beyond and to the left 
of the two carriers, ran a few steps towards a 
shell-hole and fell flat into the drifting snow. 
Instantly the machine-gun tracers swung glitter- 
ing towards them. 

That must be Drozdovsky! But why was he so 
far away from the carriers? Didn’t he realise 
where they were? 

“To the right! To the right! This way!” Kuz- 
netsov shouted, raising himself higher on his el- 
bows, to see them better. 

They started crawling towards the crater with 
machine-gun bullets following them all the way. 
About ten metres from its edge the one in front 
rose for a second and shouted, “Lieutenant! It’s 
us!” 

Kuznetsov was able to make out Rubin’s pow- 
erful shoulders, and a little to the left, the slim 
agile figure of Drozdovsky, crawling like a lizard 
towards the crater with two signallers from the 
headquarters platoon, and beside him, under a 
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white hat, a familiar and yet unfamiliar face that 
should never have been there at all. It was Zoya’s, 
Deceptively animated by danger, it seemed to be 
trying to say that she was not in the least wor- 
ried by the possibility of being killed or wound- 
ed, that there was really no danger at all. 

Why had they brought her with them? What 
help could she be to anyone out here? Why was 
she here? Kuznetsov was more annoyed than 
surprised and, as he saw Zoya look up with the 
same expression at the tracers flying overhead, 
he waved his gun and shouted furiously, “Hurry 
up! Get a move on! Into the crater all of you!” 

“Comrade Lieutenant!” Rubin panted, crawl- 
ing nearer. “I looked everywhere, crawled all 
over the place. There’s no other scout here. . . , 
I’ve searched every inch of ground. Then I saw 
our lot running across, to the left. So I ran after 
them to show them the way and we were spot- 
ted!” 

“Of course, you were! Running! Did you think 
you were back home?” Kuznetsov cut in angrily, 
with bitter emphasis on the word “running”. 
“Putting on a variety show for them! Down into 
the crater! All of you!” 

The snow-covered bodies crawled breathlessly 
to the edge of the crater, then rolled and slith- 
ered together into its depths. Drozdovsky’s voice 
rang out anxiously, “Kuznetsov, is everything all 
right? Are the scouts here?” 

There was no point in answering. Kuznetsov 
was too irritated by the fire they had provoked. 
Without going down into the crater, he lay 
watching the bursts radiating to the left of the 
carriers, which they would have to pass to get 
back to the gun. While he was trying to visualise 
the sector under fire, he suddenly became aware 
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that someone was still on the edge of the crater, 
and crawled over to him. He felt quick breathing 
on his cheek, and a voice at his ear said, “ Kaz - 
nechik , dear!. . . You’re still alive? Thank good- 
ness, it’s you. . . . Here I am, look at me, kazne- 
chikl” 

“I’ve seen you,” he replied, turning away 
almost hostilely. “What’s all this about?” 

Zoya sat up on the edge of the crater and let 
her legs dangle. Her cap was on one side, her 
hair and long eyebrows were spattered with 
snow. The prickly rime on her lashes made her 
dark, slanting eyes seem unnaturally questioning, 
wide with excitement. There was something 
boyish and challenging in her sideways tilted 
cap, in those smiling lips. 

“Hullo, kuznechikl ” she repeated in the same 
affectionate tone, pronouncing the funny little 
name she had invented almost with delight, and 
peered into his closed, unresponsive face. “I 
didn’t expect to see you again alive! Chibisov 
came in wounded and said you had run into 
Germans right away. I heard the shooting my- 
self That’s why I came. Is Ukhanov wound- 

ed? Can’t you hear me, kuznechik?” 

“I’m no kuznechikl Ukhanov’s quite all right! 
And so am I. Isn’t that obvious? Chibisov would 
tell you anything! There’s nothing for you to do 
here!” He paused, then said rudely, “So you 
came to carry back the wounded? How bloody 
ridiculous ! Who asked you to crawl five hundred 
metres?” 

“Don’t shout at me, kuznechik ” Her slightly 
swollen lips parted and she smiled again. “I’m the 
medical instructor, you know, not the wife you 
don’t love any more. No, kuznechik , you didn’t 
mean to shout at me, did you? Why do you, then? 
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You’ve started giving me orders, kuznechik. But 
am I one of your subordinates?” 

“Get down there!” he commanded. “There’s 
a wounded scout in the crater. But it’s no use 
changing the dressing now. We’ve got to take him 
back first. Get down. We’ll be leaving in a 
minute!” He waited aloofly until Zoya had climbed 
down into the crater, then shouted, “Rubin, report 
to me!” 

“Are we going now, Comrade Lieutenant?” 
Rubin said doubtfully from the slope, and 
coughed up steam. “Shouldn’t we wait a bit? 
They’re pretty jumpy at the moment.” 

“Of course, we’ll wait till they quieten down. 
Keep watch from here!” 

Having given this order, Kuznetsov climbed 
down from the edge, stood up on the slope, slung 
the tommy gun across his chest, and walked down 
into the crater. 

Everyone seemed to be waiting for him. The 
two signallers with earflaps tied under their chins 
were lying in the snow, trying to recover their 
breath after their dangerous passage. Both were 
casting wary glances now at the wounded scout, 
now at Zoya, now at the captured German, who 
was sitting beside Ukhanov, his head in its tall 
hat bent low over his knees, his gloved hands 
tucked under the lapels of his fur-lined great- 
coat. Zoya was kneeling with her back to them, 
feeling the scout’s gruesomely swollen legs, but 
her medical bag still hung fastened at her side. 
Evidently she had decided not to change the 
dressing. She was merely whispering something 
to him. All the others were silent, listening to the 
continual chatter of the nearby machine-gun. 

Drozdovsky was standing between the wounded 
scout and the German, straightening his pistol 
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belt, which had been knocked awry by the long 
crawl through the snow, and glancing uncertainly 
from one to the other. In the early half-light his 
pale, drawn face expressed impatience. 

At the sight of Kuznetsov coming down into the 
crater, he strode up to him and asked in a half- 
demanding tone, “Where’s the other scout? There 
should have been two with the German, so 1 
understood. Where’s the second?” 

“Who knows! We’ve searched all round the 
crater but couldn’t find him,” Kuznetsov replied, 
addressing Ukhanov rather than Drozdovsky. 
Ukhanov was sitting by the German, rubbing 
frost off the breech of his tommy gun with great 
care. “I shouldn’t think he gave himself up to 
the Germans! Must have tried to crawl back and 
couldn’t make it. Either he’s stuck half way or 
he’s reached the outpost trenches. One of the 
two.” 

“We’ve got to search! We must search!” Droz- 
dovsky declared intensely. “We must find him, 
Kuznetsov! I got through to Division C.P. and 
reported where we were going. This is what they 
told me. As soon as we get them back we must 
bring them to the command post, at once. With 
their prisoner. To the reconnaissance chief. Yes, 
we must find him, Kuznetsov. ... At all costs! We 
have no right to leave here till we’ve found that 
second scout!” 

“We can’t spend any more time searching, 
we’ve got to get everyone out of here! Before it’s 
light! Before they catch us all in this booby trap!” 
Kuznetsov interrupted. “Don’t you realise this 
crater is only two hundred metres from the Ger- 
man lines? By daylight anyone could see it from 
the village without field glasses. As soon as they 
calm down, we must get back to the carriers, then 
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on from there in short dashes past the tanks to 
the gun. You ought to have done your searching 
earlier, instead of roaming about the steppe! 
Couldn’t you even find two armoured carriers!” 

“Hear, hear, Lieutenant!” Ukhanov said calm- 
ly, polishing the breech of his gun with his sleeve. 

Kuznetsov was referring to Drozdovsky’s mis- 
take, to his belated arrival with the two signallers, 
to his failure to find the armoured carriers, which 
had attracted attention and brought them under 
fire just when they could have been carrying the 
wounded scout back to their own lines. 

Drozdovsky stood biting his lips for a moment, 
then said with conviction, “While I’m alive, I’m 
responsible for the battery! Responsible for every- 
thing, Kuznetsov. Including your life. . . 

“Oh, are you! No, thanks, Battery Commander, 
not for my life. I’ll be responsible for that myself, 
and for my own men as well, if I’m lucky!” 
Kuznetsov said unrestrainedly, but checked him- 
self. He did not want to go on like this in the 
presence of Zoya and the signallers, did not want 
to show his frank dislike of Drozdovsky. “We’ll 
leave it at that, Battery Commander!” he said. 
“You say we’ve got to search?” 

The heavy machine-gun on the edge of the vil- 
lage had been working its way methodically 
across the steppe to the left of the crater, and 
now the persistent whistle of bullets became 
strangely stationary, concentrating on one spot. 
The German machine-gunner seemed to have 
found something worthy of further attention. 

“So you want us to go on searching here, Bat- 
tery Commander?” Kuznetsov repeated, and 
looked round at the others in the crater. The 
signallers turned their heads guardedly in his 
direction. The German lifted his bony, frost- 
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bitten face from his knees and listened scowlingly 
and warily to the conversation. Zoya looked up 
suddenly with a helpless question in her arched 
brows, her eyes dark under her snow-sprinkled 
cap. Kuznetsov clenched his teeth. Why was she 
looking at him like this? 

“All right then, that’s settled,” he said with an 
unnatural composure that he himself could not 
understand. “I’ll stay here with Rubin. We’ll 
have another look round. And all of you, as soon 
as there’s a lull, will get to hell out of here! Ukha- 
nov, you will lead the way! Or they’ll get lost 
again like a lot of sheep!” 

This is madness, I must be insane, he told him- 
self, realising the lack of logic in his decisions. 
Then another thought occurred to him. What’s 
come over me? I’m losing my self-control. I know 
it’s hopeless to look for this scout, yet I’m agree- 
ing to do so. I even want to look for him. 

“Yes, make a search. Give Rubin the order 
to search the locality again. And we shall wait 
here!” 

Drozdovsky tugged nervously at the belt round 
his girlishly slim waist and turned away. For a 
time he stood on the slope, erect, inscrutable, 
dangerous, as if there were something infallible 
in his order, in his unshakeable persistence. 

He said, “The second scout couldn’t have gone 
far. We have no right to report to the division 
that we left him here. We have no right to go 
away without him! Take the signallers with you 
as well, Kuznetsov!” 

“They’re not needed,” Kuznetsov replied. “Two 
of us will be enough. Why send four men to be 
an eyesore for the Germans?” 

“Battery Commander. . . 

Zoya slipped past Kuznetsov so close that her 
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sheepskin brushed his greatcoat, and confronted 
Drozdovsky, speaking in a quietly appeasing tone. 

“We must take back this one scout now at 
least. He’s very sick. He’s badly frost-bitten and 
has lost a lot of blood. I don’t know whether we’ll 
find the other scout alive, but this one ought to 
be. . . ” 

“Get up, Fritzy!” Ukhanov ordered and jerked 
the prisoner to his feet, rising bear-like himself. 
He slung his tommy gun over his shoulder. “Get 
moving, you bastard! Dance! Jump about! Or 
you’ll peg out before your time! Look lively!” 

He drove the German round the crater, shov- 
ing him this way and that, then let him go and 
lumbered heavily towards Drozdovsky, pushing 
Zoya gently aside. His expression, however, was 
one of lazy good-naturedness and his steel- 
capped front tooth showed in a smile. 

“Do you know the whole truth about yourself, 
Battery Commander? Haven’t you ever thought 
about it? Just go away for a moment, Zoya, 
please! Your presence embarrasses me.” 

“Ukhanov!...” Instead of going away she 
pressed forward and, almost in fright, shielded 
Drozdovsky with her slight, strained figure, as if 
she were trying to fight off Ukhanov with her 
eyes. “What are you going to do?. . . Why?” 

“Step aside, Zoya, my girl. What can I do to 
him? No, there would be no sense in that. I’m 
a sergeant, he’s a lieutenant. And we both 
learned the regulations off by heart back at train- 
ing school. So, as I was saying. . . .” 

Very gently Ukhanov eased her aside and, 
bending over Drozdovsky’s straight, gymnast’s 
shoulder, said something inaudible and very 
brief, then added in more distinct tones, “. . .And 
if you don’t care a damn about any of us who are 
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left in your battery, at least try to use your brains 
instead of your arse. Specially when you’re 
reporting to Division H.Q.” 

‘What did you say?” Drozdovsky’s face twisted 
in an ugly sneer. Leaning back until he nearly 
fell over on the steep slope, he repeated sharply, 
“What did you say?!” 

“Take it easy, Battery Commander!” Ukhanov 
said calmly, smiling only with his eyes. “We can 
be quite frank here. This isn’t the parade ground. 
God’s our witness, and he’s not very far away 
either. This is no breach of the regulations. It’s 
not your order that’s being discussed. I just 
wanted you to know what I think of you, Battery 
Commander. Bear it in mind, it may come in 
useful one day!” 

“Stop this, Ukhanov! That’s enough!” Kuzne- 
tsov stepped in firmly, taking Ukhanov by the 
sleeve. “That’s enough in front of this German 
here! Look at him. Is he going round the bend!” 

Drozdovsky remained standing stiffly erect, his 
face white and haggard. The German was sway- 
ing like a pendulum, stamping his feet in his fur- 
topped boots and weekly flapping his arms 
together over his chest. His listening eyes, which 
seemed to have been catching the sounds of the 
foreign speech, were becoming wild and glazed 
as they darted from Ukhanov to Kuznetsov. Ap- 
parently he had decided that the discussion was 
about him. His mouth opened wide and he 
breathed rapidly as if suffering from a heart 
attack, but suddenly he staggered sideways and 
collapsed in the snow, croaking incoherent phrases, 
of which the only words that made any sense were: 
“ Rus , Schwein , ich sterbe . Es . . . kalt 

“He’s putting it on!” Ukhanov declared. “He 
doesn’t like being taken prisoner. The cold’s 
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driven him crazy. What did he say, Kuznetsov — 
Schwein?” 

“Get up!” Kuznetsov ordered, and made a sign 
to the German with the barrel of his tommy gun. 
“ Steht aufl Move! Steht auf\ Move, I said!” 

The German remained lying on the ground, 
convulsively drawing up his knees to his chin and 
croaking from his high turned-up collar. With 
a surprised look on his face Ukhanov stepped 
forward and jerked at his collar so savagely that 
it began to tear, and when he started shaking him 
and saying at the same time, “I’ll teach you to 
call us Schwein \ ” the German let out a shriek as 
if he were expecting to die. Ukhanov then took 
him in a vice-like grip and clamped his mitten 
over his mouth, so that he could only writhe help- 
lessly and let out choking moans. 

“You Nazi scum, you! You’ll forget the word 
Schweinl You’ll forget every bloody word you 
ever knew!” 

“Ukhanov, let him go! You’ll choke him!. . . 
What are you doing, all of you?” Zoya, almost 
weeping, turned from one to another. “Why are 
you all so vicious? Oh, my dears, I hardly know 
you. . . . What’s come over you all?” She thrust 
herself at Drozdovsky and snatched the sleeve 
of his greatcoat imploringly. “Volodya, tell them 
you’re not like this! They don’t know you as you 
really are, Volodya!” 

“Go away! What are you interfering for?” He 
tore her fingers from his sleeve and stepped back. 
His teeth gleamed in a contemptuous sneer. “I 
hate interference from front-line tarts! Go and 
comfort Kuznetsov! He’s soft-hearted, and you’re 
soft-hearted! You’re both a pair of saints! But 
let all your boy-friends, specially Kuznetsov, know 
that you won’t be sleeping with any of them! 
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Don*t count on that, sister of mercy! After this 
battle you will leave the battery and go straight 
back to the medical battalion where you belong! 
You won’t stay in the battery another day!” 

The expression on his face at that moment was 
repulsive. He took another step back, as if to drive 
home the insult, and with a fierce shrug of deter- 
mination strode away up the slope so hurriedly 
that clods of frozen soil broke away and rolled 
down behind him. 

On the edge of the crater he stood for a few 
seconds, then drew his pistol, and his voice broke 
as he gave the command, 

“Signallers! Take the German prisoner and 
follow me — at the double!” 

Without waiting for anyone, he scrambled over 
the piles of earth and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

For a moment no one spoke. The German 
machine-gun was no longer sending its probing 
bursts across the steppe and the top of the crater 
was shrouded in white clouds of drifting snow. 
Drozdovsky’s loud command from above had the 
inexorable ring of clarity and both signallers 
jumped up at once, edged round Ukhanov and 
Kuznetsov and made for the German, reaching 
out for him as if they were trying to catch a hare. 

“Stand back!” Kuznetsov snapped, placing 
himself between them and the German. “Pick up 
the scout and follow Drozdovsky! Ukhanov will 
take the German! Pick up the wounded scout!” 
And he actually pushed the signallers to where 
the scout was lying. “If you don’t get him there, 
you’ll answer for it! Zoya!” 

He wanted to tell her to go with Ukhanov, 
that she would be safer returning to the gun with 
him, but his eyes met hers and he said nothing. 
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She had not seen him. She was not listening, even 
though she was looking at him. Her fingers were 
snatching at her mitten. Her eyes were dry and 
huge and the long brows were arched in astonish- 
ment, as though she could feel some unfamiliar 
pain and was not sure where it was. 

“Fritz, do you know what I mean by sprint? 
We’ll just see how you. . . 

Ukhanov led the German up the slope and 
flicked the sling of his tommy gun playfully. He 
said nothing to Zoya and waited patiently for her 
to move. 

“Zoya,” Kuznetsov said at last, hoarsely. “You 
must go now. While it’s still quiet. You’ll go 
with Ukhanov! Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I’ll go. I’m just going,” Zoya shuddered 
and bent her head low, hiding her face in the 
collar of her coat, then squatted beside the scout 
and spoke to the signallers with exaggerated 
cheerfulness. “Please, be careful. His left leg is 
badly wounded. Don’t press on it. Please, be 
careful, boys!” 

The signallers raised the scout and groped at 
his body to find a more comfortable grip. 

“Forward,” Kuznetsov said. “Rubin and I will 
catch you up, if we’re quick enough.” 

“Mind you don’t get caught by the Germans. . . . 
Stay alive. And don’t lose your head. Catch us 
up, kuznechik ,” Zoya gave him a weak, somehow 
defenceless smile over her shoulder. How much 
he would have given not to have seen that forced 
smile. 

“Now then, Fritz, show us what a hero you are. 
We’ll go arm in arm. Sprechen , Schwein ?” 
Ukhanov asked, pulling the German towards him 
threateningly. “So long, Lieutenant.” 

“Forward, Ukhanov. And be careful.” 
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Kuznetsov accompanied them to the edge of 
the crater and lay beside Rubin watching them 
until they had disappeared beyond the dark out- 
lines of the two armoured carriers. 


Chapter Twenty-Three 

“Did you search everywhere thoroughly, 
Rubin?” 

“Why don’t you believe me, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant? I crawled all over the place on my belly, 
messed up my greatcoat. If he was killed he must 
be buried in a drift by now. But there don’t seem to 
be any bodies here even. Where else can we look?” 

“Right, Rubin. While they’re keeping iquiet, 
we’ll have another look in the direction of the 
ravine. He might have lost his way, although it’s 
hard to see how. The flares would have told him 
where our positions were.” 

“We’d better be careful near the ravine. There 
may be Germans on the prowl, if they’re not 
snoring by now. What the hell! I’m falling asleep 
on my feet, that I am, Comrade Lieutenant. It 

just comes over me I’m cold as an icicle and 

there’s ten-pound weights on my eyelids.” 

“Rub your face with snow. As hard as you 
can!” 

“I don’t stop rubbing it. I’ve rasped all the 
skin off, Comrade Lieutenant. We haven’t slept, 
except for a couple of hours last night.” 

They were lying on the edge of the now 
deserted bomb crater and all round the air was 
thinning and whitening; the intense stillness of 
the December night that was now giving way to 
morning hung over them with all the frozen 
immobility of this hour of overpowering sleep. 
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Gradually overcome by the deceptiveness of this 
all-absorbing hush, this early-morning peace that 
enfolded the brain in a sweet heaviness, Kuzne- 
tsov felt that despite all efforts of will his con- 
sciousness was ceasing to resist the soothing 
relaxation of sudden oblivion. 

“Let’s go to the ravine, Rubin!” He stood up 
and, as he did so, realised he would not be able 
to take five paces. The sudden slackening of ner- 
vous tension after this sleepless night drove away 
the thought o£ danger and wrapped him in a 
warm mist. He stood for a while in the unreality 
of this momentary drowsiness. “Let’s go!” he 
repeated louder and with more determination and, 
in order to recover his previous sense of reality, 
moved his frost-nipped fingers in his gloves and 
struck them hard on the butt of his gun. “Let’s 
go!” he said for the third time, persuading himself 
and Rubin with the sound of his own voice that 
they would have to go anyway, that they must go 
to the edge of the ravine. 

“Just coming. Lieutenant ” Rubin heaved 

himself to his feet at last and stared into Kuz- 
netsov s face with a wry smile. “Don’t get me 
wrong, Lieutenant. You’re swaying in the wind, 
for. all your grit. . . . Worked yourself up into 
a right state, you have. Are you trying to break 
yourself? Or do you just want to prove "how tough 
you are?” 

“Come on! You’re talking through your hat, 
Rubin. Come on. We’ve got to go. We can’t 
wait any longer. We’ve got to go.” 

“Don’t get me wrong, Lieutenant. I’m com- 
ing ” 

The snow crumbled under their feet and, as he 
pressed forward, Kuznetsov could hear Rubin’s 
gasping breath at his shoulder and the crunch 
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of the snowy crust under his felt boots. He stared 
ahead into the cold, white emptiness of the hushed 
night, and again found himself thinking that it 
was not he who was doing all this but someone 
else, that he and Rubin were carrying out not 
his orders but someone else’s; it was as though he 
had to think this to reassure himself. And in the 
long, wave-like streams of drifting snow, in this 
still, white desert, no longer lighted by flares, 
there was also a kind of vague reassurance, a 
brief happy stillness after something that had 
happened long ago and was now a thing of the 
past; and a warm, dark, viscous shroud floated 
towards him and enfolded him completely. But 
something was pecking at this soft shell of obliv- 
ion, this meek repose. Something was stirring 
in the background and suddenly it dissolved into 
golden sparks, like blobs of sunlight falling 
through linden leaves into blue puddles after 
summer rain in some faraway, dearly loved side- 
street — what street was it? — and he could see 
someone’s eyebrows, smooth arches on a familiar 
face, and hear someone’s voice saying out there, 
in the background, “ Kuznechik , dear!. . . Do you 
know where we’re going? Are you trying to break 
yourself?” “I’m no kuznechik\ What a childish 
name!. . . Where are we going? Where are we 
going? How much longer? Where?” 

Kuznetsov opened his eyes. Silence all round. 
Snow. The sound of their footsteps a mere trickle 
in the eardrums. 

He looked round in fright. Unable to believe 
that for those few incomprehensible seconds he 
had fallen into a doze from which only Rubin’s 
steady footsteps had roused him, he stopped short 
in horror. 

Rubin stopped as well. They looked at each 
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other in silence. Rubin’s breath was coming in 
whistling gasps. 

“Rubin,” Kuznetsov said, scarcely able to move 
his tongue. “You walk about ten metres to the 
right. Have a look there, or else. . . 

He did not specify what he meant by the “or 
else”, but it was quite clear to both of them that 
it meant, “Or else we’ll finish in the Germans’ 
trenches.” 

“We’re all muddled up, Comrade Lieutenant,” 
Rubin said submissively and waded off through 
the drifts to the right, while Kuznetsov, afraid of 
dozing off again and trying not to lose this revived 
sense of danger that had sobered him after his 
brief oblivion, stumbled on a few steps at a time. 

Why did he say I was trying to break myself? 
Yes, Rubin, the thing I fear most is to appear 
weak. I’m more afraid of that than anything else, 
afraid of showing weakness in front of you and the 
others. And it’s not I who am doing all this but 
someone else, and I don’t know who this other 
person in me is. I don’t know and I don’t want to 
know. That’s how it is. Rubin, try to understand, 
I’m just as muddled as you are, but we’ll go as 
far as the ravine and set our minds at rest, so that 
we know we’ve done all we could. Although I’m 
sure it’s not a bit of use! Yes, I realise that I’ve 
done you wrong, Rubin! 

A dry rat-a-tat cut the silence of the night 
behind him, pushing him forward. Dimly it 
occurred to him that the shooting was from behind, 
and his first thought was that they had walked 
through the German lines. Instinctively he threw 
himself flat, freeing his tommy gun from his neck. 

“Rubin, back!” 

Rut even as he shouted, he saw Rubin pounding 
towards him from the edge of the ravine. 
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“Lieutenant, Lieutenant, it’s our chaps!... 
Look! Behind you, over there!” 

“Follow me, Rubin!” As tommy guns began to 
stutter amid the crump of bursting grenades, he 
started running back towards the crater, in e 

direction of the two armoured carriers for which 

Drozdovsky’s group had been heading. What had 
happened? Had they run into Germans? Couldn t 
they have slipped past them somehow r 

Behind him now, from the edge of the village, 
the heavy machine-gun spoke up again with a 
crude, thudding persistence, awakening the whole 
steppe. The steppe seemed to expand and conti act 
in the light of the flares that were shooting up 
right overhead, cleaving the darkness flinging the 
shadows of the two running men this way and 
that, so that they ran towards them trod on them 
and then saw them melting bodilessly into the a ■ 
“Rubin, to the carriers! To the right. Kuzne- 
tsov shouted as he made out the c rater ahead an 
the dark shapes of the carriers, where the drifting 
snow was marked with the dotted lines of flying 

bU Aga S in several grenades exploded with splin- 
tering crunches ahead. The stuttering bursts of 
automatic fire continued with fresh haste and as 
he ran panting up to one of the carriers, K 

netsov saw the whole scene before him. 

A line of figures was running back Irom the 
wrecked German tanks towards the two tracked 
vehicles on the hillock, which were clearly 
illuminated by the flares, and on the lower ground 
between where he stood and the graveyard of 
German tanks a few dark figures were craving 
through the snow, their submachine-guns Ivu 
netsov recognised them as Soviet by the deeper 
note— hammering away at the two vehicles and 
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the running Germans. One vehicle, with figures 
clinging to its sides, had started its engine and 
begun to turn round; the other was stationary and 
spitting feverish flashes as the Germans raked 
the hollow with their fire. 

“Rubin! At those vehicles over there!. . . Give 
them hell!” Kuznetsov shouted in a kind of bitter 
exultation as his numb finger squeezed the trigger. 
The butt hammered against his shoulder and the 
steppe rocked dazzlingly under his fire. With a 
tremendous effort he stopped himself from 
emptying the magazine in one burst. 

“You swine! You scum!” Rubin was croaking 
beside him. “I’d strangle the lot of you, strangle 
you with my bare hands!” 

“Rubin, grenades! . . . Rubin, throw them at 
that vehicle! Hurry!” 

Rubin’s strong teeth glinted purple in the danc- 
ing flashes of his gun. His big, ugly face was 
clamped obliviously to the butt. At first he did not 
hear or perhaps did not understand Kuznetsov’s 
order. Kuznetsov punched his shoulder and 
shouted frenziedly, “Grenades! Grenades!” And 
only then did the gun break off in the middle of 
a burst while Rubin’s right hand fumbled in the 
pocket of his greatcoat. He plunged forward a 
couple of paces from the carrier, pulled out the 
pin and with a hoarse, croaking gasp flung the 
grenade in the direction of the hillock, then 
immediately took out another and threw that too 
with a wild sweep of his arm. Two explosions 
spurted red on the slope. The grenades had not 
reached the vehicles. 

“Ah, you creeping snakes!” 

Picking up his tommy gun again, Rubin lay flat 
under the track of the carrier with Kuznetsov and 
raked the vehicles with long bursts. Realising that 
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they would soon use up all their cartridges — they 
hadn’t a spare disk between them — Kuznetsov 
told himself that they ought to join Drozdovsky’s 
group in the hollow, although even from here 
they were obviously drawing some of the German’s 
fire. But even as he thought this he became aware 
that the fire from the hollow was growing weaker. 
He dragged his finger off the temptingly yielding 
trigger and raised himself on his elbows, staring 
into the hollow. 

“Rubin! You stay here! Draw their fire! I’m 
going down to the others. D’you hear? Save your 
ammunition, don’t waste it! I’m going down 
there. . . .” 

“Off you go and be quick, Lieutenant. I’ll be 
here,” Rubin forced out in a daze, and for a 
moment the inhuman snarl on his face seemed 
to twist into the semblance of a smile. “I’ll cover 
you from here! If only I had another couple of 
magazines, I’d pick off the bastards like a lot 
of bedbugs!” 

“Take the pistol! It’s fully loaded!” Kuznetsov 
remembered the captured German pistol in his 
greatcoat pocket and tossed the heavy holster on 
the snow in front of Rubin. “I’ve got my own, 
it’s loaded too. But don’t waste cartridges! D’you 
hear, Rubin!” 

From the edge of the village the heavy ma- 
chine-gun broke in thunderously over the barking 
of the tommy guns and started combing the 
hollow. Three or four more machine-guns opened 
fire from the windows of the first houses and their 
tracers whipped past the armoured carriers, 
plunging into the snowdrifts on the slopes and 
ricochetting vertically into the brilliant sky off 
the armour of the gutted tanks looming above the 
hollow. 
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Falling and getting up again, stumbling into 
shell holes, Kuznetsov ran about fifty metres 
towards the brilliantly lit hollow, into which the 
Germans were firing from above. Suddenly he 
felt a leaden weight in every limb, crushing all 
the breath out of his body. Several times he 
dropped into the snow, firing short bursts at the 
hillock. His thumping heart had started tiny 
hammers beating in his ears that cut out all other 
sounds. His eyes sought desperately for the source 
of the flashes from the vehicle on the hillock, and 
the hammers seemed to tap out a persistent 
thought in his brain. Why don’t they retreat to 
the tanks? Why do they stay here under fire? 
They ought to be running for the tanks! And 
beyond the tanks! 

The first person Kuznetsov saw when he reached 
the slope down into the hollow was Ukhanov. He 
was lying behind a drift about a hundred and 
fifty metres from the foot of the hillock, pressing 
the German under him into the snow with his 
elbows and firing in careful bursts at the station- 
ary vehicle. After each burst he crawled a little 
to the left, towards the tanks, and, swearing 
fiercely, jerked the German roughly after him, 
then again pushed him into the snow and lay on 
him. One empty magazine lay abandoned a few 
metres from the drift. 

“Ukhanov! To the tanks — run for it!” Kuzne- 
tsov only just managed to shout, and collapsed 
exhaustedly beside him. “Run to the tanks! Don’t 
stop here another minute! Make a dash for the 
tanks! Ukhanov, d’you hear?” 

Ukhanov turned a pale, frenzied, strangely 
abnegated face towards him and his steel-capped 
front tooth glinted red. “Lieutenant!. . . Run to 
the Battery Commander. ... To Zoya! I sent one 
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of the signallers but lie’s not much good! Wounded, 
I think! I’ll stay here!. . . You go to them!” 

“Who’s wounded? What did you say?” 

“Go to them, Lieutenant! To Zoya! Run! 1 
Ukhanov’s unrecognisably hoarse voice reached 
Kuznetsov again as he crushed the German into 
the snow and hugged his gun, aiming at the 
vehicle on the hillock. 

Zoya wounded? That’s impossible! That just 
couldn’t happen! 

With icy shivers going down his back, not fully 
aware of what he was doing, Kuznetsov ran 
weakly but without crouching towards the figures 
scattered over the bottom of the hollow. He was 
conscious of only one thing. Something had 
happened that should never have happened, that 
had no right to happen, that he had not wanted 
to happen. Burning with wild, incredulous anger, 
he ran down into the bottom of the hollow and 
thrust somebody aside who had been bending 
with his hands to his mouth over a small drift of 
snow. 

Not very clearly he realised that this was a 
signaller tearing open the packet of a field 
dressing with his teeth, then he saw the familiar 
white sheepskin, the white felt boots and medical 
bag all covered with snow. 

“What are you messing about with, damn you!” 

“She’s wounded. ... It needs dressing!” the 
signaller responded with a scared shout. “Look 
what they’ve done to her. . . .” 

Zoya was lying on her side with her legs drawn 
up to her stomach as if she were cold. Her hands 
were clutching her stomach and a small German 
pistol lay beside her rigidly bent knees, and some- 
thing dark and horrifying was spreading from 
under her over the snow. 
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He realised at once that this dark horrifying 
substance was blood, but he could not conceive 
that it was Zoya’s blood, that he could actually 
see her blood, and at once he tried to persuade 
himself that nothing irreparable had happened, 
that she could not be mortally wounded or killed, 
that her hands could not be clutched so frighten- 
ingly to her stomach. 

“Zoya!. . . What is it, Zoya?” 

“She doesn’t speak, Lieutenant. ... It was a 
tommy gun burst. ... In the stomach, I reckon. . . . 
At first she told us to keep away, she’d manage 
by herself. She wouldn’t let us bandage her. . . . 
Now she doesn’t say anything,” the signaller’s 
muttering seemed to come from very far away. 
“It was all quiet until we got into the hollow, 
then they began blasting away at us from up 
there. And that started it. . . .” 

“Where’s Drozdovsky?” Kuznetsov asked, 
unable to hear his own voice. “Where is he?” 

“Can’t you see? Sitting in the snow over 
there. . . . Seems to be wounded too. The Germans 
threw grenades.” 

“Where’s Drozdovsky?” Kuznetsov asked again 
in a whisper, then turned round and saw Droz- 
dovsky sitting only five metres away from the 
snowdrift. 

Drozdovsky, capless, was still holding a pistol 
in his left hand, while with his right he kept 
touching his neck, then holding his hand up to his 
eyes and muttering something indistinctly to 
himself. The second signaller was bending over 
him from behind, trying clumsily to lift him 
by the armpits; an almost red-hot tommy gun 
lay near them, beside the mound formed by the 
frost-bitten scout in his voluminous camouflage 
cape. 
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Pulling himself away from the signaller, Droz- 
dovsky began talking feverishly, with the 
demoniac determination of shell shock. 

“I want this wound dressed!. . . Where’s Zoya? 
Bandage this wound! I’m wounded, tell her to 
come and bandage it! Go away!” 

Unbuttoning his greatcoat, Kuznetsov strode 
mechanically towards him. As he bent down he 
saw the torn skin smeared with blood below his 
ear. With icy lips he said, “Drozdovsky! Can you 
hear me? Can you still walk? Are your legs all 
right? You’ve just had a scratch! Get up! Get up, 
Drozdovsky!” 

“Where’s Zoya? Where’s Zoya, Kuznetsov? I 
must be bandaged!” 

“Get up, Drozdovsky, get up!” 

Then Kuznetsov took off his greatcoat, and 
spread it out on the snow; he and Drozdovsky 
picked up the little ball that was Zoya, put it on 
this makeshift stretcher and carried her. But he 
could not look down at her; he was shaking as 
if from an attack of malaria. Drozdovsky was 
in front, swaying brokenly; his shoulders that 
had always been so straight were bowed, his arms 
were twisted back, gripping the corners of the 
greatcoat. The bandage, conspicuously white 
around his neck, made it seem shorter. It had 
slipped down on to his collar and he could not 
turn his head to look round. Now and then he 
staggered drunkenly and stumbled, but without 
saying a word. Sometimes, however^ his back 
heaved and something like a groan or a cough 
rose from his throat — and this strange, stifled 
sound stunned Kuznetsov with heart-rending pain. 

When they reached the strip of wrecked Ger- 
man tanks, which was out of range of the Ger- 
man submachine-guns, Drozdovsky begged in a 
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whisper, “Let’s stop for a moment. ... I can’t go 
any further. Please, Kuznetsov!” 

They lowered Zoya on to the snow. And again 
Kuznetsov could not bring himself to look at her — 
his throat was so tight he could scarcely breathe. 
He stood leaning against the scarred armour of a 
German tank. His legs were giving way under 
him and he had only one desire, to sit down in 
the snow, close his eyes and not move or think of 
anything. Nothing mattered any more, nothing 
was of any value. In a single second it had all 
become meaningless, of no importance; the frozen 
scout, the captured German, the night after the 
battle, the cold, the crater on the edge of the 
ravine, everything seemed one monstrous, inhu- 
man injustice that had been needed only for this 
to happen. 

She is wounded in the stomach, he explained to 
himself frenziedly, exercising a useless logic to 
restore the train of events that had led to this . 
At first, when they were trapped in the hollow, 
did she shoot back with her pistol? And then 
what? Why did it have to be her? 

“Kuznetsov!. . 

As if in a dream, he grasped the corners of the 
greatcoat and tramped on, still not daring to 
look down at where she lay in the folds of the 
greatcoat, which because there was no voice, no 
groan, no sound of breathing already seemed to 
have the emptiness of death. But no, there was 
still an illusion of life— the weight of her body 
on his arms, and that was the only thing he felt 
as he and Drozdovsky carried her back to the 
gun. 

When they carried her up to the parapet, 
Nechayev’s face appeared over it, darting this 
way and that. He leapt out of the gun-pit with 


a stupid, questioning expression, stepped towards 
them, then walked alongside, looking in fright at 
Zoya, and staring at Kuznetsov and Drozdovsky 
as if they would explain what had happened, how 
this had happened to her. But neither Kuznetsov 
nor Drozdovsky explained anything. 

Kuznetsov was still trying not to look at her. He 
kept his eyes averted even when they laid Zoya 
in the recess. He could not remember who had 
advised putting her there, so that the snow would 
not drift over her face. He stood with the butt of 
his gun resting on the ground and did not at once 
hear a disembodied voice that vaguely resembled 
Nechayev’s whispering to him, “You’re cold, 
Lieutenant, you’ll get frozen to death.” Then he 
saw on the parapet above the recess his greatcoat 
with dark stains on the hem, and told himself 
that he would never be able to put on this great- 
coat that bore traces of her blood, traces of her 
death. 

“Why did you take my greatcoat?” he whis- 
pered. “Leave it in the recess. . . .” 

“You’re shivering in that jacket, Comrade 
Lieutenant,” Nechayev responded, also in a 
whisper. “What about Zoya? How did it 
happen?” 

Great tremors were shaking Kuznetsov’s 
frozen body, his teeth were chattering and he 
could not rid himself of the desire to sit down, 
close his eyes and think of nothing — this seem- 
ed to be the only way in which he could obtain 
relief. 

He dropped his gun, sat down on the edge of 
the parapet by the recess — he hadn’t the strength 
to walk to the gun trails — and for some reason 
began to rub his dirty face with his glove, and 
feel and stroke his throat. 
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“ Kuznechik \ ” he heard a voice say quite clearly. 
“Catch us up. Stay alive, kuznechikl Don’t get 
caught by the Germans!” 

He groaned into his glove, and for the first 
time dared to look at her in the recess. 

Zoya was lying there on the camouflage cape 
Nechayev had spread for her. One edge of it was 
covering her up to her chest, and now he could 
not see the blood that had horrified him before. 
Without her cap — it must have been left in the 
hollow— she lay on her side, still screwed up 
childishly in a ball, as if she were asleep. The 
wind was stirring the light strands of hair on her 
face, which was marble pale and had lost all its 
vitality. Her brows were very distinct, slightly 
knitted as if in momentary torment, and both her 
brows and her frosted lashes seemed to be mov- 
ing ever so slightly; they were being whitened 
by the dry snow crystals sprinkling over the 
parapet. Kuznetsov turned away quickly, closing 
his eyes, and clutched his mouth so hard that 
the frozen glove tore his skin painfully. He was 
afraid he would break down and commit some 
frenzied act of madness, such was his despair and 
sense of unthinkable guilt. Life seemed to be all 
over. There was nothing left. 

That light, soft hair had been flung in his face, 
in his lips and eyes, by the hot blast of explosions 
when she had clung to him beside Davlatyan s 
gun and he had pressed her against the wheel, 
instinctively protecting her against a splinter in 
the back. The living coolness of her lips, the 
warmth of her breath had touched his sweating 

neck, his cheeks How could he have known in 

those seconds what would happen later, many 
hours later?How could he have known that she 
would be wounded in that hollow and would take 
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her captured German pistol out of her medical 
bag? 

Someone draped the greatcoat over his shoul- 
ders, but still he sat on the parapet, not moving, 
not answering the voice at his elbow. It seemed to 
be Nechayev’s. 

“Comrade Lieutenant, you’re shivering. You 

ought to go away You’d feel better in the 

shelter, where the wounded are. There’s a stove 
going They’ve all got back, thank good- 

ness. . . . Can’t you hear me, Comrade Lieutenant? 
You’ve got to get yourself warm. Everyone’s got 
back, I’m telling you. . . .” 

“Everyone’s got back?” Kuznetsov said chok- 
ingly, as though the words had hit him physically, 
and all of a sudden he noticed Nechayev’s utterly 
lost expression and whispered barely audibly, 
Cover Zoya s face. . . . The snow’s drifting over 
it. Cover her up at once.” 

Nechayev went timidly into the recess, picked 
up the edge of the cape, carefully covered Zoya’s 
face and stepped away to the parapet. 

This seemed to make things a little easier and 
Kuznetsov tried to rise. But his legs refused to 
obey him and he slumped back on to the parapet. 
The greatcoat Nechayev had draped over his 
shoulders slipped down behind his back. 

Everything that had kept him going all these 
days and nights in such unnatural tension, mak- 
ing him dp the impossible, had suddenly lost its 
hold on him. He was not even trying to get up. 
He merely sat rubbing his throat, which felt as 
if it were caught in a noose. Even if the Ger- 
mans had launched a tank attack or their 
tommy gunners had stormed the gun, he could 
not have stirred, even to give the order to 
shoot. 
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Why doesn’t anyone speak? Why are they all 
looking at me? What are they thinking? Did they 
see how it happened? Where’s Drozdovsky? He 
was just beside her. . . . 

The two signallers went past the recess, carry- 
ing the frozen scout. They must be taking him 
to the shelter where the wounded were. They 
passed by in silence, casting unbelieving glances 
at the spot where Zoya lay covered with the 
cape. Then one said, “It ’s all up with the nurse,” 
and they stopped hesitantly, as if half expecting 
her to throw back the cape and answer them with 
a smile, a movement, with her gentle lilting voice 
that was known to the whole battery: “What is 
it, dears? Why are you looking at me like this? 
I’m alive. . . But the miracle did not happen, 
and they both stood staring blankly at the cape 
in the recess. The signallers shifted their feet. The 
scout groaned faintly. 

“Get a move on there! Don’t hang about!” 
Ukhanov’s voice shouted irritably, then after a 
pause he said quietly, “Nechayev, what are you 
hanging about for? Put that greatcoat round the 
lieutenant’s shoulders. Give him a hand, Rubin.” 

“Comrade Lieutenant, put your greatcoat on,” 
Nechayev’s voice came again, and once more 
the greatcoat was thrown over his shoulders. 

“Better get up, Comrade Lieutenant,” Rubin 
muttered sombrely over his head. “You’ll be 
perished sitting on the ground.” 

“Leave that greatcoat alone. I said I don’t 
need it. Let it lie there.” 

He got up at last. He had realised by Necha- 
yev’s and Rubin’s insistence that they had noticed 
something in him, something new, frightening, 
unusual, that they had never seen before. He felt 
feverish. His teeth would not stop chattering and 
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he was swallowing hard to overcome the tightness 
in his throat. 

^ Meanwhile it was steadily growing lighter 
Shapes were emerging from the thinning" blue 
darkness and the whole steppe with its burnt-out 
tanks lay wrapped in the tense stillness of dawn. 
Ukhanov and Rubin, white from head to foot 
with the snow that had eaten into everything, 
except for their dark, smoke-grimed faces, were 
sitting on the gun-trails with their submachine- 
guns on their knees. The guns were still so hot 
that they could warm their hands on them without 
taking off their mittens. Both of them were staring 
fixedly at Kuznetsov. 

Two paces away from them the German was 
lying on his side, also plastered with snow, his 
hands tied behind his back with a belt. He kept 
raising his head and whimpering, but no one 
untied him. No one took any notice. They did 
not even hear him. He might not have been there 
at all. His whimperings, his fear, his suffering 
were now of no significance whatever. Kuznetsov 
wondered casually for a moment why he was still 
alive, why he could still whimper and crane 
his neck like this, with Zoya lying there so still 
under the cape. They managed to save him, he 
thought in a sudden fit of rage. Everything would 
have been different if I had known! Had Droz- 
dovsky seen how she was wounded? 

“Battery Commander!” he called, and made 
his way stumbling along the trench. “Do you 
hear me, Battery Commander?” 

Drozdovsky was standing with his back to him 
at the end of the trench. The bandage that a 
signaller had applied hurriedly in the hollow 
looked oddly out of place on his neck, thickening 
it and narrowing the shoulders; his head was 
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bowed, his shoulder blades stood out under his 
greatcoat, his arms hung limply at his sides. 

“What do you want of me?” he asked quietly. 

“Only one thing. Were you with Zoya?” 

“We were together.” 

“Did you see how she was wounded?” 

“We were both wounded at the same time.” 

“When did she draw her pistol? Did she shoot 
with it, Battery Commander?” 

“What pistol? What are you talking about?” 
He turned. His moist blue eyes were round in 
the white oval of his face. “What was there 
between you two, Kuznetsov? I had a clue. ... I 
knew what you were after! But you were wasting 
your time!” 

His jaw was twitching. He was shell-shocked 
and he blurted out the words in a kind of frenzy 
of depression and jealousy, a jealousy that seemed 
so incredible now that Kuznetsov leaned back 
against the wall of the trench and closed his eyes; 
he could not bear the sight of Drozdovsky’s 
pathologically staring eyes, the bandage that had 
slipped down his neck, the spots of blood on his 
collar. A moment ago he had been ready to 
understand, to forgive and forget many things 
that had divided them, but not now. Drozdovsky 
had been slightly wounded at the same time as 
Zoya, and yet he had not seen how she had died. 
And he was still jealous in a way that no one 
had a right to be jealous now. Kuznetsov waited 
for a moment, then said hoarsely, “You’d better 
not answer, Battery Commander!” and walked 
away to avoid asking any more questions, to 
smother his fury, to have nothing more to do with 
him. 

“It’s all because of that swine! All because of 
him! This dirty swine is to blame for her death!” 
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Kuznetsov felt himself being elbowed aside as 
Drozdovsky darted past him towards the German, 
who still lay moaning into his collar under the 
parapet. 

“Ah, you filthy swine!” Drozdovsky’s mouth 
twisted epileptically. His shoulder was twitching 
and his arm jerked up and down as he tried to 
draw his pistol. Realising what this meant, Kuz- 
netsov dashed forward. 

“Stop that! Stand back!” He was just in time 
to seize Drozdovsky’s wrist and fling his own 
weight against the other man’s sudden maniac 
strength. Drozdovsky staggered against the edge 
of the parapet and straightened up, his face white 
and contorted with anger. 

“Get away, Kuznetsov! Get away!” 

Ukhanov and Rubin grabbed Drozdovsky by 
the elbows and pressed him against the wall of 
the trench. He swung his head from side to side 
with the bandage flapping from his neck and 
kept shouting through tears of impotent fury. “It’s 
his fault. All his fault!” 

“Do you want to shoot an unarmed man, Bat- 
tery Commander?” Ukhanov asked, shaking 
Drozdovsky’s shoulders as if he were dealing with 
a drunk. “Any fool can do that! Cool off now, 
Battery Commander! You’re a bit shell-shocked, 
eh? That’s nothing to do with this German here. 
Pull yourself together!” 

All the fire went out of Drozdovsky at once. 
His body sagged and they let him step free. He 
took a few deep breaths and said, “Yes, I’m 
shell-shocked. My head’s ringing. I can hardly 
swallow.” Then he added in a weak, broken voice, 
“It’ll pass off soon. I must go to the observation 
post now.” 

“Your bandage is coming off, Battery Corn- 
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mander,” Ukhanov said. “Rubin, escort the Bat- 
tery Commander to the O.P., and have his neck 
properly bandaged.” 

“Come along, Comrade Lieutenant,” Rubin 
moved off gloomily following Drozdovsky along 
the communication trench. 

The German writhed and let out a long, hissing 
moan. 

Nechayev was sitting unobtrusively at the 
entrance to the recess, almost like a stranger. 
His face had changed and he was staring fixedly 
at the gold watch with its snake-like wrist-band, 
which lay touchingly round and small on his 
gloved palm. 

“Why are you so quiet all of a sudden?” 
Ukhanov asked grimly. “Watching the time? 
What for? What’s time to you?” 

“It’s the one from that case you found. Re- 
member, Sergeant?” Nechayev nibbled at his 
moustache and looked up with a miserable smile. 
“There’s no one to give it to now. What shall I 
do with it? I wanted to give it to Zoya. . . .” He 
paused. “You know, I’ve been thinking what a 
clot I am. Why did I make up all those yarns 
about myself, telling her I had had so many 
women. It’s a lot of cock really. I was just shoot- 
ing a line, Sergeant. I never had it properly in 
my life.” 

“Throw that watch away! Right over that 
parapet! I don’t want to see another scrap of 
loot!” 

Ukhanov turned away from Nechayev, from 
his quiet, bitter smile, and produced the crumpled 
packet of cigarettes he had taken from the Ger- 
man. For some reason he smelled the packet, 
looked fastidiously at the label with its camel 
caravan crossing the hot desert and pyramids in 
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the background, and said, “I reckon they’re just 
hay.” He flicked out a cigarette and offered it to 
Kuznetsov. “Have one.” 

Kuznetsov shook his head. 

“I couldn’t. I don’t feel like it. Listen, Ukhanov. 
We’ve got to send this German off to Division 
H. Q. Who’s going to take him?” 

Ukhanov ducked under the parapet, shielding 
his lighter under the hem of his jacket, got his 
cigarette going and looked up frowningly at the 
far bank. 

“Are the Germans asleep over there, or aren’t 
they?” he said thoughtfully after his first drag, 
then spat furiously. “Damn it, it’s just stale grass, 
that’s what it is! Poison!” 

“Who shall we send with the German, Ukha- 
nov?” Kuznetsov repeated. “Rubin or Nechayev? 
Or these signallers?” 

Ukhanov took another powerful drag at the 
cigarette and let the smoke out through his nos- 
trils. 

“There’s nothing much to decide, Lieutenant. 
Fritz has got to be sent to headquarters. That’s 
the long and the short of it. Why else did we 
take all this trouble with him? You stay at the 
gun with Nechayev and Rubin. You may have 
to do some shooting. I’ll get him there somehow. 
You know what, though, Lieutenant. . . Ukha- 
nov stamped on the butt of the cigarette he had 
smoked in two or three drags, and looked round 
slowly at the recess with a kind of suffering atten- 
tion in his eyes. “All right, never mind, Lieuten- 
ant. You know what I mean. God damn this 
war! Today it’s one, tomorrow it’s another, the 
day after — yourself.” 

“Take Rubin with you,” Kuznetsov advised 
dully. “And be careful on the other side. Don’t 
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bump into the Hun. I’ll go and see the wounded 
in the dug-out.” 

“Well, I don’t like men’s kisses, so we won’t 
say goodbye, Lieutenant!” Ukhanov swung his 
tommy gun over his shoulder and only his eyes 
showed the glimmer of a smile. “Stay alive, Lieu- 
tenant! I’ll take Rubin.” 

Ukhanov’s. reassuring grin, his readiness to 
escort the prisoner over to the other bank, to add 
yet another risk to all those he had taken in the 
past twenty-four' hours, Drozdovsky’s outburst of 
vengeful hatred, Nechayev’s chastened astonish- 
ment as. he stared at the tiny ladies’ watch on his 
huge mitten — it was all unreal, like something 
seen in delirium. Reality, life with its sunshine 
and sounds, the clear, calm light of day had been 
swallowed up in the timeless darkness of this 
night. Kuznetsov wanted to sit down on the gun- 
trail or lie limply in the snow and close his eyes 
and be silent. But I must go and see the wounded. 
Davlatyan’s there. ... Is he still alive? I must go 
to the wounded. I must go now! Kuznetsov lifted 
his tommy gun as if it were an enormous weight 
and, as he let it dangle from his hand, he involun- 
tarily looked at the recess. 

The drifting snow was ruffling the edges of the 
cape that covered Zoya’s face and he had a sud- 
den fear that the wind might rip away this cover- 
ing and once again ruthlessly expose her lying 
there lifeless, unprotected, huddled up in a ball 
in that cold ammunition recess. With the barrel 
of his gun grazing the drifts, his shoulders hunched 
and shivering, he stumbled away to the steps cut 
in the cliff. 

On the threshold of the shelter a stale, metallic 
stuffiness compounded of the smells of sweat, 
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dirty bandages and drying greatcoats, came at 
him out of a cellar dimly lit by two smoking 
paraffin lamps. It was the suffocating odour of 
human helplessness and pain, but it still suggested 
life and hope of life. 

The shelter was packed with the wounded. 
They were lying on the earthen bunks, on the 
floor, in every corner, men who had been carried 
in during the day, since the bombing and the 
first tank attack, men whom fate had struck down 
at their guns. 

The cold draught from the door burst steamily 
into the stale atmosphere, huddled bodies stirred 
on the floor in the semi-darkness and there came 
a murmur of sighs and groans, faint and enfeebled 
by the long struggle with pain. 

“Who’s that? Nurse? It’s all soaking through 
again. . . . Couldn’t you strap it up tighter? I’m 
lying in a puddle here.” 

“Zoya! Zoya, love! Is there anyone left alive 
on the position? What’s going on up there? What 
was all the shooting about? Why’s it so quiet 
again r 

Kuznetsov stood amid this stirring of voices 
and felt as if he were rocking on hot waves; none 
of the men lying here knew what had happened. 
Whispers went round the shelter and seemed to 
reach him from a great distance, tapping gently 
at his chest. 

“It’s not Zoya, lads. It’s the lieutenant.” 

“Which one? Ours? 5 ’ 

“Commander of the first platoon. Must have 
been wounded. He can hardly stand. Surely he’s 
not the last? Where’s Zoya?” 

Kuznetsov said nothing. 

Only two men in the shelter were on their 
feet — signaller Svyatov, wounded in the shoulder, 
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the fair-headed lad who had tried so awkwardly 
to master his first fear in battle, when Kuznetsov 
had jumped into his fox-hole during the bombing, 
and Chibisov with his arm bandaged and 
supported by a dirty sling. 

He was working with one hand, breaking up 
shell crates to feed the glowing stove, on which 
cans of melted snow were bubbling. At the sight 
of Kuznetsov standing unsteadily by the door in 
only a jacket, with dark rings of exhaustion under 
his eyes, Chibisov drew his head into his shoul- 
ders and blinked as if expecting a blow or a rough 
reprimand, then broke into a whispered string of 
excuses, as though Kuznetsov knew nothing of 
what had happened. 

“Comrade Lieutenant. ... I couldn’t stand it 
any more, I was going crazy. , . . I’ve got children, 
Comrade Lieutenant. . . 

“Where’s Davlatyan?” Kuznetsov asked in a 
low voice, and let his ton-weight tommy gun rest 
against the wall. He threw open his jacket and 
felt his throat with a cold glove. “Lieutenant 
Davlatyan — where is he?” 

“Here he is, Comrade Lieutenant. Over here, 
on the bunk,” came a whisper from the semi- 
darkness of the shelter. “He’s alive. . . . He’s been 
asking for you.” 

Signaller Svyatov was kneeling on the floor, 
dressing somebody’s wound. His own shoulder 
was bandaged and, as he wiped his hand on his 
jacket, he smiled at Kuznetsov boyishly, joyfully, 
as though his mere arrival in the shelter had 
brought some relief. It was the unconcealed joy 
of a man who had come through. 

“The commander of the second platoon is over 
here, Comrade Lieutenant.” 

Kuznetsov stepped over the wounded and in 
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the shadow above the earthen bunks recognised 
Davlatyan by his eyes alone, which were gleaming 
feverishly from between the bandages that 
swathed his head. 

“So you’re alive, Goga?” Kuznetsov said. 
“I’ve come at last, Goga. I couldn’t manage it 
before.” 

Davlatyan was all in a strange and unfamiliar 
hospital white. Besides his head, his hip was also 
heavily bandaged; his legs were covered with his 
greatcoat. At his feet lay his cap, the canvas pack 
that had been issued to him on activation, an 
empty pistol holster and belt, and a can of melted 
snow. 

“Kolya,” his whisper was like a rustle of leaves. 
“So you’ve come? You don’t know how glad I 
am to see you, Kolya. I asked Zoya to tell you. 
I actually sent a note.” 

His dark eyes were dry and huge in a face 
that was now no bigger than a child’s under its 
frame of bandages. It had lost all its southern 
swarthiness, its usual lively mobility; the parched, 
bruised lips formed words, but the new tone of 
his voice no longer evoked those memories of 
school, of peace, of sunny prewar days which 
had so astonished and delighted Kuznetsov before. 
Not knowing why, but with a subconscious desire 
to hear that former school-boyish note, he asked 
reassuringly, “Feeling better, Goga?” 

“Yes, I feel better now,” Davlatyan whispered 
quickly, turning his head just a little. “I’ll come 
through now, I’m sure. . . . It’s just a matter of 
being able to stand the pain! That awful delirium 

is over. Still, that’s all nonsense It’s a pity I 

can’t get up — that damn splinter!. . . I can’t for- 
give myself for what happened. I’m so sorry for 
my lads. It all started with the bombing. . . . 
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What’s going on up there, Kolya? Tell me all 
about it. . . .” 

“Never mind, Goga. The battle’s over. Don’t 
think about it any more. It’s all over now.” 

“All over How many tanks did you knock 

out? Tell me what happened.” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t count them. There were 
a good many attacks. They kept withdrawing into 
the ravine, then came at us again.” 

“Were our losses very heavy? Tell me the 
truth. Please! Tell me everything. If you can, of 
course.” 

“Yes, pretty heavy.” 

“Why do you answer like that? Don’t you want 
to tell me?” 

“No, Goga. Not now. . . . I’m too tired.” 

The shelter became quieter, the groaning more 
restrained. The men had stopped tossing restlessly 
on. the straw and were listening intently to the 
quiet voices of the two lieutenants. Those who 
could raise themselves, strained forward to catch 
some hint of relief, of hope in the words of this 
gun commander who had arrived so unexpectedly 
in the dug-out, not wounded, lucky enough to be 
able to talk in a normal voice, to walk, to feel 
his body whole. The mere fact that he wasn’t 
wounded offered some hope of relief from suffer- 
ing. It meant the battery was still in existence, 
there were still some of their men up there. But 
no one interrupted. Only the very badly wounded 
went on groaning monotonously in the corners. 

They’re all expecting something of me, Kuz- 
netsov told himself. But I don’t know myself 
what may happen from one hour to the next. 

I don’t know when there’ll be any possibility of 
getting them to the medical battalion. I don’t 
even know where it is now. 
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But Davlatyan with his head all in bandages 
had probably not noticed the hush that had fallen 
on the shelter. His huge, burning eyes roved over 
the ceiling and Kuznetsov’s forehead, found his 
eyes and asked ashamedly what he thought of 
him. Did he condemn, pity, sympathise? Davla- 
tyan broke into a hasty, muffled whisper. 

“Try to understand, Kolya. This is the second 
time I’ve been unlucky. ... I’m an unlucky type. 
First I caught that idiotic disease at Voronezh, 
and now I’ve been wounded. How do you like 
that! I never have any luck! And I was so keen 
to get to the front line, to smash just one tank! 
And I never made it. YouTe not even wounded, 
you’ve been lucky. But my platoon. ... As soon 
as the bombing started. . . . Understand, Kolya? 
Nothing makes any sense with me! Why am I so 
unlucky? Why, Kolya?” 

Kuznetsov said nothing. He could tell by Dav- 
latyan’s moist eyes, by his voice, that he was 
ready to burst into tears, and Kuznetsov had a 
vague feeling of being separated from his friend 
by a difference in age. They were united and at 
the same time divided by a great gulf of time. 
Davlatyan was still somewhere far away in the 
gentle, mellow radiance of the past, in the 
innocence of boyhood — at training school, on the 
march, on the eve of battle — and he had remained 
there. Fie had not seen the death of his gun layer 
Kasymov, the death of Sergunenkov, the crushing 
of Chubarikov’s gun crew, the captured German, 
the scout lying half-frozen in the bomb crater, 
he had not seen Zoya huddled up in a ball on the 
snow with a dark stain spreading all round and 
a tiny, toy-like nickel-plated Walter pistol beside 
her. The one day that divided them had lasted 
twenty years, an eternity, and Davlatyan’s luck 
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was Kuznetsov’s ill-luck because his memory 
would always retain what he had seen that 
day. 

He said nothing makes any sense? But perhaps 
there is sense in the very senselessness of it all? 
There must be. And that’s what he doesn’t know. 
It couldn’t be all senseless! Otherwise what is the 
sense of everything that happened? Why did I 
shoot and see some sense in it? I hated them and 
killed them. I set their tanks on fire and I under- 
stood the sense of it and wanted that to happen! 
And when we went out to the bomb crater, it 
was the same. Yes, there was sense in it, I know 
there was. But Zoya’s death makes no sense at 
all, it was utterly senseless! But how can this be! 
Sense and senselessness?. . . Is that how it is? 
Yes, that’s it. But for some reason I can’t tell 
Davlatyan this. If he had seen her lying there in 
the hollow, huddled up in a ball, with her hands 
to her belly. . . . 

“I envy you, Goga,” he said with an effort, and 
smiled numbly, in a way he had never smiled 
before. “Perhaps you were lucky. . . . The war 
isn’t over yet, you know, Goga. They’ll patch you 
up in hospital, then you’ll be able to knock out 
all the tanks you want.” 

Why was he talking like this and trying to 
reassure Davlatyan? 

“Lucky? Did you say I was lucky?” Davlatyan 
piped faintly, and worked his bandaged head from 
side to side. “What makes you say that? I had the 
worst possible luck. ... I only fired four shots!. . . 
Lucky! I’ve made a hash of everything! You don’t 
understand me. I don’t want this kind of luck. 
But it’s what I’ve got!” 

“Get well soon, Goga. . . . I’m sorry, but I have 
to go back to the gun now. I’ll drop in again later 
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on. I hope well be able to send you all to the 
medical battalion in the morning.” This last he 
added as a kind of answer to the patient, suffering 
glances from the wounded men in the corners. 
Having said it, he went straight to the door 
because he had no more encouraging words to 
offer. 

“Kolya!” Davlatyan called after him implor- 
ingly. “I’ll be expecting you. You must come! Til 
go mad here. If only we could get to the medical 
battalion! Send Zoya to us. Was somebody 
wounded at the gun?” 

‘Til come round later, Goga. Then we’ll send 
you all off to the medical battalion. As soon as 
there’s any transport available.” 

Svyatov and Chibisov were standing together 
by the door, as though united by the common fate 
of being alive. The signaller’s youthfully open 
face that seemed to radiate an inward joy, his 
long neck reaching out of the collar of his jacket, 
were like Sergunenkov’s. Everything about him 
spoke of his unconcealed hope of staying alive. 
He had only been lightly wounded, thank good- 
ness, and so he was ready and willing to look 
after everyone, to change their dressings and 
carry out any instruction. But Kuznetsov gave no 
instructions. He went to the door, stood for a 
moment groping for his tommy gun against the 
wall, then opened the creaking door and left. 

“Comrade Lieutenant. . . .” 

The door creaked behind him and there was 
a patter of feet, like a dog running on the snow. 

“What is it? It’s you, Chibisov?” 

The little figure showed up dimly in the whitish 
air of the dawn. Holding his bandaged arm to his 
chest, he fidgeted wretchedly in front of Kuzne- 
tsov. His shoulders, his brows, every feature in 
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his small grimy face was twitching, as though 
something were gnawing at him within. He had 
decided to confide his inner torment to Kuznetsov 
out here instead of in the shelter. 

“What is it, Chibisov? What did you want to 

n >} 

say? 

“Comrade Lieutenant Forgive me, for God’s 

sake,” Chibisov began with tears in his voice. “1 
couldn’t control myself, couldn’t control myself 

at all I’m so ashamed. . . . What shall I do 

now? Comrade Lieutenant, I didn’t want it to 
happen like that. Did the sergeant tell you all 
about it? It was fear! I was so afraid. . . 

He seized Kuznetsov’s sleeve and pressed his 
lips to it, quivering like a dog. 

“What are you doing? Stop that at once!” 
Kuznetsov tore his arm free. “Go back to the 
shelter and look after the wounded. Go, Chibisov, 


go* 

“I’m ashamed, so ashamed. I’ll remember you 
all my life, Comrade Lieutenant. I ought to be 
shot, shot on the spot. I couldn’t control 
myself ” 

If only he would go away. The sooner the 
better. 

“Go back to the shelter, Chibisov, I told you 
to go.” 

Once again footsteps pattered on the snow. 
The door slammed. The shelter was quiet. The 
bank was quiet. Not a shot from anywhere. Snow 
flurries were spinning and dancing across the 
bluish-white surface of the frozen river and the 
gaping holes carved out of it by shells. And once 
again he fancied he could hear the sharp splinters 
of ice tinkling and grinding together in those 
holes, just as when Zoya had asked him to come 
with her from the gun crew’s dug-out and he had 
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walked along the bank with her but had not gone 
as far as the shelter. 

What misery, what desolation there was in the 
stillness of this December night, in this snow- 
swept bank without a single soldier on it, in this 
drifting snow, in the tinkling of the broken ice, in 
these crooked willow branches cutting into the 
murk of the dawning day, so lifeless, grey and 
still. It was hard to breathe in this air that locked 
everything in its stillness. He stood with eyes 
closed, his gun resting on the ground. 

Why did she say, “Kiss me like a sister. You 
have a sister, haven’t you?” And what was my 
reply? “I haven’t any sisters.” Why did I say 
that? 

As he thought this, it seemed that she was some- 
where close by, that she was alive, that nothing 
had happened that night. It had all been his 
imagination. She would suddenly come towards 
him out of the murk, wearing her tightly belted 
sheepskin, and look up at him, and her dark eyes 
would shine from the fringe of frost on her 
eyelashes. Her lips and long brows would tremble 
in a smile and she would whisper, “ Kuznechik , 
we just dreamed it, you and I, that I was killed. 
Now will you love me just a little?” 

But everywhere was deserted and deathly 
quiet. 

Stumbling, he climbed the steps up the bank 
and reached the communication trench and, when 
he was not far from the gun, suddenly fell for- 
ward on to the edge of the parapet and in blind 
despair pressed his forehead into his cold, rough 
gloves. Something hot and bitter moved in his 
throat. He gritted his teeth and buried his face in 
the rough, harsh ice-coated wool of his gloves, 
silently and with a kind of sensual pleasure swal- 
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lowing his tears. It was the first time in his life 
that he had wept in such solitary, choking des- 
peration. When he wiped his face the snow on the 
sleeve of his jacket was hot with his tears. 


Chapter Twenty-Four 

Very late the previous evening Bessonov , had 
realised that, despite his throwing in the Separate 
Tank Regiment and the reserve 305th Infantry 
Division, despite the speed and staunchness of the 
Separate Tank-Destroyer Brigade, despite the 
intensive fire of the two regiments of rocket 
mortars, the Germans had not been driven off 
the north-bank bridgehead which they had secured 
at the end of the day, and their tanks had not 
been expelled from the northern half of the 
village. Nonetheless, it had been possible, though 
with the greatest difficulty, to prize open the 
pincers gripping the flanks of Deyev’s division 
and to drive a narrow corridor through to Major 
Cherepanov’s encircled and all but exhausted 
regiment. 

By midnight the fighting gradually died down 
everywhere in the army’s sector. 

At this hour Bessonov, distrusting the lull but 
rather pleased by the report that the 305th Divi- 
sion had relieved Cherepanov’s regiment, was 
sitting in his shelter, listening wearily to a situa- 
tion report delivered by Major Gladilin, the 
deputy chief of the operations department. The 
report was dry and businesslike. Bessonov made 
no interruptions. The continuous nervous tension 
had brought on the pains in his leg which had 
been bothering him all the evening, particularly 
after his awkward fall in the trench during the 
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German mortar attack. His gaunt face was now 
even more gaunt, his cheeks grey and sunken; 
now and then he broke out into a hot sweat and 
had to wipe his neck and temples with a hand- 
kerchief, trying to avoid the attention of Major 
Bozhichko, who had long since noticed that all 
was not well with the commander. 

“It’s not clear, Major,” Bessonov said when he 
had heard the report, and stretched his leg out 
under the table in search of a more comfortable 
position. 

This remark did not refer to the report or to 
the situation of the army as a whole, but Gladilin, 
that quiet, elderly, unimpressive officer, accust- 
omed to report objective facts with a minimum 
of emotion, glanced up in momentary confusion, 
as if he had forgotten to tell the commander 
something of considerable importance that he had 
no right to omit. 

“Excuse me, Comrade Commander, I don’t 
understand,” GladilhTs high forehead flushed a 
tender pink, bringing out the whitish greyness 
of his neatly combed hair. 

“Yesterday evening,” Bessonov went on in his 
grating voice, 4 ‘they kept on attacking hour after 
hour without a pause. 1 Now that they have cap- 
tured a very convenient bridgehead and, according 
to our information, brought up reserves, they 
have suddenly stopped attacking. Don’t you find 
this illogical, Major? Inconsistent?” 

“I think this is probably connected with the 
operations of our neighbours on the middle Don, 
Comrade Commander, with the operations of the 
South-West and Voronezh Fronts. Admittedly, 
their initial offensive today was not very success- 
ful, but all the same—” 

“Possibly,” Bessonov observed. 
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The Germans, after a whole day of successful 
attacking, of steadily mounting pressure — their 
haste was obvious — had not, of course, ceased 
their onslaught on this sector because of nightfall, 
nor because the hungry tank crews needed a break 
for coffee and biscuits, nor because of the slight 
head cold that the commander of the break- 
through group General Hoth had caught while 
watching operations from his observation post 
(Bessonov smiled grimly at the mere thought), 
but for reasons that were different, unforeseen, 
palpably significant, and quite new. Risky sup- 
position though it was, he was inclined to believe 
that the enemy, having committed their main 
reserves on the right flank of his army and having 
achieved an advance of a few kilometres in this 
sector, had by nightfall fought themselves to a 
standstill. It was this new feature of the situation 
that would determine the time for the counter- 
attack, which was to be agreed upon with the 
Front Commander and must be launched neither 
too early nor too late, but just at that moment 
when the enemy’s reserves showed clear signs of 
exhaustion and their onslaught was beginning 
to flag. 

But there was much that could not be finally 
decided for some hours yet, possibly until morn- 
ing. Would the Germans resume their attacks or 
not? Might not the second thrust, with the incon- 
sistency of haste, be aimed at the left flank, where 
a German panzer group had yesterday succeeded 
in crushing the outposts and, by evening, reaching 
the southern bank and driving a wedge into the 
Soviet defences? But intuitively Bessonov could 
not believe in such a change in the direction of 
the main blow. Moreover, there had been no 
information about any regrouping of the enemy’s 
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forces against the left flank of his army. Where 
was the truth in all this? Where was firm and 
reliable truth? 

“Comrade Commander, you asked for some 
tea. How much sugar will you take?” 

“Oh, yes. . . . Two spoonfuls. Thank you. 

Major Bozhichko lifted a kettle that had been 
boiling on the iron stove and filled a mug with 
steaming, aromatic tea, then thought for a mo- 
ment, added three spoonfuls of sugar and placed 
the mug on the table in front of Bessonov. 

From the other half of the shelter came the 
voices of the signallers, now whirring like dragon- 
flies in the damp, stuffily heated air as they called 
up the 305th Division, Khokhlov’s tank regiment 
or the Separate Artillery Brigade, now scampering 
along like mice as they repeated the latest tele- 
phone messages from the divisions and corps, 
reporting losses, wrecked tanks and fresh sup- 
plies of ammunition received. Four bright lamps 
with flames that swayed gently on their charred 
wicks poured light on the grey-faced operations 
officers bowed over their maps, exposing, their 
wrinkles and picking out the silvery grey hair and 
high forehead of Major Gladilin, also riveted. to 
his map, the hunched back of the sergeant-major 
signaller in the corner, and Bozhichko’s operations 
with the kettle by the stove. 

But all this was a little outside Bessonov s held 
of attention, although he was aware of everything 
that went on in the shelter as he absently stirred 
the tea in his mug. 

Have they exhausted themselves and come to a. 
stop, Bessonov was wondering as he stared in 
front of him into the brilliance of the lamp 
flames. Or have they still got something to start 
again with? 
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To this he had no definite answer, but he knew 
that if the Germans had not used all their 
reserves, and tomorrow, or rather this morning, 
launched a fresh attack against the right wing 
of his army, here on the bridgehead, in Deyev’s 
sector, he would be compelled — otherwise the 
defence would not hold — to throw in his last 
resources, the brigades of the tank and mechanised 
corps which had been attached to his army from 
the GHQ reserve, and which had now arrived 
and were concentrated within ten or fifteen 
kilometres of the front line. This would mean 
frittering away the mobile forces earmarked for 
the counter-blow. It would mean that his blow 
would be struck not with a clenched fist but with 
loose fingers, and that had never brought success 
although it had been tried often enough. Within 
his own memory as a corps commander this very 
thing had happened the previous autumn at 
Moscow when, under the pressure of Guderian’s 
tanks, the whole Reserve Front had been pulled 
to pieces to stop the gaps on all sectors; but even 
so the onslaught had not been checked. 

Bessonov dropped the hot spoon into the mug 
of strong tea and asked, “Will we ever be able 
to speak to Front Headquarters? Where’s the 
Chief of Signals?” 

“Comrade Commander, it would appear that in 
all probability,” Major Gladilin replied, care- 
fully defining the degree of accuracy of his state- 
ment, “that when the tank corps was moving up 
to the front in darkness they knocked down the 
telephone wires. They should be repaired at any 
minute now. The Chief of Signals went out to 
see about it long ago.” 

“I am not a bit interested in the cause of the 
damage, I want communication!” 
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Bessonov tested the heat of the mug with his 
hand, took a few sips (the strong brew had a 
distinct flavour of metal and, probably, of gun- 
powder as well), put the mug aside and wiped the 
beads of perspiration that had immediately 
broken out on his temples and neck. All his energy 
had been sapped by the last twenty-four hours, 
the endless reports from Army H.Q., the messages 
from the corps, his efforts to widen the narrow 
corridor that the 305th Division had driven through 
to Cherepanov’s encircled regiment; and all the 
time he had been constantly aware of the burning 
pain in his leg. It seemed to have grown heavier 
and was visibly and awkwardly swollen. While 
he was trying to forget this physical discomfort 
and the alarming signals it transmitted to his 
brain, he remembered the one thing that had 
helped him months ago in hospital— chain smok- 
ing. After the operation he had been strictly for- 
bidden to smoke, unless he wanted to surrender 
his leg voluntarily to the surgeon’s knife. He had 
been warned that with such a weak pulse in his 
right leg his long-standing habit had become 
extremely dangerous. But now at the recollection 
of the soothing and at the same time stimulating 
effect of nicotine, Bessonov glanced sideways at 
the tempting blue-and-white packet of Kazbeks 
that someone— the Reconnaissance Chief or 
Vesnin— had left on the table. No one had thought 
of touching it in the presence of their non-smok- 
ing commanding officer. 

As though lost in thought, he reached out for 
the packet, opened it, took out a long firm 
cigarette with a cardboard holder and breathed 
in the dry smell of tobacco with a relish he had 
by no means forgotten. 

Just one. ... I couldn’t do without it before. 
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Why not try one? Particularly as Vesnin is not 
here. Bessonov imagined how pleasantly surprised 
the Military Council Member, himself a con- 
firmed smoker, would be to make this discovery. 
Off would come his spectacles, up would go his 
eyebrows. “Pyotr Alexandrovich, so you do smoke 
after all?” 

^ “Do you smoke, Comrade Commander?” Major 
Gladilin asked with a kind of timid astonishment, 
snatching up a box of matches to offer him a 
light. Bozhichko and the operations officers and 
even the signallers fell silent for a moment to 
stare at him. 

Noticing the general attention, Bessonov 
crushed the cardboard holder roughly between his 
fingers. He was angry with himself and irritated 
by these glances. No doubt all his likes and 
dislikes, every little weakness, were common 
knowledge at Army H.Q. and even here, in 
Deyev’s division. They had all warned each other 
to avoid catching the sharp edge of his tongue. 

“As I was saying, Major What I am ex- 

tremely interested in is when we shall have com- 
munication with Front Headquarters.” Bessonov 
suppressed the irritation in his voice and it im- 
mediately sounded too polite. With a grunt he 
straightened his swollen leg under the table and 
addressed not only Gladilin but the shelter in 
general, “I am also extremely interested in why 
we still have no information on whether the 
Military Council Member has arrived in the con- 
centration area of the tank reserves. Where is 
he? Put an inquiry through to the tank and 
mechanised corps. It’s time he was there. Why 
is he so long?” 

Major Gladilin replied politely, “I know the 
Military Council Member did not call at Army 
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Headquarters. He may have decided to stay 
with the attack echelon for a time before proceed- 
ing to the tank corps. That is quite possible.” 

“Make inquiries at Corps Headquarters, the 
305th, and Khokhlov’s regiment. . . . And once 
again, I must get in touch with Front Headquar- 
ters! I’m waiting.” 

With open annoyance Bessonov pushed the 
cigarette back into the packet and drummed on 
the table with his fingers. In this situation of 
vague pause he needed direct communication with 
Front H.Q. as much as he needed blood in his 
veins, and he also needed to know what had 
happened to the Military Council Member, who 
had not reported anything for the last three hours. 
This struck him as alarming and quite inexplic- 
able, though he did not say so aloud. 

“I have just spoken to the 305th, Comrade 
Commander.” 

Major Gladilin nevertheless took the receiver 
from the telephonist. Quiet, restrained, his colour- 
less face crumpled from lack of sleep, he moved 
with soundless, careful diligence. He was an 
efficient person, accustomed to working with 
maps, accustomed to the pedantic detail of staff 
work. The voice of the wireless operator calling 
Front H.Q. broke into Gladilin’s questions and 
answers and repeated questions, but what Bes- 
sonov wanted to hear most at the moment was a 
report that Vesnin had reached the tank corps, 
or, at least, the lines of the 305th Division. Then 
he would be able to dismiss the anxiety he felt 
on his behalf. 

The sergeant-major signaller calling Front H.Q. 
crouched even lower over his set. Long contact 
with his high-ranking chiefs had taught him 
discretion and the art of remaining inconspicuous; 
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he seemed to melt away into the corner of the 
shelter. He was invisible, non-existent. Only 
the monotonous voice remained persistently 
alive. 

Aerial!’ ‘Aerial!’ This is ‘Altitude’ calling. 
Tuning: one, two, three ” 

Bessonov listened to the call signs, almost 
sympathising with the wireless operator in his 
futile efforts and surreptitiously massaging his 
leg under the table; the nagging pain was creep- 
ing up from the shin to the hip. 

“What’s ‘Aerial’ doing, Sergeant-Major? Isn’t 
their station working?” 

_ The air s all haywire, Comrade Commander. 
I’m trying to pick them up but we can’t hear each 
other properly. The German and Rumanian 
stations keep cutting in. They seem to be talking 
their heads off. Listen.” 

A crackle of electrical discharges burst into the 
warm, damp air of the shelter as the wireless 
operator went over to receiving. A swift trickle 
of Rumanian speech mingled with the atmos- 
pherics and disappeared as a harsh German voice 
uttered a sharp command and seemed to dictate 
a message. The message was blurred by more 
atmospherics and swept away by a squeak of 
Morse signals. Apparently the German and Ruma- 
nian operators were busier than usual at this hour. 
Before any serious preparations for ah offensive 
their transmitters were normally silent and there 
was an apparent atmosphere of peace and tran- 
quillity on the air. 

Bessonov listened with his eyes closed wearily, 
trying to guess the reason for this spate of radio 
activity. What was all the talk about? Were they 
preparing for the morning? Why had the Ruma- 
nian transmitters chimed in? 
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Voices, footsteps, a commotion in the neigh- 
bouring shelter where Deyev and his operations 
officers were at work, and, finally, a loud knock 
at the door roused Bessonov from his reverie. 

“May I come in, Comrade Commander?” 

Colonel Deyev ducked in hatless through the 
door and his massive figure seemed to fill at least 
a third of the shelter; his ginger brows were 
arched cheerfully. Although he had got to know 
Deyev in these hours at the observation post and 
had not forgotten the poignant moment of affec- 
tion he had felt for him when the colonel had 
wanted to lead a relief force to Cherepanov’s 
encircled regiment, Bessonov responded drily, 
not showing his liking for the youngest division 
commander in the corps. 

“What is it, Colonel? Some news?” 

“Comrade Commander, may I report?” Deyev 
began in his fruity baritone. There was a note of 
triumph in his voice, a sparkle in his gold-tinted 
eyes. “An hour and a half ago, Comrade Com- 
mander, the gunners of the 204th Artillery 
Regiment brought in a wounded scout from right 
under the Germans’ noses and with him, an 
information prisoner he had captured the pre- 
vious night. They have just brought the prisoner 
to the observation post. This was the work of 
that patrol of mine that didn’t get back!” And 
Deyev, no longer able to restrain his satisfaction 
and admiration, showed all his white teeth in a 
beaming smile. “The German is pretty badly 
frost-bitten, I’m afraid. But he can still move his 
tongue and his mind still works. We’ve given 
him medical treatment and called in an inter- 
preter. My boys didn’t let us down after all. 
Worth relying on, they are! What do you want 
us to do with him, Comrade Commander?” 
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Everyone in the shelter — the telephonists, the 
operations officers and quiet Major Gladilin- 
turned towards Deyev. His baritone, his massive 
figure radiated strength and youth. His whole 
report and even the final question showed his 
satisfaction that the divisional reconnaissance had 
eventually shown up, that the German was still 
alive, and that he, the commander of the division, 
was by no means such a bad commander after 
all. 

Bessonov suddenly remembered how Deyev 
had first introduced his division at the junction 
where they were detraining. He had displayed 
such a swagger, a buccaneering assurance, a 
boyishness, an innocent confidence in the men 
under his command, and he himself had been 
so much the successful, lucky young colonel, only 
recently promoted from the position of battalion 
commander. 

This Deyev has the defensive quality of all 
young people — overdoing their pride in the 
uniform, he thought, and at once forgave Deyev 
his innocent weakness. Bessonov certainly had not 
expected to hear any more about the unsuccessful 
patrol of the night before and he asked with some 
surprise, “How did the gunners bring their pri- 
soner over here? Who were they?” 

“The gunners from the southern bank, the ones 
who’ve been on direct fire. They reached the 
observation post from what could well be called 
encirclement.” Deyev glanced over the lamp at 
Bessonov with eyes gleaming triumphantly be- 
tween his jolly, straw-coloured lashes, which were 
like tiny rays of sunlight. 

“Where are these gunners?” 

“They’ve gone back to their battery. There are 
only four of them out there. Incidentally, Corn- 
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rade Commander, the German has confirmed 
that — ” 

“What did he confirm?” 

“That a fresh tank division was committed to 
action yesterday.” 

“Well, let’s see what kind of information pris- 
oner you’ve got. It’s rather late in the day. Still, 
it’s information.” 

Bessonov drew up his leg under the table in 
preparation for rising and, as he levered himself 
to his feet, felt stabbing needles of pain in his 
shin. For a few moments he listened to the wire- 
less operator’s repeated call-signs, “‘Aerial!’... 
‘Aerial!’ ” then, pulling over his shoulders the 
coat Bozhichko had offered him, limped to the 
door which Colonel Deyev had already flung 
open. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 

The German prisoner was sitting at the table 
of the Chief of Reconnaissance. Long fur-lined 
greatcoat with a fur collar, bandaged left hand 
resting on his knee, bloated chalky cheeks with 
bluish-grey blotches, wide-set eyes festering 
slightly at the corners, utter indifference, droop- 
ing head with a bald patch under thin matted hair. 
He rose at the command of the interpreter as 
Bessonov entered the shelter, noticed the gen- 
eral’s insignia, lifted his heavy, bristling chin a 
little and forced out a few muttered phrases. 
Bessonov listened to the translation. 

“He is glad he will be interrogated by a Rus- 
sian general. His one request is to be sent to 
hospital or to the firing squad. He has no fear 
left after the suffering he has endured.” 
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“Let him sit down,” Bessonov said. “He is in 
no danger. The war is over for him. He will be 
sent to a hospital. For prisoners of war.” 

“Major Erich Dietz, liaison officer of the staff 
of the 6th Panzer Division of the 57th Panzer 
Corps,” Lieutenant-Colonel Kuryshev, the divi- 
sional Reconnaissance Chief, reported. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kuryshev had worried more 
about his patrol in the past twenty-four hours 
than he had worried about anything for a long 
time. Now, still tense and restrained, he turned 
up the flame of the two paraffin lamps and with 
the scrupulous care of a man who knew all the 
difficulties and dangers of his job scanned the 
notes he had been making in an exercise book 
on the table before Bessonov arrived. Reading 
wearily and pedantically from these notes, he 
informed the commander that Major Dietz was 
from Dusseldorf, was forty-two years old, had 
been decorated with the Iron Cross, 2nd Class, 
for his part in the Battle of Moscow, had been a 
member of the Nazi Party since 1939, and, judg- 
ing by all these facts, was a very tough nut 
indeed. He had been captured at dawn yesterday, 
while driving back from corps to division head- 
quarters with fresh orders. 

Kuryshev’s account seemed to contain a warning 
to the commander that the prisoner was likely 
to offer false information. Bessonov, however, 
appeared to ignore the stress the colonel had laid 
on certain facts of the prisoner’s biography and 
walked musingly up and down the room, trying 
to loosen up his leg. 

“Did he testify that the 6th Division was com- 
mitted to action yesterday?” he asked the inter- 
preter, a pink-cheeked captain. 

“No, Comrade Commander. According to him 
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it was the 17th Panzer Division that went into 
action yesterday. From the Don Army Group’s 
reserve.” 

It was very quiet. The shelter smelled of med- 
icine, of the frost that had melted on the nap of 
the foreign greatcoat, of foreign sweat. Flames 
were leaping in the open grate of the stove; 
cherry-coloured sparks darted across the red-hot 
iron. The reconnaissance officers waited in silence 
for Bessonov to ask his questions. The young 
interpreter captain, shockingly conspicuous among 
the others with his bright, fresh eyes and celluloid 
white collar that had been washed in eau-de- 
Cologne and glinted in the lamplight as he turned 
his head from Bessonov to the German, was 
flushing to the tips of his ears because Bessonov 
waited so long before asking any questions. But 
Bessonov merely paced about the shelter with 
his stick scraping and his sheepskin draped over 
his shoulders, peering at the German from be- 
tween puffy, reddish lids. 

What kind of a German was this? A regular 
officer? So he had been fighting at Moscow? 
Started in ’41. . . . 

The German maintained the attitude of com- 
plete indifference he had adopted from the start. 
His dull gaze was fixed on the corner of the 
shelter, his right hand in a leather glove that he 
had not bothered to remove supported his ban- 
daged left wrist. He was still trying to keep up 
the dignity of a German officer who had been 
captured, disarmed, and was quite indifferent to 
his own fate; but the way his dilated nostrils 
sucked in the air of the shelter told Bessonov 
beyond a shadow of doubt what the German was 
expecting. 

Ever since 1941 Bessonov had experienced a 
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feeling of unsatisfied and secret interest whenever 
he had been called upon to interrogate prisoners. 
Apart from his need to learn the essential details 
about the movements of the enemy forces, he was 
always assailed by an intense desire to know the 
ideas, the mental attitudes of the other side. What 
kind of people are you, you Germans, who have 
grabbed almost all of Europe, who are fighting 
in Africa and have gone to war against us? What 
was in the mind of this burly German major with 
a frost-bitten hand and cheeks, who had been 
snatched from his car the previous night? 

But Bessonov restrained himself from asking 
the major what he thought about the past fighting 
round Moscow and the present battle of Stalin- 
grad, and asked quite a different question. 

“When did the 6th Panzer Division arrive in 
the Don Army Group at Stalingrad? Where did 
it come from?” 

The pink-cheeked captain translated promptly. 

The German answered with the same fixed 
indifference, murmuring a few words at a time 
and still holding his bandaged wrist with his 
gloved right hand. The captain happily translated 
for Bessonov, delighted to have understood the 
prisoner’s reply so well. 

“Ten days ago our division arrived at Kotel- 
nikovo from France. We were sent by a round- 
about route, not through Paris. There was no 
stop at Berlin. At Baranovichi everyone felt that 
your partisans were not far away. We saw trucks 
and locomotives lying under embankments. There 
was no proper lighting anywhere. The power 
stations were out of order. Bryansk was buried in 
snow. Then we went through Kursk and Belgorod, 
and the steppes began. Wild, endless steppes. We 
realised we were heading for Stalingrad.” 
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e I rom France?” Bessonov questioned again. 

The division had been replenished and re- 
armed in France after the lighting round 
Moscow. . . . The endless steppe in winter seemed 
to us like dozens of Frances. Deserted steppe and 
boundless snow. And it was just as cold at Stalin- 
grad as it had been at Moscow.” 

Yes, dozens of Frances, Bessonov agreed 
bitterly, measuring in his mind the huge area of 
snowbound forests and steppe that the Wehr- 
macht had seized in its onslaught. And as always, 
when confronted with this fact, he asked himself 
what they must be feeling. Awe at the hugeness 
of the territory they had captured? At the idea 
that they could never hold on to so much territory 
and sooner or later would have to retreat? Why 
did this German major speak in such detail of his 
journey to Russia? 

“Ask him why he finds the memory of his 
journey from France so disturbing?” Bessonov 
asked the interpreter after taking another turn 
across the room. 

“ Zigarettenl . . . Meine Zigarettenl” the German 
burst out through chattering teeth as soon as the 
captain had translated Bessonov’s question, and 
for the first time he allowed his glance to roam 
away from the corner of the shelter. His bleary 
eyes darted over the table and he swallowed awk- 
wardly as he launched into a long, indignant 
tirade. The interpreter did not translate. 

“What’s he saying?” Bessonov asked. 

. The pink-cheeked captain, purple with confu- 
sion to the very rim of his smart white collar, 
shrugged one shoulder and began a hesitant 
translation. 

“Your soldiers took away my French cigarettes 
and lighter. The worst thing was taking my ciga- 
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rettes. I am your prisoner and you can do what 
you like with me. But I beg just this one small 
act of mercy: give me one cigarette. In France 
they give even a criminal a cigarette and a glass 
of wine before execution. Of course, France is 

France — sunshine, the south, joy But in Russia 

even the snow burns. I haven’t had a smoke for 
twenty-four hours. I didn’t have a single cigarette 
in that hole where your soldiers kept me like a 
wretched, trussed-up pig. I ask for just five 
minutes’ mercy. Just one cigarette.” 

Mercy. Bessonov smiled bitterly to himself at 
this ancient chivalrous idea that the major him- 
self had destroyed more than a year ago. So he 
expected mercy? After sunny France. . . . 

“Give him his cigarettes,” Bessonov said tartly. 
“He seems to have been asking for them? Where 
are his cigarettes? Why didn’t you return them, 
Lieutenant Colonel?” 

“It’s the first time he has asked, Comrade Com- 
mander. When they brought him in for treatment, 
he did nothing but swear and grind his teeth. He’s 
not just an ordinary German, Comrade Comman- 
der. All his belongings are in front of him.” 

As though to prove his words, the Reconnais- 
sance Chief turned up the lamp wick and rum- 
maged vainly among the prisoner’s belongings 
and papers that had been laid out on the table — 
an opened wallet with letters and photographs, 
identity disc, a small penknife on a chain, every- 
thing that the gunners had handed over with the 
prisoner; they had not handed over the cigarettes. 
Worn out by lack of sleep, his temples yellow and 
sunken, bags under his eyes, Kuryshev stared 
severely at the major’s identity disc, and sighed. 
His look told Bessonov, “My lads were killed, 
Comrade Commander. But if they were still alive 
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and well, I would punish them for this negli- 
gence!” The German appeared to interpret 
Kuryshev’s severity and sigh of disapproval in 
his own fashion. A sneer showed at the corners 
of his bluish, frost-bitten mouth. It expressed 
both annoyance with himself and hatred of the 
Russians who had brought upon him this humilia- 
tion, who had forced him to spend a whole day 
and night in the bitter cold, to urinate in his 
trousers in that bomb crater. 

“Hurry up. Give him something,” Bessonov 
said. 

“May I, Comrade General?” the interpreter 
captain asked, and readily produced a packet of 
Pushkas from his greatcoat pocket. At first he 
was going to hold out the packet to the prisoner, 
but then he changed his mind, opened the pfacket 
and placed it on the table, flushed and smiling. 

The German leaned forward, swallowed loudly, 
fumbled for a cigarette and, as he extracted one, 
asked for something else. 

“He’s asking for a light. His lighter was also 
taken,” the pink-cheeked captain announced in 
further embarrassment and somewhat hesitantly 
took out his own lighter, which was also German, 
flicked it on and offered it with a mumbled 
“ Bitte sehr ” 

“My lads knew the instructions,” the Recon- 
naissance Chief said, still studying the prisoner’s 
identity disc on the table. “The gunners must have 
been taking liberties, Comrade Commander.” 

Mercy! Bessonov felt a spurt of irritation. No, 
we have too much mercy. We are too kind and 
forgiving. Much too forgiving. 

“So our Russian soldiers insulted you? They 
cruelly and wickedly took away cigarettes from a 
kind German officer, who had come to Russia 
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one thinks he is doing wrong. On the contrary, 
murdering each other is proclaimed a virtue. 
Where is the truth, Herr General? Who holds the 
divine truth? You, a Russian general, are also 
commanding soldiers so that they can kill more 
efficiently! No one is right in war. There is only 
the blood-thirsty instinct of sadism. Is that not 
so? 5 ’ 

“You want me to answer you, Herr Major ? 55 
Bessonov asked drily, halting in front of the 
German. “Then first you must answer me. Since 
you have brought up the subject of good and evil, 
tell me what you believe to be the purpose of 
your life . 55 

“I am a Nazi, Herr General. . .a special kind 
of Nazi. I stand for unity of the German people 
and oppose that part of the programme which 
speaks of violence. But I am a member of society 
and, unfortunately, like many of my countrymen, 
I belong to the masochistic type, that is to say, 
I obey. I am the horse not the rider, Herr Gen- 
eral. I live in harness . 55 

“This is a very curious correlation of ideas . 55 
Bessonov gave a slight laugh and leaned wearily 
on his stick. “Horse and rider — very curious. A 
Nazi who has fought his way violently into Russia 
is against violence, but in obedience to orders he 
ravages and burns another country. This is in- 
deed a paradox, Herr Major! But since you have 
asked me the question, Herr Major, I will answer 
you. I am repelled by the idea of asserting one’s 
personality through cruelty, but I am in favour 
of using violence against evil, and in this I see 
the essence of good. When people break into my 
house with weapons for killing, for burning, in 
order to enjoy the sight of fires and destruction, 
as you put it, I must kill, because to use words 




would be a waste of breath. A mere lyrical di- 
gression, Herr Major!” 

Before the pink-cheeked captain could finish 
translating, the door burst open and a gust of cold 
air swept into the shelter. 

‘'Comrade Commander, may I come in?” 

Bozhichko entered without waiting for permis- 
sion, and by the tone of voice in which he repeat- 
ed the phrase “Comrade Commander”, by the 
pallor on his usually smiling, energetic face, by 
the way he glanced at the German and imme- 
diately stepped out of the shelter again, Bessonov 
felt that something quite out of the ordinary had 
happened and his heart took a sudden flutter- 
ing plunge. 

“Carry on, Colonel, and stick to the matter in 
hand,” he said in answer to the Reconnaissance 
Chief’s anxious glance, and limped to the door. 
“No more subtle philosophising,” he added from 
the threshold. 

He left the shelter in a hush. 

Bozhichko was waiting impatiently in the com- 
munication trench, crunching invisible clods of 
earth under his heel. As he came face to face with 
his adjutant, Bessonov felt a fresh surge of anxi- 
ety. 

“Why are you silent, Bozhichko. Speak up! 
What’s the matter?” 

“Vesnin. . . . Comrade Commander. . . .” 

“Where? Impossible! Make yourself clear! 
Where is he?” 

“Comrade Commander. . . Major Titkov has 
just arrived at the O.P. He’s wounded. . . . He 
reports that the Military Council Member. . . .” 

“What? Wounded? Killed?” 

Bozhichko bowed his head and crushed the bro- 
ken earth under his foot. Perspiration broke out 
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on Bessonov’s face and he felt a sharp spasm of 
pain in his leg. For the first time he lost control 
and raised his voice at his adjutant. 

“I asked you whether he is wounded or killed! 
Are you dumb? Is he dead?” 

“Yes, Comrade Commander. . . . They ran into 
Germans on the way. Major Titkov is waiting for 
you in the signals shelter. He wants to report to 
you in person.” 

Vesnin dead? They had run into Germans? 
Where? In the village? What was Bozhichko say- 
ing? How had it happened? Bessonov fought off 
this unforeseen disaster, still doubting that it could 
actually have happened and that in a few seconds 
he would see Major Titkov, and yet already 
angry with the major for what had happened and 
for his being here, on the spot, to provide the 
proof. 

“Come, Bozhichko,” he said. 

The lamps, the switchboards, the transmitter, 
the map on the table, the faces, all seemed to 
swirl in the thick, warm air of the shelter; every- 
one fell silent as Bessonov entered. A stumpy 
shadow stirred near the door and with the omin- 
ous sound of a faintly uttered “Comrade General” 
in his ears, Bessonov sat down at the table and, 
taking out a handkerchief, wiped his neck and 
chin. He needed time, time to stop himself from 
pouring out his suffocating anger at this grey, 
lifelessly flat voice that was to tell him of Vesnin’s 
death. He wiped the sweat off his face and after 
a long, sustained silence, asked, “Where did you 
run into the Germans, Major Titkov?” 

“On the northwestern outskirts of the village, 
Comrade Commander. The escort car was leading 
the way ” 

It cost him an effort to turn his head and glance 
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in the direction of this solitary, self-justifying 
voice whose colour had now changed to a murky 
brown. Suddenly he wanted to see the whole of 
Titkov — his face, his eyes — to penetrate through 
these mutterings to the truth of what had hap- 
pened, to picture those last minutes of which 
Titkov had been both participant and eyewitness. 

Major Titkov, hovering like a shadow to the 
right of the shelter door, was unrecognisable. His 
round-shaped head was swathed in bandages to 
the bridge of his nose, the sheepskin that had once 
so firmly encased his stocky, iron-muscled figure 
was in rags, its hem torn to shreds, the left sleeve 
scarred by a bullet that had ripped out the 
woollen lining; his bloodshot eyes stared desper- 
ately from under the grey cap of bandages; and 
again he spoke in that utterly despairing voice. 

“They sent out a German patrol to the cars. 
Comrade Military Council Member refused to 
withdraw to the houses. They were about two 
hundred metres away, over open ground. . . . He 
ordered to us to engage the enemy. . . .” 

“How was he killed?” Bessonov interrupted. 
“How was Vesnin killed?” 

“We returned their fire for about ten minutes. 
Then I looked round and saw Comrade Military 
Council Member lying on his back by the car. He 
still had his pistol in his hand and it was pressed 
to his chest and there was blood pouring from his 
throat. . . .” 

“What then?” Bessonov insisted against his 
will, as though there was still something he want- 
ed to know, something essential that evaded his 
understanding. He was being told that Vesnin had 
been killed, but he could not see his death, could 
not imagine him dead. It was too unexpected. 
There was still too much that had yet to be sorted 
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out in the relations between them — the two people 
in the army equally responsible for everything — 
in that brief relationship which, because of Besso- 
nov’s suspicious dislike of having a second author- 
ity at his elbow, had not developed as Vesnin had 
wanted it to develop and as it should have devel- 
oped. Perhaps Vesnin’s gentleness, his unwilling- 
ness to quarrel, his mild, almost casual advice, 
his unwillingness to display his equal status 
with that of the army commander, perhaps all 
these things had formed the step which Vesnin, 
knowing from experience that he must not offend 
Bessonov’s vanity, had quietly built up under the 
commander’s feet in order to establish his position 
in the new army he had just taken over, among 
people whom he had not yet got to know in ac- 
tion? Was that how it had been? Even if it had 
not been quite like that, it was he, Bessonov, and 
not Vesnin, who had stifled all that might have 
grown up between them; and for that he would 
never forgive himself. 

Major Titkov’s cracked voice reached him from 
far away, from the bright glare of the lamps, from 
the warm, steamy air. 

“Colonel Osin and I took it in turns to carry 
him on our backs. Colonel Osin was wounded in 
the shoulder when we reached the village. The 
bone was smashed by an explosive bullet. As soon 
as we got to our tanks, we were picked up by an 
ammunition truck and driven to the 305th’s medi- 
cal battalion. I’ve got the Military Council Mem- 
ber’s medals and papers with me here. Colonel 
Osin has been put into sick quarters. He said all 
the papers were to be passed on to you. What shall 
I do now, Comrade General? Where am I to 
go?” 

Major Titkov, whose voice shook with his own 
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helplessness at every word, should probably not 
have shown Vesnin’s medals and papers. The 
small blood-stained bundle that he placed on the 
table was a piece of inexorable reality, a blow 
between the eyes, cruelly confirming the truth of 
Vesnin s death. 

Involuntarily Bessonov shaded his face with 
one hand from the glare of the lamp and the 
glances of those around him, and with the other 
reached out for Vesnin’s personal identity card. 
1 he pages were stuck together and soggy with 
blood and for some time he was unable to open 


He did open it eventually and the first thing he 
saw was a small snapshot hidden between its 
pages. The snapshot was also covered with brown 
stains but it was still recognisable. It was of Ves- 
nin probably with his daughter. He was wearing 
a white shirt and white flannels. Youthful smil- 
ing at someone not in the picture with his mobile 
boy ls h smile that even wrinkled his nose, he was 
sitting at the oars of a rowing-boat in a sunny 
creek, with a white sanatorium building anions- 
Cyprus trees in the background. In the stern of the 
boat sat a dark sunburnt slip of a girl, about seven 
years old, with her sunbleached hair falling on to 
her cheeks from under her panama, and childishly 
tiail collar-bones showing from under the neck 
ol her sun-frock. She was leaning over the side of 
the boat, letting her thin hand trail in the water 
as the person taking the photograph must have’ 
asked. In the shade of the panama her eyes were 
turned warily in the same direction as Vesnin’s 
smile. Her lips were pouting slightly. She did not 
want to smile, she would not smile, at the 
stranger who was photographing them and who 
was so insistently telling her to do so. 
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In the comer of the picture was written in 
white letters: “Sochi, 1938/’ 

Why did he carry this photograph about with 
him? Was this little girl his daughter? Is there a 
picture of his wife among these papers? But what 
would it add or explain? No, Bessonov told him- 
self, I can’t search for these personal details of his 
life now that he is dead! Why do we always want 
to know more about a person when he is dead 
than while he is alive? 

“Comrade Commander. . . 

He removed his hand from his forehead. The 
buzzer of the H.Q. set in the shelter purred 
deeply. The telephonist picked up the receiver and 
looked at Bessonov with a timid invitation in his 
eyes. 

“It’s for you, Comrade Commander. From 
Front Headquarters.” 

“Oh, yes. Just a moment. Yes, I’m coming. . . 

He slid his arm over the table, blindly groping 
for the stick which he had propped against the 
edge. Watched by all present, he stood up in the 
clinging, oppressive stillness of the shelter; his 
stick scraped on the floor as he walked to the set. 
The receiver was still warm from the telephonist’s 
hand; it was alive, but the sounds that vibrated 
there were of outer space, of a vast emptiness. 
Desperately longing to destroy this oppressive 
hush in both the shelter and in the receiver, Bes- 
sonov said into the telephone, “Yes? This is Five 
speaking.” 

“Just a minute, Comrade Five. I am putting 
you through to Comrade One,” and at once an- 
other voice, full of vitality and health, the voice 
of a man fully occupied with urgent affairs, ex- 
claimed excitedly: 

“Pyotr Alexandrovich, hullo to you! Well, have 
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you got your bast sandals ready? Have you 
grown your beard? Have you belted your 
smock?” 

It was the Front Commander. Bessonov recog- 
nised the soft Ukrainian accent, the soft “g”, the 
lilting intonation of the south, but they had 
never been on familiar terms, and this joking, 
unofficial greeting over the phone slightly em- 
barrassed him. It seemed to deprive him of so- 
mething, of a certain independence that he could 
have maintained at least to start with. The Front 
Commander’s jokingly familiar introduction 
rather suggested that Bessonov’s army was to be 
regarded as “under threat of encirclement”. 

But Bessonov, who at that moment was not in 
the least prepared to joke and could not adopt 
his superior’s familiar form of address, replied, 
“I still travel with a razor, Comrade One. And 
the logistics department did not supply me with 
bast sandals or a smock. I was able to report to 
you on our position two hours ago, Comrade 
One.” 

“I know your report, I’ve studied it and I ap- 
prove,” the Front Commander said with an ex- 
plosive laugh, refusing to accept Bessonov’s curt, 
official tone. “Now this is what I wanted to tell 
you, Pyotr Alexandrovich. I think you’ll be able 
to breathe easier from now on. Your neighbours 
in the. northwestern sector have sent four tank 
corps into the break-through area and they are 
advancing successfully with the object of de- 
stroying operational reserves. They are outflank- 
ing and striking at the rear of Army Group Don. 
That s the situation at the moment. I approve of 
your plans. If you’re in a tough spot, now is the 
time to get out of it. You can start as soon as 
we’ve made our final check-up. We’ll send you 
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the order right away. And I am deeply grateful 
to you and Vitali Isavevich for holding out as 
you have done! And by the way, there’s some 
more good news for you. We had a call from 
Moscow last night. He wanted to know how 
your army was getting on. He was pleased and 
told us to hurry.” 

So no one at Front H.Q. knew what had hap- 
pened. There, Vesnin was still alive and needed. 
After their first unsuccessful attempt, the South- 
West and Voronezh Fronts had at last broken 
through the Germans’ defences and sent their 
armour into the breach. GHQ had been inquir- 
ing, were satisfied and wanted them to hurry. 
He had known all along that his army would be 
a focus of attention. . . . 

Bessonov held the receiver in his moist, sticky 
fingers and imagined that he could still smell 
the metallic, salty odour of blood from that 
sticky brown bundle of medals and papers in 
the handkerchief, from the holiday snapshot with 
the pouting lips of that thin little girl, Vesnin’s 
daughter, and from his own fingers that were 
clutching the receiver with white knuckles. 

“Why are you silent, Pyotr Alexandrovich? 
What’s the matter? Tell me if you have any 
objections. I’ll listen to them. What is it? Do you 
want something? Yatsenko has been squeezing 
me already. He’s a grasping fellow, that Yat- 
senko of yours!” 

“May I interrupt, Comrade One?” Bessonov 
felt his throat go 'dry. “I have no right not to 
report this. . . . Three hours ago Military Council 
Member Vitali Isayevich Vesnin was killed on the 
way to the tank corps.” 

“What?! How could he have been? What’s this 
you’re telling me?” The Front Commander’s voice 
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rose to a shout at the other end of the line, then 
dropped suddenly to a whisper. “How did it 
happen? What are you reporting?’’ 

Bessonov repeated, “I am reporting, Comrade 
One, that Vitali Isayevich Vesnin was killed in the 
village on the way to the tank corps. We have just 
been informed.” 

“Vesnin? Killed? So you couldn’t look after 
your Military Council Member! Didn’t you realise 
he would head straight for any danger-spot?. . . 
Didn’t you know that? You ought to have kept 
him in check! What a line man you’ve lost! Well, 
that’s something I never expected! What kind 
of bodyguard have you got there? What were 
they doing?” 

“No reproaches, please, Comrade One. They 
won’t help either of us now, unfortunately.” Bes- 
sonov paused. “Allow me to report some addi- 
tions to my previous message.” 

“What other news have you got?. . . But how 
could this have happened, Pyotr Alexandrovich? 
Really, this is a terrible blow!” 

“May I go on, Comrade One? Please, listen to 
me.” 

“Yes, carry on. Go ahead. I’m listening.” 

Bessonov had switched the conversation ab- 
ruptly away from Vesnin because he simply 
hadn’t the heart to repeat the details of his death. 
He went on with his report, not considering it 
necessary to dwell on the fact that by the end of 
the day, with Deyev’s division carved up by the 
German tanks, he had been prepared for all- 
round defence in this sector and, even though he 
had feared this most of all (as had Vesnin, who 
unlike him had not concealed his misgivings), he 
had refused to risk frittering away the tank and 
mechanised cor^s that he was saving for the 
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counter-blow. He merely stated that now the time 
had come for the mobile forces to go into action. 
Yesterday Hoth had used up his reserves — this 
had been confirmed by a captured German ma- 
jor, a liaison officer— and so the counter-blow 
must be struck this morning, before the enemy 
renewed his activity on the northern bank. They 
must seize their chance and throw in the tank 
and mechanised corps without the usual artillery 
preparation and drive the Germans off their 
bridgeheads before they had time to regroup. 

“Why no artillery preparation? What will 
you gain by that?” the Front Commander asked. 
“Don’t you believe in artillery?” 

“The Germans know very well by now that 
artillery preparation is a warning of an attack. 
The artillery will play its part just before the 
tanks go into action.” 

“We’ll discuss that,” the Front Commander 
replied. “Good enough. I’ll ask the Supreme 
Commander’s representative about it. You’ll 

receive an order But what about Vesnin? 

How did it happen? You’ve upset me properly, 
Pyotr Alexandrovich, with this news of yours. 
Now you’ll have to take your decisions alone. 
Without the Military Council Member. He had 
great faith in you, I know, although you’re — 
you’re not an easy man to get on with, I’ll tell 
you that straight, Pyotr Alexandrovich!” 

Bessonov covered his heavy, drooping lids with 
his hand. Yes, nobody will be able to replace 
Vesnin for me now, I shall be quite alone. ... So 
he had faith in me? And I was afraid to reveal 
myself. I kept myself buttoned up. Yes, dear 
Vitali Isayevich, we must live and learn all our 
lives and we learn to appreciate the real thing 
very late. Forgive me, if you can, for my cold- 
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ness, my aloofness. I suffer because of it myself, 
but I can’t change my nature now. 

Bessonov did not say this to the Front Com- 
mander. This, like the memories of his son and 
wife that nagged his conscience, was something 
personal that he was not prepared to reveal or 
submit to the judgement of others. 

Bessonov stood for a long time at the H.F. set 
when he had finished talking to the Front Com- 
mander. He stood drained of all feeling amid the 
cautious voices,, the ringing telephones, among 
all these people who were quietly observing him, 
and for a few moments he became aware of his 
own face, grey with fatigue, aged, a mask to 
everyone. And at the same time he knew perfect- 
ly well what was in the minds of the restrained, 
efficient Major Gladilin, still bending attentively 
over the map, the signallers, of Bozhichko, his 
adjutant, of the escort commander Major Titkov, 
who was waiting in agonising suspense for his 
fate to be decided. Everyone was waiting for 
that. He stood by the door, a black shadow over 
which his bandaged head floated like a white 
balloon. Unable to stand the strain any longer, 
he reminded the general of his presence. 

“What shall I do now, Comrade Commander? 
Where do I go now?” 

“To hospital,” Bessonov replied harshly. “Go 
to hospital, Major Titkov.” 

Bessonov was lying on the couch in Deyev’s 
well-heated shelter in a kind of grim stupefac- 
tion. He did not move. He just stared up at the 
dripping logs of the ceiling. Now and then he 
heard a discreet cough from Bozhichko, the sound 
of a kettle being placed on the stove, the swish 
of a greatcoat, but he made no response. A few 
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faint sounds reached him through layers of earth 
from the neighbouring shelter, but he wanted to 
lie still and think with the flames crackling indif- 
ferently in the stove. He wanted to preserve at 
least an external equilibrium, the composure 
which he would need so badly in the morning and 
which had begun to desert him since the news of 
Vesnin’s death. In an effort to forget Major Tit- 
kov’s report for a few seconds at least, Bessonov 
tried to think about the forthcoming counter- 
attack, about his report to the Front Commander, 
but always his thoughts returned to Vesnin, to that 
unforgivable, utterly senseless failure of commu- 
nication between them, to that dark bundle of 
medals and papers that Titkov had placed on the 
table, to that little girl’s feeble pouting smile on 
the holiday snapshot which he had found tucked 
away in Vesnin’s identity card. And then he began 
to think of the time when they had only just met 
and had been driving together from Front to 
Army Headquarters, overtaking the marching 
columns on the road. All through the journey they 
had probed each other by word and gesture, even 
by silence. And for some reason the thing that 
stuck in his mind was the scene with that drunken 
tankman from the neighbouring army, a company 
commander probably, who owed his life to Ves- 
nin. Yes, Vesnin must have felt less embittered 
against men who had lost the will to resist. After 
the tragedy of 1941 Bessonov had deliberately 
scoured his heart of all lenience and pity towards 
human weakness. He had decided to be utterly 
ruthless. But, in any case, as he recalled the 
tankman and his own reticence and suspiciousness 
on first meeting Vesnin, which, as he had realised 
even then, had been an affront to Vesnin’s gentle 
intellectual nature, Bessonov was not trying to 
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decide whether he had been right or wrong. As 
he lay there with closed eyes he felt only a painful 
wrench inside him and heard those utterly incom- 
prehensible words of Major Titkov, “The Military 
Council Member ordered us to engage the enemy. 
He refused to withdraw.” 

“Refused to withdraw” — the words revolved in 
Bessonov’s mind. In his position as Military Coun- 
cil Member there had been no need for Vesnin to 
fight against hopeless odds. In such circumstances 
he should have avoided risk. But Vesnin had 
decided to fight and the result had been what had 
happened three hours ago. 

“Comrade Commander, won’t you have some 
tea?” 

The smell of tea brewing. Soft footsteps. The 
faint purring of the kettle on the stove. A spoon 
clattering on a mug. 

“Comrade Commander, you ought to get half 
an hour’s nap. . . . No one will disturb you here. 
Drink your tea and go to sleep. Nothing will hap- 
pen in half an hour. I won’t let anyone worry 
you ” 

“Thank you. Just a minute.” 

Bessonov opened his eyes but did not get up. 
He told himself that he must get up and take the 
mug of tea that had been prepared for him. He 
must drink his tea and then, his usual self again, 
walk straight into the neighbouring shelter, where 
everyone was waiting for his final instructions on 
the morning’s attack, where he would find all the 
familiar things, the bright battery lights, the maps, 
the telephones and transmitter, the voices repeat- 
ing call signs. He must do this because he knew, 
and had known for a long time, that the ruth- 
less, soul-searing blows of eternity do not put 
an end to wars or to suffering, do not release the 
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living from the obligation to live. It had been 
the same after the news of his son. He braced 
his will, slid his feet off the couch and sat up, 
then fumbled vainly for something under the 
head cushion. 

“Yes, just a minute. Thank you, Major.” He 
smiled bitterly at the corners of his lips, deeply 
etched with lines of mortal weariness. “Why are 
you looking at me like that, Bozhichko?” 

Bozhichko used his cap to lift the hot kettle off 
the stove, aimed a curling brown stream of 
strong, pungently brewed tea into a metal mug 
and let his dark lashes droop over his yellowish 
sorrowing eyes. 

“Nothing special, Comrade Commander. These 
papers of Vitali Isayevich’s. . . . I’ll hand them 
in.” 

He would never in his life have dared to tell 
Bessonov that among Vesnin’s papers which he 
had put away in his bag to be passed on to head- 
quarters he had found a sodden, crumpled pam- 
phlet— the one terrible thing that Bessonov must 
not know. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 

Forty minutes after Bessonov had ordered the 
signal for the tank and mechanised corps to 
attack, the fighting in the northern sector of the 
village reached its final turning point. 

He watched the battle that developed in the 
streets of the village and on its outskirts from the 
observation post. Seen from above, in darkness 
and also, perhaps, because not a single human 
being was visible, it seemed to be fought at fan- 
tastically close quarters and with unbelievable 
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frenzy and persistence. Gun shots blazed all 
3 *j e . e< ^ e , village; rocket mortars 

splashed tornadoes of fire among the houses; 
tanks that had rammed each other stood blazine 
at crossroads; amid the fires that were springing 
up all round, pinkish iron bodies, glistening as if 
with sweat, weaved to and fro along the bank, 
nred at point-blank range, almost spearing each 
other with their gun barrels, crushing houses and 
sheds under their tracks, swinging round in 
backyards, crawling away, then returning stub- 
bornly to the attack, pressing closer and closer 
against the bridgehead. The Germans fought back 
and clung fiercely to the northern bank, but were 
gradually forced down to the river and in the 
fortieth minute something changed. A concen- 
trated roar of engines filled the channel of the 
river with splintered echoes and the Germans 
began to make for the crossings. And suddenly 
Bessonov looked not at the northern but at the 
southern bank, still afraid to believe, afraid that 
he might be drawing hasty conclusions. 

On the other side of the river, to which the 
German tanks were slowly withdrawing and 
where it had seemed everything must have been 
crushed, wrecked, churned to pulp by the bomb- 
ing, the shelling and the tank attacks, where the 
steppe seemed to be utterly desolate, scorched 
are of all life, he could now seq bursts of rifle 
hre, broad purple flashes spurting horizontally 
rom several guns, and narrow, prickly tongues 
of flame from anti-tank rifles. From the place 
where yesterday’s infantry trenches had been, 
three machine-guns opened fire together and their 
tracers fluttered like red butterflies across the 
steppe. What had been written off as dead and 
destroyed was stirring weakly, showing signs of 


life, and it was impossible to imagine how this 
life had survived, how it could have been main- 
tained throughout that long, deadly struggle in 
the trenches and on the artillery positions which 
the German armour had either crushed or encir- 
cled on the previous day. 

The wind of the still dim morning slashed the 
parapet of the observation post, whipping tears 
from Bessonov’s eyes. He pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped his eyes and face and bent over 
the binocular telescope. 

He wanted to convince himself of something 
which was hard to believe but which offered no 
room for doubt. On the southern bank, from 
trenches that had been crushed by tanks, from gun 
positions that had been shattered by fire, remnants 
of encircled units that by any reckoning simply 
could not have survived were joining in the battle. 

“It’s my lads! Look over there, Comrade Com- 
mander! They’re still breathing! My marvellous 
laddies! Aren’t they grand!” Deyev’s wholesome 
young baritone burst happily through the roar of 
the wind and the hubbub of signallers’ voices at 
the observation post. 

This sudden burst of tenderness from Deyev 
along with his youthful boastfulness about his 
men in the forward trenches whom he had prob- 
ably written off long ago, but who were still 
showing fight, this open display of feeling, this 
weakness, did not irritate Bessonov. On the con- 
trary, on hearing Deyev’s shout he swallowed 
hard without turning round and once again 
reflected that fate had rewarded him generously 
in giving him such a division commander. 

The gloom of the December morning was split 
with the purple cracks of tank gun-shots. Echoes 
rolled in waves across the steppe, the growl of 
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engines merged into a solid roar, German flares 
ripped the sky with confused light. The German 
tanks, snapping back viciously like wild beasts 
wakened in their holes, crawled away to the 
bank singly and in ragged packs, herded on by 
the Soviet T-34s which, according to a report 
received five minutes ago, had already captured 
two crossings. Having broken through to the 
southern bank, the T-34s struck out diagonally 
across the steppe, outflanking a dense formation 
of tanks on the edge of the ravine, so closely 
packed that they seemed to be rubbing sides. 

Lone tanks began to break away from this 
snarling mass of machines halted on the edge of 
the ravine from which they had attacked the day 
before. But as they made off in various directions 
a signal flare soared high into the sky and sent 
a green rain over the steppe. The next moment 
from a hillock near the ravine a machine-gun 
opened up fire and raspberry-red tracers curved 
skywards, streaming away into the darkness, into 
the German rear. But there could not be any 
Soviet machine-gunners out there, and the colour 
of the tracers showed that this was a German 
heavy machine-gun. 

“What are they up to now, Comrade Comman- 
der? Have they gone nuts? Are they blazing away 
at their own men?” Bozhichko exclaimed, hopping 
about beside Bessonov in joyful excitement and 
laughing because the Germans were retreating 
and the Soviet advance was going well. “They’re 
putting on a real show for us this time, Comrade 
General!” 

Bessonov leaned back from the telescope to 
watch the direction of the tracers. At first he had 
been no less puzzled than Bozhichko. But when he 
saw the mass of tanks begin to move off along the 
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bank, he realised that the German machine-gun 
must be showing them the retreat route to the 
road beyond the ravine by the direction of its 
fire. 

He did not explain this to Bozhichko because 
any attempt at explanation at this stage would 
have diverted him from the main thing. It would 
have broken that tense spring inside him, that 
anticipation of overwhelming success, of having 
guessed another’s secret, the sheer satisfaction of 
knowing that one’s suppositions had been con- 
firmed, that the corps which had been sent into 
action with artillery support at the very beginning 
of the attack had by their sudden thrust swept the 
Germans off their bridgeheads, captured the cross- 
ings, reached the southern bank and were now out- 
flanking the Germans on the other side, and the 
Germans were falling back to the south in the 
direction indicated by the machine-gun tracers. 
He had always been afraid of easy luck in war, of 
leaving things to chance, of the blind patronage 
of fate. He did not believe in this, any more than 
he believed in the pointless, maximalism of some 
of his colleagues, in the Cannae that were 
dreamed up in the backrooms of staffs for every 
operation. Bessonov rarely gave way to un- 
restrained illusions because he knew that every- 
thing in war — both failure and success — had to be 
paid for in blood, because there was no other pay- 
ment; blood was the thing that nothing could 
replace. 

I must wait, he told himself. I must wait for 
further reports from the corps. Yes, it’s too soon 
to send a detailed report to Front H.Q. I mustn’t 
hurry! 

But when after the German onslaught of the 
day before, which had brought the whole defence 
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to the verge of disaster, after the German break- 
through to the northern bank, after the losses, the 
tension, the carving up of Deyev’s division, when 
he could now see the German infantry trucks 
being set ablaze in the steppe and the German 
tanks retreating to the south, when on the southern 
bank that only recently had been cut off from the 
division he could see the flashes of guns and the 
dagger-like spurts of flame from the anti-tank 
rifles firing at the German tanks crawling away 
to the ravine, Bessonov felt a great surge of 
excitement that brought the sweat out on his back 
and, still trying to restrain himself by listening 
impassively to the latest radio reports, he drove 
his stick into the ground, gripping it with fingers 
that were damp in his fur glove. 

Wait! Wait! Still he fought to control the 
mounting desire to go straight to the shelter and 
report to the Front Commander, whom he had 
informed half an hour ago of the launching of 
the counter-attack, that the Germans were falling 
back from the river bank, that the tank and mech- 
anised corps were exploiting the success and 
had been ordered to occupy the whole southern 
half of the village and move on from there to cut 
the road leading southwards. 

Meanwhile fires were breaking out everywhere 
on the southern bank. Flames were leaping over 
the roofs of the village, and the streets, where a 
tank battle was being fought, were a riot of explo- 
sions. 

Bessonov waited a few more minutes, outwardly 
calm, listening to the reports from the corps, sur- 
rounded by the feverish flutter of commands, the 
general hubbub of the observation post, by loud 
voices, triumphant smiles, even laughter. Here 
and there people were openly lighting cigarettes 
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and showing their relief; cigarette cases were 
snapping and matches flaring in the darkness of 
the trench, as if the front had moved forward at 
least ten kilometres. Everyone felt that together 
with their tobacco smoke they were breathing in 
the scent of the success they had sought so long 
and at long last caught. When he heard and saw 
this jubilation at the observation post, Bessonov, 
still resisting it despite himself, said in a quiet, 
dry voice, “No smoking at the observation post, 
please. I want everyone to carry on with his 
duties. The battle is not over yet. It’s very far 
from over.” 

No sooner had he said it than he felt the grum- 
bling irrelevance of his remark, its unnecessary 
deflating tone. Frowning and mentally cursing his 
sober, old-mannish restraint, he strode to the shel- 
ter past staff officers hastily concealing cigarettes 
in their cuffs. 

About ten minutes later, having reported the 
advance in detail to the Front Commander and 
having talked to his chief of staff Yatsenko, Bes- 
sonov again emerged from the calm, warmly 
lighted shelter into the grey, cold, windy trench, 
and suddenly he became aware that in the past 
few minutes something had distinctly changed; 
there was a new quality in the atmosphere; 
something had shifted in the earth and sky. 

The vibrating air had grown lighter and thin- 
ner; the icy, violet-blue clarity of morning was 
spreading round the hill, punctuated by the raging 
bonfires of the tanks blazing on the edge of the 
ravine, which seemed almost merry in the light 
of approaching day. The southern half of the 
village had moved nearer in the exposure of the 
fires that were now raging through it, and Soviet 
tanks, followed by white-painted ZIS lorries 
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packed with infantry, could be seen lumbering 
along its outskirts, whipping up the snow. And 
far away from all this, strangely gentle and quiet, 
a cautious gleam of light was gradually breaking 
through on the eastern horizon, igniting the snow 
with its white flame, and by certain eternal laws 
reminding the world of quite different human 
feelings that had long since been forgotten by 
Bessonov and all the others in the O.P. trench. 

It was morning. 

As he came out into the wind blustering over 
the top of the hill and felt that morning— a frosty, 
clear December morning— had come, Bessonov 
thought of the lack of cover for his tanks in the 
open steppe, and of what the German and Soviet 
air forces might be doing, and this was probably 
what was also in the mind of the air army’s repre- 
sentative, who had arrived at the O.P. in the early 
hours of the morning, a narrow-faced, sociable 
colonel in flying boots, with a huge map case, and 
with a huge perspex cigarette-holder between his 
smiling lips. In reply to Bessonov’s glance that 
asked him where the attack planes were, he 
promptly declared that everything was in order, 
there was no ground mist, thank goodness, and in 
fifteen minutes the attack planes would be flying 
over the O.P. and, having given his answer, che- 
wed his cigarette holder and smiled encourag- 
ingly. 

“So much the better,” Bessonov replied, sup- 
pressing a desire to remind him that there was 
no ground mist to hinder the German air force 
either. 

“Look what our chaps are doing, Comrade 
Commander. They’ve come to life! Why, if that 
doesn’t look like a field kitchen?” Bozhichko who 
had not left Bessonov for a moment since the 
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start of the battle, exclaimed with a still subdued 
cheerfulness, and pointed with his mitten towards 
the half-ruined bridge to the left of the hill. 

“What?” Bessonov, who had been thinking 
about air cover, absent-mindedly raised his slip- 
pery frost-rimed field-glasses and adjusted the 
focus. 

A field kitchen had indeed just crossed the 
bridge and with smoke belching into the morning 
twilight and showering scarlet sparks on to the 
snow was bumping over the shell-holes on the 
southern bank, where in the area between the river 
and the ravine a few guns, anti-tank rifles and 
three machine-guns that had been cut off by the 
Germans the day before had now suddenly come 
to life. It was charging along at a frenzied pace, 
dodging among the mortar bursts that blossomed 
like scarlet poppies on the bluff. Some dare-devil 
sergeant-major was making a dash for the front 
line. Five or six men rose from the left-flank 
trenches and waved hopefully with their rifles, 
but the field kitchen bounced along past them, 
heading for the artillery positions to the right of 
the bridge. There it came to a sudden stop and 
its driver leapt down from his seat and with the 
long skirts of his officer’s greatcoat flying in the 
wind ran to the gun that had just been firing. 

“It’s that battery, you know .The one we visit- 
ed,” Bozhichko exclaimed, propping his elbows 
on the edge of the parapet. “Do you remember 
those lads, Comrade Commander? They had a 
battery commander. . .just a kid. . .Lieutenant 
— Drozdov, I think it was?” 

“I don’t remember,” Bessonov murmured. 
“Drozdov?. . . Try again, Bozhichko.” 

“The one where you were waiting for the 
patrol to come back. They’re the chaps who 
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brought that German in. Two of them got him 
over there. The 76-mm battery.” 

That battery? Ah, I remember. But it wasn’t 
Drozdov. . . . Something like it, though. Drozdov- 
sky, I believe. Yes, that’s it! Drozdovsky. . . .” 

Bessonov lowered his field-glasses abruptly at 
the thought of how this 76-mm battery had held 
out all through the battle under the command of 
that keen blue-eyed, tremendously smart young 
lieutenant, a mere boy from training school, who 
had been ready to die without a second thought, 
and who bore a general’s name that was famous 
in military circles, and for a moment he pictured 
what the men at that gun, on the main line of 
the German tank advance, must have endured. 
Very deliberately he wiped his face clean of the 
stinging snow crystals and with a thrill of emo- 
tion that drew the skin taut on his cheeks, said 
at last, with an effort, “I want to go and have a 
look at those positions, Bozhichko. Now! I want 
to see what’s left. . . . Get together the decora- 
tions, all that you have here. All that you have 
here,” he repeated. “And tell Deyev to come on 
after me.” 

In quiet amazement Bozhichko saw Bessonov’s 
small hand crushing and crumpling his handker- 
chief, unable to get it away into his pocket, and 
with a nod set off at the double to fetch Colonel 
Deyev. 

He believed he had no right to give way to 
personal impressions, to allow himself a close-up 
view of all the minute details of battle, the blood, 
the suffering, the death and destruction of the 
men carrying out his orders in the forward area; 
he was convinced that immediate, subjective 
impressions would have a weakening effect, 
would eat into the soul, would give birth to pity, 
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to doubts in himself whose duty it was to be 
concerned with the course of the operation on 
quite a different scale, and who was entirely re- 
sponsible for its outcome. The suffering, courage 
and destruction of a few men in one trench, in 
one battery could become so tragically unbear- 
able as to make it humanly impossible to be firm 
in giving fresh orders, to direct the actions of the 
men who were obliged to perform his instruc- 
tions, to do his will. 

He had convinced himself of this not recently 
but ever since the desperate days of 1941, when 
in action on the Western Front he had himself 
been forced amid the blood, the screams, the ap- 
peals of medical orderlies, among the groans of 
the wounded, to lead men in a break-out from 
the trenches, men with whom he inwardly sym- 
pathised in their helplessness in the face of the 
German tanks that were ranging far and wide 
after the failure to stop them on the frontier, in 
the face of the Luftwaffe that flew freely over- 
head. 

But on this frosty morning of his counter- 
attack, thirty-five kilometres southwest of Sta- 
lingrad, with success for the whole army in the 
offing, Bessonov broke his own rule. 

When they had crossed the ice of the river and 
climbed the windy bank, and then from a shallow 
communication passage came to a deeper, half- 
buried trench which Bessonov recognised as the 
infantry’s forward edge, he had to slow his pace 
because he could scarcely breathe for the pound- 
ing of his heart. 

Here, on the southern bank, the tank attacks had 
continued ceaselessly for hours on end and tanks 
had lumbered this way and that, tearing and 
crushing the trenches with their tracks, churning 
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them even more than they had already been 
churned by the bombing, and to such an extent 
that the mangled machine-guns, the scraps of 
quilted jackets, the rags of naval vests, the 
splintered rifle-butts, the fragments of gas masks 
and mess-tins, the heaps of blackened cartridge 
cases, the snow-sprinkled bodies, were not im- 
mediately visible to Bessonov and he could not 
distinguish one from the other. All these details, 
these remains of weapons and of recent human 
life had been ploughed into the ground, as though 
by some gigantic ploughshare, and lay half-hidden 
under the mounds thrown up by bombs and the 
mighty pressure of steel tank tracks. 

As he made his way ever more carefully over 
the heaped earth, stepping over the round and 
flat, snow-covered protuberances, Bessonov tried 
not to touch them with his stick because he rec- 
ognised them as the bodies and limbs of men 
who had been killed the morning before. Grad- 
ually he lost hope of finding anybody alive, and 
began to think with bitter disappointment that it 
had only appeared to him from the observation 
post that he had detected some faint signs of life 
in the trenches. 

No, there cannot be anyone here, not a single 
living soul, he told himself. Those machine-guns 
and anti-tank rifles must have been firing from 
the left-flank trenches. I must go and have a 
look there. 

But at that moment a metallic clank came from 
an angle in the trench, followed by something 
like the sound of voices. With his heart pumping 
fiercely, Bessonov stepped round the corner and 
stopped. 

Two men in a machine-gun emplacement rose 
to meet him like white apparitions, streaked with 
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snow from head to foot. Their frost-bitten faces 
were framed in the glassy ice of their comfor- 
ters, from which their eyes, inflamed by the frost 
and wind and thickly ringed with frost, gazed 
out at Bessonov in astonishment at seeing here, 
in this death-stricken trench, a living general 
accompanied by living officers. 

Flat naval belt buckles glinted dully in the 
frost. Light machine-gun disks, gathered from all 
along the position, were piled on a torn, scorched 
cape that had been spread over the edge of 
the trench; an anti-tank rifle had been mounted 
on a bipod beside the machine-gun. Fresh car- 
tridge cases were scattered all over the parapet 
and the bottom of the trench. The machine-gun- 
ner and the anti-tank rifle man must have been 
firing together from this emplacement, drawing 
from each other the strength for one last effort. 
Judging by the naval buckles, they were both 
sailors from the Far East, who had become infan- 
try two months ago, when the army was formed, 
and had kept their warm sailors’ vests and naval 
belts in memory of the past. 

They both stood in confusion before Bessonov, 
almost indistinguishable in their thick, rigid 
greatcoats, then their frozen mittens rose uncer- 
tainly to their caps. Both of them breathed a 
wordless greeting, as though they still could not 
believe that there was a general with his suite of 
officers in front of them. 

Deyev was the first to break the unwritten law 
of restraint in the presence of the commanding 
officer. He stepped into the infantrymen’s ma- 
chine-gun emplacement and hugged them both, 
one after the other; he tried to sound firm but his 
voice broke under the strain of his emotion. 

“So you held out, boys? You came through? 
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Comrade Commander, No. 2 Company. . he 
could not complete the phrase and looked at Bes- 
sonov with an expression of delight and wonder 
on his face. 

All the words Bessonov should have said at 
that moment slipped through his mind without 
forming any phrase that could have expressed 
what he felt; they all seemed trivial, useless, 
empty, words that bore no correspondence with 
the immortal essence of things that he could see 
before him now, and he was able to ask only two 
brief questions. 

“Is there anyone else left? Are any of the 
commanders still alive?” 

“No one, Comrade General.” 

“Where are the wounded?” 

“We’ve sent about twenty over to the other 
bank, Comrade General. We are the only ones 
left, from our company.” 

“Thank you!. . . My personal thanks!. . . What 
are your names? I want to know them!” 

He scarcely heard their names and turned to 
Bozhichko, who had been surveying these two 
lucky men with the envious satisfaction of one 
who fully realised what it must mean to have sur- 
vived yesterday’s battle in the outpost trenches; 
and when Bessonov croaked out huskily, “Give me 
two Orders of the Red Banner. You, Colonel 
Deyev, must make out the award sheets today,” 
Bozhichko joyfully took two boxes out of the bag 
he was carrying and handed them to Bessonov. 
Bessonov propped his stick against the wall of the 
trench and stepped forward to these two petrified 
figures, placed the decorations in their rigid mit- 
tens and, turning aside to hide the spasm that 
seized his chest, limped away along the trench 
without looking back. The wind came sweeping 
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down from the north, carrying the sounds of battle 
away beyond the burning village and stinging 
tears from the corners of his eyes. He quickened 
his pace so that no one behind him should see his 
face. He did not know how to cope with emotions, 
how to weep, and now the wind was helping him, 
giving him an outlet for his exalted tears, for his 
grief and gratitude to the men who had fulfilled 
the order that he, Bessonov, had given them— to 
fight under any circumstances to the last cartridge. 
They had fought and died here without losing 
hope, and many had died within only a few hours 
of the counter-stroke. 

Everything I can do, everything I can do, he 
kept repeating to himself. But what can I do for 
them except to say thank you? 

“The field kitchen!. . . The gunners, Comrade 
Commander. The battery! It is that one!” Bozhi- 
chko shouted as he overtook him, and suddenly 
broke off in astonishment, trying not to look at 
Bessonov’s wet, unrecognisable face. He dropped 
behind at once and turned towards the bluff, 
where the field kitchen now stood with faint 
smoke rising from its solitary chimney. 

This field kitchen that had appeared on the 
southern bank in the wake of the Soviet tanks was 
the battery’s kitchen, driven by Sergeant-Major 
Skorik. 

When the battle had reached its height on the 
captured bridgehead and German tanks had be- 
gun to make for the crossings to the right and 
left of the battery, Drozdovsky had given up his 
vain attempts to radio the artillery regiment's 
command post; it was quite clear what had hap- 
pened anyway. In half an hour Kuznetsov, without 
waiting for orders, fired off the seven shells he still 
had left at the tanks that had reached the southern 
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bank, and when he had used them all, he or- 
dered his crew to take their submachine-guns and 
station themselves in the trenches to meet the 
withdrawing German infantry. But the German 
infantry was making its retreat in heavy tar- 
paulin-covered cross-country vehicles and lorries 
along the track far to the left and there they came 
under fire from a few guns that had survived in 
the neighbouring batteries, and two heavy ma- 
chine-guns that by some miracle were still being 
manned in the outpost trenches. 

All four gunners in the emplacement — the 
remnants of the platoon and of Ukhanov’s gun 
crew — not fully realising what had happened on 
the other bank or why the Germans had began 
such a hasty retreat, took up their positions in 
the trenches, breathing on their hands and on the 
bolts of their weapons to keep the grease from 
freezing. Kuznetsov was shivering feverishly. 
Ukhanov was flapping his mittens across his 
chest. Nechayev and Rubin were clearing the 
edge of the parapet of snow. Everything was done 
in silence because they had no strength to talk. 
More than an hour passed. At the moment when 
the field kitchen appeared like some impossible 
apparition bouncing madly over the shell-holes, 
and when Sergeant-Major Skorik drove up wild- 
eyed and stopped within ten paces of the gun and, 
swearing at the panting, exhausted horse, jumped 
down from the driver’s seat and ran towards them, 
hampered by the long skirts of his officer’s great- 
coat, their minds could not grasp the actual joy 
of what had happened. Even when the sergeant- 
major bellowed at the top of his voice, “Here I 
am, lads — I’ve brought you your rations!” neither 
his arrival nor his shout seemed like reality; they 
were faint reflections of another world, so far 
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away from this that its existence could barely be 
felt. No one answered him. 

“Are there only four of you? Only four? Where 
are all the rest?” 

The sergeant-major’s eyes roamed over the 
deserted gun positions and the charred, crippled 
German tanks. He stumped about the gun posi- 
tion in his smart, officer’s felt boots, let out an in- 
comprehensible, mooing sound and rushed back to 
the kitchen. There he hoisted on to his back a 
thermos flask and two bags that appeared to be 
packed with loaves and rusks, came staggering 
back to the gun and dumped everything in a heap 
between the gun-trails, muttering in complete 
confusion, “It’s for the whole battery — bread, 
rusks and vodka. And there’s only four of you?. . . 
What am I going to do with all these rations, 
Comrade Lieutenant? Where’s Drozdovsky? 
Where’s the Battery Commander?” 

“At the O.P. There are three men up there. 
And some wounded in the dug-out. Go and see 
them, Sergeant-Major,” Kuznetsov replied with 
scarcely the strength to move his tongue, and sat 
down on the trail, shaking with cold, caring noth- 
ing for the food or for the sergeant-major’s 
exclamations. 

“We ought to light a bit of a fire, Lieutenant,” 
Ukhanov said. “We’ll catch our death without 
a fire. You’re shivering like a leaf yourself. We’ve 
got shell crates here. And now there’s plenty of 
vodka for us to swig! Looks as if our chaps have 
turned the pressure on properly this time.” 

“Vodka?” Kuznetsov replied indifferently. 
“Yes, vodka for all of us.” 

Without the sergeant-major, who had hurried 
off to the wounded men in the dug-out, Nechayev 
and Rubin broke up some shell-crates and started 
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a fire in the gun-pit, while Ukhanov cleared 
away a heap of empty shell-cases, spread out a 
tarpaulin under the breech and dealt with the 
thermos of vodka and the unbelievable stock of 
provisions; he poured vodka into the only mess- 
tm he could find in the trench and untied a bag 
of rusks. Then he sat down with Kuznetsov on 
the gun trail and offered him the mess-tin. 

“Warm yourself up, Lieutenant, or we’ll soon 
be turned into statues out here. Have a drink — 
it 11 do you a world of good.” 

Kuznetsov took the mess-tin in both hands, 
tried to ignore the nauseating smell and gulped 
down a few mouthfuls, hoping that the vodka 
would stop his shivering and relax the steel spring 
that was coiled tight inside him. The icy liquid 
coursed her ily through his body and immediately 
wrapped him in a warm mist and, as he nibbled 
an iron-hard rusk, he remembered how one day, 
very long ago, during the march through that 
endless, glittering steppe, Ukhanov had treated 
Zoya to vodka, and how she had taken a few 
squeamish sips, and then laughed and said that it 
had given her a warm glow in her tummy though 

he knew it had made her feel rotten When 

had all that happened? About a hundred years 
ago, so long ago that it was beyond human recall. 
But he remembered it as if it had happened in 
the past hour; her eyes shone up at him with their 
glistening brightness, and her quiet laughter still 
sounded in his ears, so plainly that it could be 
here and now and nothing else had happened. 
Had he dreamed all the rest, a whole lifetime, 
a whole hundred years? Yes, he had dreamed 
something that had never happened. . . Nothing 
nothing had happened. She had gone off to the 
medical battalion for supplies and would come 
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back to the battery in her neat white, tightly 
belted sheepskin, just as she had done when they 
were detraining. “Hullo, boys, how have you been 
getting on without me?” 

But with the very fringe of his consciousness 
he realised that he was deceiving himself, that 
she would never come back from any medical 
battalion, that she was here, behind him, just by 
the gun, buried in the recess in the last hours of 
darkness by himself, Ukhanov, Rubin and Ne- 
chayev; she lay there, shrouded in a cape, alone 
forever, covered with earth, and on the low 
mound lay her medical bag, already half buried 

in snow. , 

This was all that was left of her, after they had 
performed that last act, and it had been Rubin 
who had placed the bag on the fresh grave- 
mound and said with a grim knowledge of such 
matters: “Later on we must write, ‘Yelagina 
Zoya, medical instructor’.” When they were 
filling the grave, something strange had come 
over Nechayev. Suddenly he had thrust his spade 
into the parapet, walked away with his head 
bowed, snatched something viciously out of his 
pocket, thrown it down at his feet and stamped 
it into the ground with his felt boot. No one had 
asked what" he was doing or why. The thing that 
crunched audibly under his boots was the small 
ladies’ watch with the gold chain that they had 
found in the captured German’s travelling bag. 

Now the three of them, so much closer to 
Kuznetsov after the events of the night, were 
sitting round him on the gun-trails by the crackl- 
ing fire. They were all that remained of his pla- 
toon. The fire sent up a feeble little wisp of warm 
and rather acrid smoke. Cheered by the vodka 
and warmed by the fire, they began to talk of 
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the Germans’ sudden retreat and to look round at 
the blazing village, listening to the sounds of 
battle beyond it that were steadily moving away, 
further and further into the steppe, to the south of 
the battery. 

Taking complete control of domestic affairs, 
Ukhanov was spreading fat on the rusks, sprinkl- 
ing them with sugar, filling the mess-tin with 
vodka from the thermos, and handing it round 
with unlimited generosity, regardless of ration- 
ing. It did not make him drunk. He merely grew 
pale as he watched the members of his crew, 
Rubin and Nechayev, beginning to recover a 
little. The vodka did not help Kuznetsov. It did 
not relax that steel spring inside him and his 
shivering did not pass off but, despite the revolt- 
ing smell, he kept swallowing mouthfuls of it 
on Ukhanov’s advice. 

“Lieutenant, it looks as if we’re going to have 
a visit from the top brass!” Ukhanov was the 
first to notice the group approaching the battery. 
“They’re coming along the parapets. . . . Take a 
look, Lieutenant!” 

“Sure and they’re coming this way,” Rubin 
affirmed, beetroot-faced and dizzy with drink and, 
just in case, he pushed the mess-tin of vodka 
behind one of the gun wheels with his big rough 
hand. “That’s the general, isn’t it? The one with 
the stick.” 

“Yes, I see,” Kuznetsov said with unnatural 
calm. “There’s no need to hide the vodka, Rubin.” 

Bessonov, stumbling at every step on something 
that only the day before had been part of a full- 
strength battery, made his way along the positions, 
past the shattered, carved-up parapets, past the 
buckled, splinter-torn guns, the great banks of 
earth, the yawning craters, past the German tank 
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that had crushed Chubarikov’s gun under its 
massive weight of steel. Now he could clearly 
recall his visit to the battery the previous ^ morn- 
ing just before the bombing started, and his brief 
conversation with the battery commander, that 
smart, resolute lad, well enough groomed to be 
on a training exercise, who had that familiar, 
general’s name. 

So it was the battery commanded by that boy 
that had been shelling the tanks from these posi- 

tions? , , . 

By some association of ideas he recalled his 
son, his last meeting with him in hospital, his 
wife’s unforgiving reproach when he returned 
from hospital because he had not insisted on his 
son’s serving in his own army, which would have 
been so much better and safer for him. And now, 
for a second he pictured his own son as com- 
mander of a company in those infantry trenches 
where he had met the two survivors, or here, on 
the battery’s positions, where everything had 
been mangled and disfigured beyond recognition 
by a hurricane of flying steel. The thought made 
him slow down to recover his breath, but the 
bitter tension in his chest did not relax and he 
began to unfasten the hooks on the collar of his 
sheepskin, which seemed to be choking him. 

I’ll get my breath back in a moment It 11 

pass off as long as I don t start thinking of my 
son again, he told himself firmly, leaning more 
and more heavily on his stick. ^ 

“Atten-shun! Comrade General. . . ’ 

He halted. Four gunners in unbelievably 
stained and blackened greatcoats were standing to 
attention in front of him, beside the last gun of 
the battery. A small fire was smouldering in the 
gun-pit and a thermos flask and two field packs 
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were standing on a tarpaulin spread out on the 
ground; he could smell vodka. 

The faces of all four were pitted with the grime 
that had eaten into their chapped skin; their eyes 
had an unhealthy gleam; their sleeves and caps 
were caked with soot. The one who at the sight 
of Bessonov had quietly called out “Atten-shun!” 
a calm, grim-faced, rather short lieutenant, 
stepped over the gun-trail and, straightening up a 
little, raised his hand to his cap as if to make his 
report. Bessonov stared at him intently for a 
moment and realised where he had seen him be- 
fore. It was not the young battery commander he 
remembered because of his name, but another 
young lieutenant whom he had also noticed 
before, a platoon commander he had once met, 
the young fellow who had been looking for one 
of his gun commanders at the railway junction 
after the Messerschmitts’ attack, and who in his 
confusion had not known where to search. 

He interrupted the report with a gesture as he 
recognised this sombre, grey-eyed face with its 
cracked lips and gaunt cheeks, this young lieuten- 
ant with most of the buttons ripped off his 
greatcoat, all stained with shell grease, insignia 
coated with frost instead of enamel. 

“You needn’t report. I know all about it. I saw 
you at the station. I remember the name of your 
battery commander but I have forgotten yours.” 

“Commander of No. 1 Platoon, Lieutenant 
Kuznetsov.” 

“So your battery wrecked these tanks?” 

“Yes, Comrade General. We were shooting at 
the tanks today but we had only seven shells 
left. . . . Those tanks were hit yesterday.” 

His voice was still trying to achieve the regu- 
lation impassive firmness. There was something 


in his tone, in his glance, in his sombre, unboyish 
seriousness, utterly devoid of any shyness in the 
presence of the general, that suggested that this 
boy, the commander of a platoon, had overcome 
something almost at the cost of his life, and now 
this thing he had overcome and understood had 
set dry and hard in his eyes and could not over- 
flow. The lieutenant’s voice and glance and the 
similar, almost identical expressions on the rough, 
bluish-red faces of the three gunners standing be- 
tween the gun-trails behind their platoon comman- 
der, made Bessonov’s throat suddenly tight and 
sore, and he wanted to ask whether the comman- 
der of the battery was alive, where he was, and 
who had brought back the scout and the German 
prisoner, but he asked nothing — he couldn t. The 
searing wind pounced fiercely on the firing posi- 
tions, tugged at the collar and skirt of his sheep- 
skin and squeezed tears from his inflamed eyes, 
and Bessonov, without wiping away these grateful 
and bitter, scalding tears, no longer embarrassed 
by the attention of the officers standing round him 
in subdued silence, leaned heavily on his stick and 
turned to Bozhichko. As he presented all four 
with the Order of the Red Banner on behalf of 
the supreme authority which had given him the 
great and dangerous right to command and to 
decide the fates of tens of thousands of men, he 
managed to say with the greatest difficulty, 
“Everything that I personally can do Every- 
thing Thank you for the tanks you knocked 

out. That was the main thing— -to knock out their 
tanks. That was the main thing.” 

And putting on his glove, he walked away 
quickly along the communication trench in the di- 
rection of the bridge. 

Kuznetsov stood in silence, still frowning, with 
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the box containing the decoration in his frost- 
bitten fingers, still astonished by the tears that he 
had seen on this commander’s eyelids, by this quite 
new and unexpected aspect of the general who at 
the station the day before yesterday, and yester- 
day morning, at the gun positions, had impressed 
him only by the keenness of his attention, by his 
cold grating voice. 

At that moment Sergeant-Major Skorik and 
Lieutenant Drozdovsky appeared on the bluff 
above the river and, noticing at once the senior 
officers not far from the gun, ran down towards 
the battery. 

Before he reached the positions, Sergeant-Major 
Skorik turned away from the gun for some reason 
and headed for the kitchen, but Drozdovsky ran 
on towards the officers who by now were a good 
hundred metres away along the bank. Standing in 
front of Bessonov, drawing himself up to atten- 
tion in his tightly fastened greatcoat and pistol 
belt, slim as a lath, his neck bandaged and his face 
the colour of chalk, he threw his hand to his 
temple like a regular field officer. No one on the 
gun positions heard what he reported, but they 
saw the general embrace him and present him 
with a box similar to those which the four at the 
gun and the two in the trench had received. 

“Fair shares for all!” Ukhanov laughed without 
malice, sitting down on the gun-trail, but Rubin 
swore at such length and with such masterly skill 
that Ukhanov squinted up at him with interest. 
“That was some delivery, driver. You might have 
been talking to your wheel-horse! What was it all 
for?” 

“Just had to get it off my chest, Sergeant. It was 
sticking right here.” 

“Well, chaps,” Ukhanov said. “Let’s wash our 
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medals. And drink to our lads for bashing the 
Germans! And to them getting muck all for their 
trouble! That’s all I have to say. That’s correct, 
isn’t it, Lieutenant? What about you? Sit down 
here with me. Rubin, give me the mess-tin! Never 
mind, Lieutenant. It’ll all come right one day. Our 
orders are to go on living.” , 

“Come right?” Kuznetsov repeated quietly, and 

his face twisted. 

“There’s something wrong with our Battery 
Commander,” Nechayev observed, pinching Ins 
moustache and staring in the direction of the 

bluff. “He’s wandering like a blind man 

The general and his officers had walked away 
to the bridge. Drozdovsky was making his way 
along the bluff towards the steps that led down the 
cliff to the shelter where the wounded were 
lying. But it was no longer the straight slender 
figure, the usual Drozdovsky, whom it must have 
cost such an effort to run to the general and with 
all his former energy salute and make his report. 
Now he was slouching along with his head sunk 
on his chest, ignoring the gun as if there had been 
no one there at all. , 

“He hasn’t been quite the same since Zoya s 
death,” Ukhanov remarked. “Still we won’t think 
about that now. The way to wash your medals, 
lads, is like this.” . . .,,, t , 

He placed the mess-tin in the middle of the 
tarpaulin, half filled it with vodka, picked up his 
medal and, holding it between two fingers, as if 
it were a lump of sugar, lowered it to the bottom 
of the tin, then did the same with the others, Ru- 
bin’s, Nechayev’s and Kuznetsov’s. 

They all drank in turn. Kuznetsov was the last 
to take the mess-tin. Meanwhile Drozdovsky 
staggered away weakly down the steps, as though 
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he were drunk, and his strangely drooping figure 
was lost to view behind the bluff. The wind came 
in gusts from the river and suddenly Kuznetsov 
heard something flap loudly behind him, like the 
cape on the edge of the recess when they had laid 
Zoya there, and the mess-tin trembled in his 
hands and the medals tinkled at the bottom of 
it; still drinking, he turned his eyes questioningly 
towards the whitened mound where the medical 
bag lay sprinkled with snow, began to cough and 
choke, threw the mess-tin aside, rose to his feet 
and walked away from the gun along the com- 
munication trench, rubbing his throat, 

“Lieutenant, what’s up? Where’s you off to, 
Lieutenant?” Ukhanov called after him. 

“It’s nothing,” he answered in a whisper. “I’ll 
be back in a minute. I’ll just take a walk round 
the battery.” 

Groups of attack planes swooped overhead, 
flying low over the village and sending a deep 
roar across the steppe. Their wings flashed pink 
in the cold fire of the dawn, then they swung round 
on the horizon and dived on invisible targets, split- 
ting the morning air with harsh bursts of fire. 
Ahead, beyond the roofs of the blazing village, 
the horizon was wrapped in a swirling cloud of 
black, purple-flecked smoke stretching away to 
the west, where a colourless, waning moon was 
melting in the vast emptiness of the sky. 
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December 1942. Manstein’s panzers are smashing their 
way towards Stalingrad to relieve the trapped army 
of von Paulus. Only one narrow, ice-locked river, lost 
amid the steppes, remains between them and their 
objective. 

Proceeding by endless forced marches, the Soviet 
2nd Guards Army is making a desperate bid to reach 
this last natural barrier in time to dig in and stop 
the advancing enemy tanks. 

Out of this real-life situation Yuri Bondarev has written 
a compelling personal study of men at war. In its 
intense description of three action-filled days the novel 
shows the conflict through the eyes of such vastly 
different people as the Supreme Commander and the 
rank-and-file gunners, the army general and a front- 
line nurse. 

Bondarev himself was only seventeen when he begap 
his road as a young artilleryman that was to take 
him from Stalingrad to the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 
He has never forgotten the ruthless fighting, the fires 
and destruction, the ways men died and the courage 
that was sometimes the only thing that kept them 
alive. 

“The time has come in our literature,” he says in an 
introductory interview, “for a thorough investigation 
of the nineteen forties and fifties. We have accumu- 
lated enormous experience of life connected with this 
period and our study should embrace both the heroic 
and the tragic, the courage and the character of the 
Soviet people.” 
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